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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  in  the  olilen  time  of  merry  Ertglaxd^ 
Not  at  Oiat  far  remoTetl  period  when  our  natiTe 
laT\4  fiRt  received  its  jocund  name  from  llie 
bowmen  of  Sherwood,  and  when  tte  yeoman 
or  llie  frantJin,  who  had  wandered  after  some 
knightly  banner  to  the  plains  of  the  Holy  I.and, 
looked  back  upon  the  litUe  island  of  his  birth 
with  foi^tfulneae  of  all  but  its  cheerful  bearthi 
and  happy  days.  Oh  no !  it  was  in  a  far  later 
age  when,  notwithstanding  wars  and  civil  con- 
tentions not  long  past  by,  our  country  still 
deserved  the  name  of  merry  England,  and 
receired  it  constantly  amoogat  a  dau  pecu- 
liarly iia  own.  That  claas  was  the  •*  good  old 
country  gentleman*"  an  antediluvian  animal 
swiHowed  up  and.   exterminated  by  tlie  deluge 

TOL.  U  " 
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of  modern  improvements,  and  whose  very 
bones  are  now  being  ground  to  dust  by  rail- 
roads and  steam-carriages.  Nevertheless,  in 
that  being  there  was  much  to  wonder  at  and 
much  to  admire ;  and  the  inimitable  song  which 
conmiemorates  its  existence,  does  not  more 
than  justice  to  the  extinct  race.  It  was  in 
the  days  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  then  or  some- 
where thereabouts  (for  it  is  unnecessary  in  a 
tale  purely  domestic  to  fix  the  date  to  a  year), 
that  the  events  which  we  are  about  to  narrate 
took  place,  and  the  scene  is  entirely  in  merry 

The  court  and  the  country  were  at  that  period 
^ — with  the  present  we  have  nothing  to  do  — 
two  completely  distinct  and  separate  climates; 
and  while  the  wits  and  the  libertines,  the  fops 
and  the  soldiers,  the  poets  and  the  philosophers, 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles,  James,  William,  and 
Anne,  formed  a  world  in  which  debauchery,  vice^ 
strife,  evil  passion,  rage,  jealousy,  and  hatred, 
seemed  the  only  occupations  of  genius,  and  the 
true  sphere  for  talent ;  while  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge had  their  contentions,  and  vied  with  the 


optim  nourishmg   feiwla    and     foIIi«  of  tieir 

oni,ilim«Bacaliii  a.Tid    qttiet    world  afot, 

wiia  4e  thadj  brooka    and    sunny   fields  and 

tomb^  smum  ot  menry    England  ;  «  nwM 

iftiwii  W«  \Wl  UttXe     of      tHe     existence  of 

i!*oACT,eicepiW\iet\   the  vices,  or  foffiw,  or 

crimes  of  tk  thkUl  of  tlie    court    called  upoo 

the  vtM  oJ  the  country  to  resist  the  encroacb- 

BKDts  oCiffiiKk^bouT,  and  defend  its  own  quiet 


TnttD 'itt'prasaiil  who  tilled  the  glebe,  and 

wfainled  to  (Hitnog  die    lark    over   bit  Atappy 

tod)  Dp  10  die  lord  of  the  manor,  tbe  Imiglit 

^fboK  many  ancestors    had  all   been  knighta 

b«fere  him,  the  coantrymen  of  Kngland  mingled 

lMrdIj',ifatall  with  the  world  of  the  metropolis 

■nd  of  the  court ;  except  indeed  when  some  ai- 

t»niig  spirit  filled  with   good  viands  and  a  fair 

<("<wi^  raised  his  wishes  to  be  koight  of  tbe 

^i''v>  and  sit  in  parliament  amongst  the  more 

*™tfyof  ibe  land  ;   or  else  when  some  boroogh 

•"'  its  representative   to  the  senate  to  bring 

^°^  strange    tale»    of  London  life  and  fresh 

'•feos  for  the  -wivea  and  daugbtera. 
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There  was  indeed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  states  of  being  we  have  described,  afforded 
by  the  old  hereditary  nobility  of  tlie  land ;  many 
members  of  which  still  lingered  by  the  ancestral 
hall,  as  yet  unallured  from  the  calm  delights  of 
rural  life  and  the  dignified  satisfaction  oi dwelling 
amongst  their  own  people^  even  by  all  tlie  amuse- 
ments or  luxuries  of  the  capital.     An  annual 
visit  to  London,  an  appearance  in  the  court  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  house  of  peers  at  certain 
times,  varied  the  existence  of  this  class  of  men ; 
and  neither  liking,  comprehending,  nor  esteem- 
ing the  wits  and  foplings  of  the  metropolis,  they 
returned  well  pleased  to  hold  their  ancient  state 
in  the   country,   bearing  renewed  importance 
amongst  tlie  county  gentlemen  aroimd,  from 
this  fresh  visit  to  the  fountain  of  all  honours 
and  distinctions. 

Great  indeed  was  their  importance  amongst 
their  neighbours  at  all  times  —  far  greater 
than  we  in  the  present  day  can  well  picture  to 
ourselves ;  for  independent  of  the  consequence 
acquired  by  spending  large  incomes  within  a 
limited  sphere,  the  feeling  of  feudal  influence 
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that  "the  earl  was  quite  a  king  in  his  own  part 
of  the  world." 

Amongst  such  classes,  in  such  scenes,  and  at 
such  a  period,  took  place  the  events  about  to 
be  described. 

At  the  door  of  a  small  neat  country  inn,  stood 
gazing  forth  a  traveller,  one  clear  bright  morn- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  month  of  May.  The  hour 
was  early :  the  matutinal  servants  of  the  house 
were  scarcely  up;  and  Molly,  with  mop  and 
pail,  was  busily  washing  out  the  passage  which 
was  soon  to  be  thickly  strewn  with  clean  yellow 
sand.  The  scene  before  the  traveller's  eyes 
was  one  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell ;  the 
centre  street  of  a  small  country  town,  many  miles 
from  a  great  city.  Tliere  were  a  few  light 
clouds  in  the  sky,  but  they  did  not  interrupt 
the  rays  of  tlie  great  orb  of  light,  who  was  yet 
low  down  in  die  heaven;  and  the  shadows  of  the 
manifold  white  houses,  with  their  peaked  gables 
turned  towards  the  street,  fell  more  than  half 
across  the  road,  forming  a  fanciful  pattern  on 
the  ground;  the  yellow  sunshine  and  the  blue 
sliade  lying  clear  and  distinct,  except  where  a 
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neither  hurrying  himself  nor  them.  The 
stranger's  eye  rested  on  them  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, but  then  roved  on  to  the  landscape 
which  was  spread  out  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
on  it  he  gazed  as  curiously  as  if  he  had  been  a 
painter. 

On  it,  too,  we  must  pause,  for  it  has  matter 
for  our  consideration.  The  centre  of  the  picture 
presented  a  far  view  over  a  bright  and  smiling 
country,  with  large  masses  of  woodlandi  sloping 
up  in  blue  lines  to  some  tall  brown  hills  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  A  gleaming 
peep  of  the  river  was  caught  in  the  foreground, 
with  a  sandy  bank  crowned  with  old  trees ;  and 
above  the  trees  again  appeared  the  high  slated 
roofs  of  a  mansion,  whose  strong  walls,  formed  of 
large  flints  cemented  together,  might  also  here 
and  there  be  seen  looking  forth,  grey  and 
heavy,  through  the  green,  light  foliage.  Three 
or  four  casements,  too,  were  apparent,  but  not 
enough  of  the  house  was  visible  to  afford  any 
sure  indication  of  its  extent,  though  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  walls,  the  width  of  the  spaces 
between  the  windows,  the  size  of  the  roofi,  and 


THE     ROSBESC.  ' 

4(  iraiwftie  ot  ihe   cHimnej-s,    instantly  nude 

coemaiBfly  call  W   TTte  Atanar  Uotuf. 

TlDiiniiimon  seemed  to  be  at  the  distanevo/' 

^mmfle  troTii  the  town  ;    bat   upon  a  rwinjf 

pound 00  t\K  opposite  side  of  the  pictnre,  wen 

aboieWidgeand  trees,    and    tbe  first  slojiei  of 

tbeo&cape,  appeared,  at  the   distance  of  lierai 

or  ei^  miles,  or  more,  a  large  irre^Ior  mass  of 

l>^lditig,  apparently  constructed  of  prev  luxn, 

■ad  in  some  places  covered  with   i*-y — at  lent, 

if  one  might  bo  interpret  the  dark  stains  apparent 

even  at,  lliai  disiaiKe  upon  various  ^larls  of  iti 

&ee.    There  was  3  deep  wood   behind  it,  from 

»/ueJi  it  siDod  oui  conspicuously,  as  the  mom- 

mgfiun  pouredclear  upon    it;    and  in  front  k^ 

peared  what  might  either  be  a  deer  park  filled 

*itli  sdiaied  tiawtbom  and  low  chestnut  trees, 

or  a  wHe  common. 

Such  *B3  the  scene  on  which  the  traTelier 
gwed,  sstanding  in  firont  of  ihedeep  donble- 
»faled  porch  of  the  liule  inn,  lie  looked  down 
fl*  fofld  lo  the  country  beyond.  There  waa  no 
"w^ing  object  before  bis  eyea  but  the  herd 
pUiing  over  tbe    bridge ;    there  was  no  souud 
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but  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  whistling  of 
their  driver,  and  a  bright  lark  singing  far  up 
in  the  blue  sky. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  traveller 
Iiimself,  who  may  not  be  unworthy  of  some  slight 
attention.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  good  girl  who 
was  now  sprinkling  the  passage  and  porch  behind 
him  with  fine  sand,  thought  that  he  was  wortliy 
of  such ;  for  though  she  had  seen  him  before, 
and  knew  his  person  well,  yet  ever  and  anon 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  gaze  over  his  figure,  and 
vowed,  we  believe,  in  her  heart,  that  he  was 
as  good-looking  a  youth  as  ever  she  had  set 
eyes  on. 

His  age  might  be  five  or  six  and  twenty,  and 
his  height,  perhaps,  five  feet  eleven  inches.  He 
was  both  broad  and  deep-chested,  that  combin- 
ation which  insures  the  greatest  portion  of 
strength,  with  length  and  ease  of  breath ;  and 
tliough  his  arms  were  not  such  as  would  have 
called  attention  from  their  robustness,  yet  they 
were  evidently  muscular  and  finely  proportioned. 
Tliin  in  the  flanks,  and  with  the  characteristic 
English  hollow  of  the  back,  his  lower  limbs  were 
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battle,  might  be  doubtful :  but  there  it  rested 
for  ever,  a  clear,  long  scar,  beginning  half-way 
up  the  forehead,  and  growing  deeper  as  it  de- 
scended, till  it  formed  a  sort  of  indentation 
between  the  eyebrows,  similar  to  that  produced 
in  some  countenances  by  a  heavy  frown.  Thus 
to  look  at  the  brow,  one  would  have  said  the 
face  was  stem ;  to  look  at  the  eyes,  one  might 
have  pronounced  it  thoughtful ;  but  the  bland, 
good-humoured,  cheerful  smile  upon  the  lips 
contradicted  both,  and  spoke  of  a  heart  which 
fain  would  have  been  at  ease,  whose  own  qua- 
lities were  all  bright,  and  warm  and  gay,  if  the 
cares  and  strifes  of  the  world  would  but  let  them 
have  way. 

We  shall  not  pause  long  upon  the  stranger's 
dress.  It  was  principally  composed  of  what  was 
then  called  brown  kersey,  a  coarse  sort  of  stuff 
used  by  the  common  people;  but  the  buttons  were 
of  polished  jet,  the  linen  remarkably  fine,  the 
hat,  with  its  single  straight  feather,  set  on  with 
an  air  of  smartness;  while  tlie  fishing-basket 
under  the  arm,  and  the  rod  in  the  hand,  and  all 
the  rest  of  an  angler's  paraphernalia  conspicuous 


,..a W,..,  «1-  ^^-;'^;^Se  country  b.  yo».J : 

but  su\\,  he  occa^onaWi         ^^^^^^.^  ,.,  lUtc-n  t-.r 
bervdoCvteroad,«^A°^*^*^ 

some  =ound.  ^,,e  stev  for^va.'l.  a. 

He  bad  at  knfit^*   ^aVe      ^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^,.  ^,,,.  ,,.^t 

if  to  pursue  his  way,  -^v  ^^^^.  ^j,,,,,-,  .as  hcuvd 
of  the  Talbot,  good  G\«°^J^.„^g  ^U  t\.e  way  lor 
coming  down  the  st^n  ,^^^^  ^^^._^^^^  ,^^.^^,.   ,,;,,.  a 
the  knofit  of  any  ot^<^      ^^^„4,  ,).ich,  at  other 
fet,  jovial  ale-buvd-"       ^^^^  ^,,,  ,eart.  of-auj 


-  •«       ri'l..^   i\r<i\   ill* 
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dication  of  lib  coining  was  a  peal  of  laughter, 
n  loud  *^  Haw,  haw,  haw ! "  at  some  conjugal 
joke  uttered  by  his  dame  as  he  left  his  chamber* 

"  Well  said,  wife  !  well  said  !  *'  he  exclaimed, 
^*  it  15  good  to  be  fat,  for  when  I  can  no  longer 
walk,  I  shall  easily  be  rolled—  Haw,  haw,  haw  ! 
Gads  my  life  !  I  must  have  these  stairs  propped, 
or  else  choose  me  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor. 
Sand  the  floor  well,  Molly,  sand  the  floor  well ! 
Think  were  I  to  slip,  what  a  squelch  would  be 
there.  Ha,  Master  Harry  !  ha  ! "  he  continued, 
seeing  the  stranger  turn  towards  him ;  "  how 
was  it  I  saw  you  not  last  night,  when  you 
arrived?  You  flinched  the  flagon,  I  fear  me. 
Master  Harry !  Nay,  good  faith,  that  was  not 
right  to  old  Gregory  Myrde." 

"I  was  tired,  good  Gregory!"  replied  the 
stranger :  "  I  had  ridden  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
be  here  to-day,  and  I  wished  to  rise  early,  for 
the  sake  of  my  speckled  friends  in  the  stream." 

"  Ale  keeps  no  man  from  rising,"  cried  the 
host.  *^  See  how  it  has  made  me  rise,  like  a 
pat  of  dough  in  a  baker's  oven  I  haw,  haw, 
haw ! "  and  he  patted  his  own  &t  round  paunch. 
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Myrtle,  "  Haw,  haw,  haw  !  That  was  a  funny 
slip  of  mine  !  No,  no,  Master  Harry,  we  know 
you  too  well ;  you  are  more  likely  to  give  away 
all  your  own  than  take  a  bit  of  other  people's, 
God  bless  you." 

"  I  think  indeed  I  am,"  answered  the  young 
man  with  a  sigh ;  '^  but  if  I  talk  with  you  much 
longer,  I  shall  be  too  late  to  rob  the  stream  of 
its  trout*  Don't  forget,  Myrtle,  to  send  up  to 
the  manor  for  leave  for  me,  as  usual.  I  suppose 
his  worship  is  awake  by  this  time,  or  will  be  by 
the  time  my  tackle  is  all  ready : "  and  so  saying, 
he  sauntered  on  down  the  street,  took  the  path- 
way by  the  bridge,  and  turning  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight. 


THE      KO»BE». 


CHAPTER    II- 

s.«™«  i»  bright   ™=y  <"^"  7"  » 

brMd  ,Mlo-  bed  of  glittering  ..»"«  "■i  »"Ji 
»,«»«,  m  deep  pooU  >.»der  high  ba.k,  b»i. 
i«g.i,b  *™b.  3»d  n-e«  ;  «.n.«i™»  •'»'"! 
lko«2h  a  green  meadow  ,  .omei  i 

l^™r  nnd   sullen  :   on  flowrd 

tafol  I  tomenmes  slow  »»"   *  ,        . 

^n.irse.  lite  o.  moody  uid 

-  _»  »      11    t\^e  various  accincnu 
tapricioiu  man  ainid.t   all    to«' 

W  W  called  >»-'«;,  <,f  K»  8.bi.,g  u*, 

pWedall  the  -'^8^^^„„  _  „,„,  i.  ,ta  d.y, 

rt»„„e   of  those  ^    ^    go„d-hu™.™l  Ml,™ 

me  a.  famous      o^    ^^^^  s^ccesois  n«  fct  m 

■«tlie  great   l*^^',^   ^^^  present  timf,,  and  «m 

Went  idleness  in  „a.me  oW,^„;„_m,„le 

homby  the  fam*''"-"        ^ 

IQL.  I. 
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his  appearance,  carrying  his  goodly  pers(/nage 
ivith  a  quick  step  towards  the  fisherman.  The 
infinite  truth  generally  to  be  found  in  old  say^ 
ings  was  never  more  happily  displayed  than  in 
the  proverb,  "  Like  master,  like  man  !**  and  if 
so,  a  pleasant  augury  of  the  master's  disposition 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  demeanour  of  his 
messenger.  As  he  came  near  he  raised  his 
hand,  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  though  the 
fisherman  was  dressed  in  kersey;  and,  with  a 
grave  complacent  smile,  wished  him  good  morn- 
ing. 

"  Sir  Walter  gives  you  good  day,  sir,"  he 
said,  *^  and  has  told  me  to  let  you  know  that  you 
are  quite  welcome  to  fish  the  stream  from  Ab- 
bot's Mill  to  Harland,  which,  (rod  help  us,  is 
the  whole  lengtli  of  the  manor.  He  says,  he 
has  heard  of  your  being  here  these  two  years, 
and  always  asking  leave  and  behaving  con- 
sistent; and  he  is  but  too  happy  to  give  such  a 
gentleman  a  day  or  two's  pleasure.  Let  me 
help  you  with  the  rod,  sir  •*-  it  is  somewhat  stiiF- 

ish." 

The  stranger  expressed  his  thanks,  both -to 
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them ;  and  I  would  not  repay  Sir  Walter's  per- 
mission so  ill." 

The  servant  bowed  and  withdrew;  and,  as 
he  passed  on,  took  ofT  his  hat  reverentially  to 
an  old  gentleman  and  a  young  lady,  who 
were  leaning  over  a  low  parapet-wall  flanking 
a  terrace  in  the  gardens  just  opposite  the  bridge. 
The  last  words  of  the  servant  and  the  angler 
had  been  overheard,  and  the  result  we  may 
soon  have  occasion  to  show. 

We  will  not  write  a  chapter  upon  angling. 
It  matters  little  to  the  reader  whether  the 
stranger  caught  few  or  many  fish,  or  whether 
the  fish  were  large  or  small.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  was  an  expert  angler ;  that  the  river  was 
one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  England ;  that 
the  day  was  favourable ;  and  if  the  stranger 
did  not  fill  his  basket  with  the  speckled  tenants 
of  the  stream,  it  proceeded  from  an  evil  habit  of 
occasionally  forgetting  what  he  was  about,  and 
spending  many  minutes  gazing  alternately  at 
the  lordly  mansion  to  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  the  old  manor-house  beyond  the  bridge. 
He  came  at  length,  however,  to  a  spot  where 
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himself  of  the  good  knight's  hospitable  supply* 
and  did  ample  justice  to  all  that  the  basket 
contained.  But  there  was  something  more  in 
his  feelings  on  this  occasion  than  the  mere  gra- 
tification of  an  appetite,  though  the  satisfaction 
of  our  hunger  has  proved  a  magnificent  theme 
in  the  hands  of  our  greatest  epic  poets. 

There  were  other  feelings ;  and  there  must 
always  be  other  feelings  mingling  with  our 
animal  impulses,  in  order  to  dignify  and 
elevate  the  needs  that  unite  us  witli  the 
brute  creation  :  there  must  be  something  which 
links  the  eartlily  portion  to  the  unearthly,  some- 
thing that  leads  the  thoughts  from  the  mere  act 
of  the  clay  to  things  less  coarse,  to  brighter  and 
purer  affections.  In  ancient  days  they  wreathed 
the  wine-cup  with  flowers,  and  strewed  the 
festal  board  with  blossoms.  Sweet  sounds  and 
grateful  odours  have  in  all  times  accompanied 
the  banquet ;  but  few  of  those  who  drank  and 
feasted  have  kno\vn  why :  few  have  understood 
that  the  immortal  mind  craved  occupation  of  a 
higher  kind,  while  the  body  supplied  its  neces- 
sities.    The  brightest  and  the  tenderest  friend 
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Stooped  to  seek  any  one — something,  perhapSi 
beyond  that,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ren- 
dered clear  hereafter,  as  the  reader's  eye  is  ob- 
scure or  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart  and  character.  He  received,  then^ 
the  gift  with  gladness,  and  sat  down  to  partake 
of  it  with  something  more  than  hunger.  He 
accepted  willingly,  also,  the  invitation  he  had 
received  to  sup  at  the  manor-house ;  and 
bestowing  a  piece  of  money  on  the  serving 
man  which  amply  repaid  the  pains  he  had 
taken,  he  suffered  him  to  depart,  though  not 
till  he  had  lured  him  down  the  stream  to  see 
several  trout  brought  out  of  the  bright  waters 
with  as  skilful  a  hand  as  ever  held  a  rod. 

The  fisherman  was  still  going  on  after  the  old 
servant  had  left  him,  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  by  a  rustling  in  the  high-wooded  bank 
above ;  and  the  moment  after  he  saw  descend- 
ing by  a  path,  apparently  not  frequendy  used, 
a  personage  upon  whose  appearance  we  must 
dwell  for  a  moment 

The  gendeman  on  whose  person  the  fisher- 
man's eyes  were  immediately  fixed  was  some- 
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irbefewitlun  the  iU-defixmed  limits  of  that  ngo^ 
period  o{  human  life    called    the    middle  age. 
Hone  at  bis  strength  was  gcMie,  perhiqji  none  rf 
tusactivit;*,  but  yet  tlie  traces  of  time's  weariog 
hand  m^\.  be  seen  in  the  grey  that  was  {Jen* 
\My  minted  with  his   black   Iiair^  and  io  the 
furrows  which  lay  along   his    broad^  strmgly 
marked  brow.     He  was  ^ell  dressec^  acoordii^ 
to  the  (ashion  of  that  day  ;  and  any  one  who 
bas  looked  into  the  pictures  of  Sir  Peter  Lely 
must  have  seen  many  soch  a  drese  as  he  then 
wore  without  our  taking  the  trouble  of  describ- 
ing it 

Tliat  was  a  period  of  heavy  swords  and 
many  wes^ns;  but  the  gentleman  who  now 
approached  bore  nothing  offensive  upon  his 
person  hot  a  light  blade,  which  looked  better 
calculated  for  show  than  use,  and  a  small  va- 
luable cane  hanging  at  his  wrist.  There  was 
a  certain  d^ree  of  &ppary,  indeed,  about  his 
whole  appearance,  which  accorded  not  very 
well  with  either  his  form  or  his  features.  He 
was  about  the  same  height  as  the  angler  whom 
^e  have    before    described,    but  much   more 
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broadly  made,  with  a  chest  like  a  mountain  bul], 
and  long  sinewy  arms  and  legs,  whose  swelling 
muscles  might  be  discerned,  clear  and  defined, 
through  the  white  stocking  that  appeared  above 
his  riding  boots.  His  face  was  quite  in  har- 
mony with  his  person,  square  cut,  with  good, 
but  somewhat  stern,  features,  large  bright  eyes 
flashing  out  from  beneath  a  pair  of  heavy  over- 
hanging eyebrows,  a  well  shaped  mouth,  though 
somewhat  too  wide,  and  a  straight  nose,  rather 
short,  but  not  remarkably  so. 

The  complexion  was  of  a  deep  tanned  brown ; 
and  there  were  many  lines  and  furrows  over 
the  face,  which  indicated  that  the  countenance 
tliere  presented  was  a  tablet  on  which  passion 
often  wrote  with  a  fierce  and  fiery  hand,  leaving 
deep,  unefTaceable  traces  behind.  That  coun- 
tenance, indeed,  was  one  calculated  to  beai*  strong 
expressions;  and  which,  though  changing  ra- 
pidly under  the  influence  of  varied  feelings,  still 
became  worn  and  channelled  by  each  —  by  the 
storm  and  the  tempest,  the  sunshine  and  the 
shower. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  expression  of 


ft  (ice  w  gVJ.  araWing,        and       S******  '"^ 
^gj^.  bA  » 'te    SLpproached     tl>e  MgW 

<\Ba(teMi,^'i»a-^a»g*»-.     **  'Vou  have  (fioftj 

»a,Hffl«ttaiTy-,   and,    xnelhinks,   had  job 

W  jfflfMfi,  "soil,  Ti\\^t.     ha-»re    saved  me  « 

iiDi4oI4e?ie,oT  a.  dr&ughr  out  of  the  bonk" 

"UidnolVoQw  you   -were    so  near,  Frant- 

V  iflWHei  llhe  angler,    somewhat   gravely: 

■^  1  tiiiwgjA  ^ou  would   t»ave    met  me  at  tbe 

TaftM  im  monung;  and   not  finding  you,  I 

bone&'^lyouVttd  forgotten  your  promise." 

"iDCTerfbi^et  aproTmse,"  replied  the  oUiet 
ihnply,  aad  with  ^is  brow  b^'oning  to 
lower — **  1  never  forget  a  pFomis^  Master 
Harr;,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.  Had  I  promised 
to  blow  yonr  bruns  out,  I  would  have  done  it ; 
tnd  having  promised  to  meet  you  here  this 
JDoming,  here  I  am-" 

"  Do  not  talk  such  nonsetiie  to  roe,  Frank- 
lin, about  blo^ng  men's  brains  out,"  replied 
^  angler  calmly ;  **  such  things  do  not  do 
with  me  f  I  know  you  better,  my  good  friend  I 
fiat  what  prevented  you  from  coming?" 
"Von  do  not  know  me  better  !"  replied  the 
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other  sharply.  "  If  I  ever  said  I  would  blow 
your  brains  out — the  which  God  forbid — by  the 
rood  I  would  do  it;  and  as  to  what  has  kept 
me,  I  have  been  here  since  yesterday  morning 
seeing  what  is  to  be  done.  I  tell  you,  Master 
Harry,  that  the  time  is  come ;  and  that  if  we  lay 
our  plans  well,  we  may  strike  our  great  stroke 
within  the  next  three  days.  I  had  my  reasons, 
too,  for  not  coming  up  to  the  Talbot ;  but  you 
go  back  there,  and  hang  about  the  country, 
as  if  you  had  no  thought  but  of  fishing  or 
fowling.  Have  your  horses  ready,  fresh  and  well 
fed  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  I  will 
find  means  to  give  you  timely  warning.  You 
know  my  boy  Jocelyn !  When  you  see  him 
about,  be  sure  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done ;  find  means  to  give  him  a  private  hearing 
instantly,  and  have  your  arms  and  horses,  as  I 
have  said,  all  prepared." 

While  the  other  was  speaking,  the  angler 
had  laid  down  his  rod  on  the  bank,  and  cross- 
ing his  arms  upon  his  chesty  had  fixed  his  fine 
thoughtfiil  eyes  fiiU  calmly  and  steadfastly 
upon  his  companion.     **  Franklin,"  he  said  at 


Vd^  "  \  tinst  you  to  a  certain   point    in   u>c 
tnttittcl  qE  dua  bttdness,    but    no    &rtber  /     I 
m&  ^cn  Waoae  I  beliere  you  to  be  faifhrnC 
yd,  acbve,  sod  shrewd.     But  remember  there 
ii  i.  ym\.  ifusK  ve  must   stop.       VSIiat    is   it 
pi  piopoK  to  do  ?     I  am  not  one  to   be  led 
Uindfold  evKi  by   you,     Graiy  ;     and     i    t^ 
lumbw  bat  too  well,   that    -when     in     other 
bads  fortuoe   cast   ovir     lots     together,    you 
were  alwaya  beat  upon  some  -wUcl  and  violent 
entenprUe,  wbere  the  riat    of    your   own  li& 
seemed  to  compouate  in    your    eyes   for  the 
wrong  you  at  times  did    to   others.     Foi^vt 
me,  Gray ;  but  I  must  speak  plainly.    You  bare 
pnmiised — you  have  offered  to  do  me  a  great 
serrice  —  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that  man  couJd 
tender  me;  but  you  have  not  told  me  how  it 
is  to  be  done ;  and  there  must  be  no  violence." 
"  Not  unless  we  are  obliged  to  use  it  in  our 
0*11  defence,"  replied  the  other  sharply.     "  At 
to  tbe  rest,  Master  Harry,  tlie  enterprise  is  mine 
•s  veil  as  yours  ;   so  do  not  make  me  angry,  or 
yoD  may  chance    to  ful  altogether,  and  find 
FiBBklio  Gray  as  bad  an  enemy  as  he  can  be 
■  goodfriend.'' 
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"  No  threats,  Franklin,'*  replied  the  other : 
^^you  should  know  that  threats  avail  not  with  ine. 
I  thank  you  deeplyTor  all  your  kindness,  Frank- 
lin, but  neither  gratitude  nor  menaces  can  lead 
me  blindfold.  Years  have  passed  since  in  the 
same  high  and  noble  cause,  and  under  the  same 
great  good  man,  we  fought  together  on  tiie  banks 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  you  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  even  then,  boy  as  I  was,  neither  threats 
nor  persuasions  would  move  me  to  do  any  thing 
I  judged  —  though,  j>erfaap8,  falsely — to  be 
really  wrong.  A  change  has  come  over  you, 
Gray;  but  no  change  has  come  over  me.  I 
am  the  same,  and  will  remain  the  same." 

"  Did  you  not  promise  to  leave  the  con- 
duct of  this  to  me?"  cried  his  companion. 
^  Did  you  not  promise  to  submit  to  my 
guidance  therein  ?  But  never  mind  !  I  give 
you  back  your  promise.  Break  it  all  off!  Let 
us  part.  Go,  and  be  a  b^gar.  Lose  all  your 
hopes,  and  leave  me  to  follow^  my  own  course. 
I  care  not  I  But  I  will  not  peril  my  neck  for 
any  dastard  scruples  of  yours." 

^^  Dastard  I"  exclaimed  the  other,  taking  a 
step  towards  him,  and  half  drawing  his  sword 


W  (it  *e  (hwA  Tiiti*  »*»«  first  impiilse  of  iii- 
«pi6an,«Vk  \iw  brow  contracted,  ao  u  to 
WRT  enWj  iVve  deep  acar  befweeo    his  pj» 

«Bnto4\nKiifc*ord  to  me  !" 
"  Ss,  To  y»,  or  any  one,"  replied  Franklio 
Gm,-Wjii^  \m  hand  upon  tbe  bill  of  Iiii 
vmi  ilw,  u  if  about  to  drew  it  inwaiitJj', 
ii^  Im  duV  eye  flashed  and  his  lip  quivered 
Mdn  the  ffiecta  of  strong  passion. 
-  Tbe  nen  impaUe,  however,  was  to  gaze  fort 
nomtm  in  "CoK  coantenance  of  his  young  o[v 
piment;  the  exprwion  of  anger  passed  a«n; 
ud  withdrairiiig  his  hand  from  the  hilt,  he 
threv  hit  urns  roaod  the  other,  exclaiming, 
"  No,  no,  Bmttj  !  We  must  not  qoorrel  I  We 
■nnt  not  part  I  at  least  not  till  I  have  fulfilled 
tU  I  promised.  I  have  nursed  you  as  a  baby 
m  my  knee;  I  have  stood  beside  yoa  whm  the 
bnUets  were  flying  round  our  heads  like  hail; 
1  iwe  lain  with  you  in  the  same  prison ;  and 
^  yonr  own  sake,  as  well  at  for  those  diat 
Wfigone,  I  will  serve  you  to  the  lost;  but 
yon  must  not  forget  your  promise  either, 
^^fe  the  conduct  of  this  matter  to  me,  and, 
*»  «y  toul,  I  wiU  use  no  violence,  1  will  died 
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no  blood,  except  in  our  own  defence !  Even 
then  they  shall  drive  me  to  the  last  before 
I  pull  a  trigger." 

«  Well,  well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  will 
trust  you,  Franklin,  though  I  have  had  many 
a  doubt  and  hesitation  lately." 

"  Did  you  not  promise  your  mother  on  her 
death-bed,"  demanded  the  other,  straining  both 
his  companion's  hands  in  his — "  Did  you  not 
solemnly  swear  to  her  to  follow  my  suggestions, 
to  put  yourself  under  my  guidance  till  the 
enterprise  was  achieved?" 

"  I  did,  I  did  !"  replied  the  angler.  «  I  did; 
but  then  you  promised,  freely  and  frankly,  to 
accomplish  the  object  that  was  at  that  moment 
dearest  to  her  heart;  and  I  had  no  doubt,  I 
had  no  fear,  as  to  the  means.  I  certainly  did 
so  promise  my  poor  mother;  but  when  she 
exacted  that  promise,  you  and  I  were  both 
differently  situated;  and  I  fear  me,  Franklin, 
I  fear  me,  that  you  are  overfond  of  strife,  that 
you  are  following  paths  full  of  danger  to  your- 
self; and  that  you  will  not  be  contented  till  you 
have  brought  evil  on  your  own  head." 

^  Pshaw,"  replied  his  companion,  turmng 
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how  it  may  best  be  done ;  but  at  present  I  only 
know  that  difficulties  exist,  without  knowing 
why  or  how ;  for  the  estates  are  princely.  How- 
ever, if  within  my  reach,  I  will  try  to  aid  him, 
whether  Fortune  ever  turns  round  and  smiles 
upon  me  or  not;  for  I  hear  he  is  as  noble  a 
gentleman  as  ever  lived." 

"  Ay,  and  has  a  fair  daughter,"  answered 
his  companion  with  a  smile.  "  You  have  seen 
her,  I  suppose?" 

"  Never,"  replied  the  angler :  "  I  saw  her 
mother  once,  who  was  still  very  lovely,  though 
she  was  ill  then,  and  died  ere  the  month  was 


out." 


"Go!  go!"  cried  his  companion,  after  a 
moment's  thought;  "go  to-night,  by  all  means; 
I  feel  as  if  good  would  come  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  can  be,"  said 
the  other,  musing,  "but  still  I  will  go  — 
though  you  know  tliat,  in  my  situation,  I  think 
not  of  men's  fair  daugliters." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Franklin  Gray  quickly, 
"why  not?  What  is  the  situation  in  which 
woman  and  woman's  love  may  not  be  the  jewel 
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sought  those  shores ;  that  I  had  nought  to  offer 
but  poverty  and  a  bold  warm  lieart.  She  asked 
no  question — she  sought  no  explanation  —  she 
demanded  not  what  was  my  trade,  what  were 
my  prospf*cts,  wliither  I  would  lead  her,  what 
should  be  her  after  fate.  She  loved  and  was 
behoved  —  for  her  tliat  was  enough ;  and  she 
left  friends  and  kindred,  and  her  bright  native 
land,  comfort,  soft  tendance,  luxury,  and  splen- 
dour, to  be  the  wife  of  a  houseless  wanderer, 
with  a  doubtful  name.  He  had  but  one  thing 
to  give  her  in  return  —  his  whole  heart;  and  it 
is  hers." 

His  companion  gazed  earnestly  in  his  face,  as 
he  spoke,  and  then  suddenly  grasped  his  hand. 
"  Franklin,"  he  said,  "  you  make  me  sad ; 
your  words  scarcely  leave  me  a  doubt  of  what  I 
have  long  suspected." 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  you  have  promised  to  ask  no  questions." 

"  Neither  do  I,  "  rejoined  his  companion. 
**  What  you  have  said  scarcely  renders  a  ques- 
tion needful.  Franklin,  when  several  years 
ago  we  served  with  the  French  army  on  the 
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fail  ill  some  of  these  allempts — if — if — You 
are  moved — think  what  would  be  her  fate  — 
think  what  would  be  her  feelings;  — nay,  listen 
to  me:  —  share  what  I  have,  Franklin.  It  is 
enough  for  us  both,  if  we  be  but  humble  in  our 
thoughts  and " 

But  the  other  broke  away  from  him  with  a 
sudden  start,  and  something  hke  a  tear  in  his 
eye.  "  No,  no  !  "  he  cried,  "  no,  no  ! "  but  then 
again  he  turned,  ere  he  liad  reached  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice, 
"  Harry,  if  I  succeed  in  this  enterprise  for  you, 
and  in  your  favour,  you  shall  have  your  way." 

"  But  no  violence  !"  replied  the  angler,  "  re- 
member, I  will  have  no  violence." 

" None," rejoined  Franklin  Gray,  "none;  for 
I  will  take  means  to  overawe  resistance  ;  and  we 
will,  as  we  well  and  justly  may,  enforce  your 
rights  and  laugh  them  to  scorn  who  have  so 
long  opposed  them  ;  —  and  all  without  violence 
—  if  possible."  But  the  latter  words  were 
uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  were  unheard  by 
his  companion. 
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ing  anthem  that  rises  within  tlie  breast  is  surely 
elicited  by  the  soft  touch  of  that  evening  hour. 
It  had  shone  cahn  over  the  world  in  those 
scenes  we  have  lately  described,  and  the  last 
moments  of  the  sun's  stay  above  the  horizon 
were  passing  away,  while,  within  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  old  manor-house  of  Moorhurst 
Park,  the  father  and  the  daughter  were  sitting 
tranquilly  in  the  seat  of  a  deep  window,  gazing 
over  the  beautiful  view  before  their  eyes,  and 
marking  all  the  wonderful  changes  of  colouring 
which  the  gradual  descent  of  the  sun  and  the 
slow  passing  of  a  few  light  evening  clouds, 
brought  each  moment  over  the  scene.  There 
is  in  almost  every  heart  some  one  deep  memory, 
some  one  powerful  feeling,  which  has  its  har- 
monious connection  with  a  particular  hour,  and 
with  a  particular  scene ;  and,  as  the  father  and 
the  daughter  gazed,  and  marked  the  sun  sinking 
slowly  in  the  far  west,  one  remembrance,  one 
image,  one  sensation,  took  possession  of  both  their 
bosoms,  llie  daughter  thought  of  the  mother, 
the  father  of  the  wife,  that  was  lost  to  them  for 
ever.     Neither  spoke :  both  tried  to  suppress  the 
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and  took  a  step  forward;  and  Alico  Herbert, 
tliongh  she  felt  prepossessed  in  their  visitor's 
favour,  felt  also  almost  vexed  that  he  had  come 
so  soon  to  interrupt  the  sweet  but  melancholy 
feelings  which  were  rising  in  her  father's  heart 
and  in  her  own.  She  gazed  with  some  interest 
towards  the  door,  however ;  and  the  next  instant, 
the  angler,  whose  course  through  the  day  we 
have  already  traced,  entered  the  apartment. 
Rod,  and  line,  and  fishing-basket  had  been,  by 
this  time,  thrown  aside,  and  he  stood  before 
them  well,  but  not  gaily,  dressed;  with  scru- 
pulous neatness  observable  in  every  part  of  his 
apparel,  and  with  his  wavy  brown  hair  ar- 
ranged with  some  care  and  attention. 

His  air  was  distinguished,  and  not  to  be 
mistaken:  his  person  was,  as  we  have  before 
said,  eminently  handsome;  so  that,  although  a 
stranger  to  both  the  father  and  daughter,  he 
bore  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  of  a 
very  prepossessing  kind. 

As  he  entered.  Sir  Walter  Herbert  advanced 
to  meet  him,  with  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who, 
in  former  years,  liad  mingled  with  courts  and 
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ding  me  to  shoot  the  wild  fowl  on  the  stream, 
your  servant  imposed  upon  me  no  hard  condition. 
Those  birds  have  been  a  sort  of  companions  to 
me,  during  my  sport,  for  tliese  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  I  should  never  have  thought  of  in- 
juring them ;  but  would  still  less  have  wished 
to  do  so,  when  I  knew  that  you  took  a  pleasure 
and  an  interest  in  them." 

"  They  are  associated  with  past  happiness," 
said  Sir  Walter;  "and,  though  I  believe  it  is 
foolish  to  cling  to  things  wliich  only  awaken 
regret,  yet  I  confess  1  do  take  a  pleasure,  a  sad 
pleasure  perhaps,  in  seeing  them." 

"  I  caimot  but  think,"  replied  his  guest, 
"  that  there  are  some  regrets  far  sweeter  than 
all  our  every-day  enjoyments.  The  only  real 
pleasures  that  I  myself  now  possess  are  in  me- 
mories ;  because  my  only  attachments  are  with 
the  past." 

"  You  are  very  young  to  say  so,  Sir,"  answered 
Sir  Waller;  "you  must  at  an  early  age  have 
broken  many  sweet  ties." 

"  But  one,"  replied  Langford ;  "  for,  through 
life,  I  have  had  but  one — that  between  mother 
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full  and  luxuriant,  was  of  a  brown — several 
shades  lighter  than  Langford's  own  —  soft  and 
glossy  as  silk,  and  catching  a  golden  gleam  in 
all  the  prominent  lights.  She  was  not  tall,  but 
her  form  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  and 
every  full  and  rounded  limb  was  replete  with 
grace  and  symmetry. 

Langford's  slight  embarrassment  wore  off  in 
a  moment ;  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
more  general  themes  than  those  with  which  it 
begun.  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter,  from  the 
few  words  they  had  heard  in  the  morning,  un- 
doubtedly expected  to  find  in  their  guest  high 
and  kindly  feelings,  and  tliat  grace,  too,  which 
such  feelings  always  afford  to  the  demeanour 
and  conversation  of  those  who  possess  them. 
But  they  found  much  more  than  they  had 
expected — a  rich  and  cultivated  mind,  great 
powers  of  conversation,  nnich  sparkling  variety  of 
idea,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  experience,  and 
information  regarding  many  things,  whereof  they 
themselves,  if  not  ignorant,  had  but  a  slight 
knowledge;  and  which  he  had  gained  ap- 
parently, by  travelling  far  and  long   in  foreign 
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tone  of  a  connoiss^Hir,  displayed  that  knowledge, 
wliich  isgained  rather  by  adeep  feeling  for  all  that 
is  fine  and  beautiful  than  from  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  themselves.  He  had 
heard  Lulli,  and  had  been  present  when  some 
of  his  most  celebrated  compositions  had  been 
first  performed ;  and,  though  he  talked  not  of 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  this  piece  of  music  or 
of  that,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  effect 
which  each  produced  upon  the  mind ;  of  what 
feelings  they  called  up  ;  whether  they  soothed,  or 
inspired,  or  touched,  or  saddened,  or  elevated. 

Then,  again,  when  the  conversation  turned  to 
the  sculpture  or  the  painting  of  Florence  or  of 
Rome,  he  did  not — perhaps  he  could  not,  use 
the  jargon  of  connoisseurs:  he  did  not  speak  of 
breadth,  and  juice,  and  contour,  but  he  told  of 
how  he  had  been  affected  by  the  sight,  of  what 
were  the  sensations  produced  in  his  bosom,  and 
in  the  bosoms  of  others  whom  he  had  known,  by 
the  Venus,  or  the  Apollo,  or  the  Laocoon,  or 
the  works  of  Raphael,  or  Guido,  or  Titian,  or 
Michael  Angelo.  In  short,  he  dwelt  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  referred  to  the  mind, 
the  imagination,  or  the  heart ;  and  in  regard  to 
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from  tliat  night's  interview,  she  bore  away  mat- 
ter for  deep  thought  and  meditation  ;  — the  most 
favourable  efF«.'ct  that  man  can  produce  when 
he  wishes  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
woman. 

Did  Langford  seek  to  produce  such  an  eftl'ct  ? 
Periiaps  not;  or,  most  likely,  he  would  not  have 
succeeded  so  well;  but  he  was  pleased  himself: 
he  too  was  struck,  and  surprised ;  and,  carried 
away  by  liis  own  feelings,  he  took,  unconsciously, 
the  best  means  of  interesting  hers. 

But  the  interview  ended  not  so  soon ;  and 
they  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  the  evening  meal, 
when  a  fourth  person  was  added  to  tiie  party. 
He  came  in  unannounced,  and  seemed  to  be  a  fa- 
miliar and  a  favoured  guest.  Young,  handsome, 
and  prepossessing,  with  a  frank  and  noble 
countenance,  an  air  full  of  ease  and  grace, 
and  an  expression,  in  some  degree,  thoughtful, 
rather  than  sad,  his  coming,  and  the  hour  and 
manner  in  which  he  came,  seemed  to  Henry 
Langford  a  warning,  that  if  there  were  a  day* 
dream  dawning  in  his  bosom,  in  regard  to  tlie 
sweet  girl  by  whom  he  sat,  it  would  be  better  to 
extinguisli  it  at  once.     But  feelings  such  as  he 
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manner  in  whicli  Sir  Walter  received  liini  ? 
why  he  gazed  so  intently  upon  Alice  Herbert's 
cheek,  to  see  if  the  tell-tale  blood  would  rise  up 
in  it,  and  betray  any  secret  of  the  heart  ?  He 
asked  himself  all  these  questions  in  a  moment, 
and  suddenly  felt  that  he  had  been  dreaming  — 
ay,  dreaming  sweet  dreams,  without  knowing 
it.     He  banished  them  in  a  moment. 

Sir  Walter  received  the  stranger  kindly  and 
familiarly,  though  with  a  slight  degree  of  state- 
liness,  which  was  from  time  to  time  observable 
in  his  demeanour  to  all.  It  was  a  stateliness 
evidently  not  natural  to  him,  for  his  character 
was  frank  and  kindly,  and  this  perhaps  was  the 
only  little  piece  of  affectation  that  shaded  — 
for  it  did  not  stain  —  a  mind  all  gentleness,  and 
warmth,  and  affection.  He  shook  hands  warmly 
with  the  young  man,  called  him  Edward,  and 
suffered  him  to  go  round  to  shake  hands  with 
his  daughter  before  he  introduced  him  to  their 
guest.  While  he  did  speak  with  Alice  Herbert 
we  have  said  that  Langford's  eye  was  fixed  upon 
her  cheek.  It  betrayed  nothing,  however :  the 
colour  varied  not  by  a  simde ;  and,  though  the 
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tunity  of  speaking  for  a  moment  to  his  daughter. 
Sir  Walter  Herbert  iiitrochiced  him  to  Captain 
Langford,  saying,  "  Captain  Langford,  Lord 
Harold,  the  son  of  our  good  neighbour  on  the 
hill.  Edward,  Captain  Langford,  one  whom  I 
know  you  wmII  esteem." 

Langford  gazed  upon  the  new  guest  ear- 
nestly; but,  whatever  were  his  first  thoughts, 
his  mind  almost  immediately  reverted  to  Lord 
Harold's  situation  in  regard  to  Alice  Her- 
bert. The  words  in  which  the  young  noble- 
man's introduction  to  himself  was  couched,  even 
more  than  what  he  had  seen  before,  made  him 
say  in  his  own  heart,  "The  matter  is  settled. 
Idle  dreams  !  idle  dreams  !  I  thought  I  had 
held  imagination  with  a  stronger  rein." 

Lord  Harold  unslung  his  swoid,  and,  giving 
it  to  one  of  the  servants  to  hang  it  up  behind 
the  door,  he  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  party, 
and  the  conversation  was  renewed.  The  new 
guest  looked  at  Langford  more  than  once  with 
a  keen  and  scrutinising  expression,  though  his 
countenance  was  not  of  a  cast  with  which  that  ex- 
pression suited,  the  natural  one  being  of  a  frank 
and  open  character,  with  somewhat  of  indecision 
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come  a  deep  stream,  strong,  jK)werful,  and, 
thougli  still  clear  and  rapid,  yet  calm,  and  shady, 
and  dark,  from  its  very  depth. 

Lord  Harold  took  his  part  in  the  convers- 
ation well  and  gracefully.  A  high  education ; 
and  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Court,  which 
had  polished  but  not  spoilt  him,  acting  upon 
a  heart,  originally  good,  feeling,  and  generous, 
had  improved  what  powers  of  mind  he  pos- 
sessed as  far  as  possible.  His  talents  were,  how- 
ever, evidently  inferior  to  those  of  Langford; 
and  though  he  himself,  apparently,  was  as  much 
struck  with  the  charm  of  the  other's  convers- 
ation as  either  Sir  Walter  or  his  daughter  had 
been,  yet  he  felt  he  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
new  guest  at  the  Manor  House ;  and  besides 
that  sensation,  which  is  in  itself  a  heavy  burden 
to  be  borne  by  those  who  seek  to  please,  there 
was  an  indescribable  something  in  Langford's 
presence  which  put  a  restraint  upon  him,  and 
even  made  him  bend  down  his  glance  before 
that  of  the  stranger.  It  was  late  before  any  one 
prepared  to  depart,  and  the  first  who  did  so  was 
Langford.     He  took  leave  of  Sir  Walter  with 
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coldly ;  but  after  lie  Imd  taken  leave  of  Miss 
Herbert,  lie  turned  to  Lord  Harold,  and  ad- 
vanced as  if  to  shake  hands  with  liiin,  tlien  sud- 
denly seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and,  wishing 
him  good  night  in  a  more  distant  manner, 
quitted  the  apartment. 

Lord  Harold  remained  behind  for  nearly  an 
hour ;  and  the  conversation  naturally  rested  on 
him  who  had  just  left  them.  The  young  noble- 
man praised  him  with  a  sort  of  forced  praise, 
which  evidently  sprang  more  from  candour  and 
the  determination  to  do  justice  than  from  really 
liking  him.  Sir  Walter  spoke  o(  him  warmly 
and  enthusiastically,  declaring  he  had  seldom 
met  any  one  at  all  equal  to  him.  Alice  Herbert 
said  little,  but  what  she  did  say  was  very  nearly 
an  echo  of  her  fathers  opinion.  After  his  cha- 
racter, his  appearance,  his  manners,  and  his 
talents  had  been  discussed,  his  state  of  fortune 
and  history  became  the  subjects  of  conjecture. 
Lord  Harold  was  surprised  when  he  heard  tliat 
the  Knight  of  Moorhurst  had  invited  an  un- 
known angler  to  his  table,  and  had  introduced 
him  to  his  daughter;  and,  though  he  said  no- 
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The  moon  had  just  gone  down,  but  the  night 
was  clear,  and  the  heavens  sparkling  with  a 
thousand  stars.  Lord  Harold's  way  lay  through 
some  thick  woods  for  about  two  miles,  and  then 
descended  suddenly  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
where  the  trees  fell  away  and  left  the  bright 
waters  wandering  on  through  a  soft  meadow. 
As  the  young  nobleman  issued  forth  from 
among  the  plantations,  he  saw  a  tall  dark 
figure  standing  by  the  river,  with  the  arms 
crossed  upon  the  chest,  and  the  eyes  apparently 
bent  upon  the  waters.  The  sound  of  the  horses' 
feet  caused  the  stranger  to  turn  ;  and  although 
the  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  Lord 
Harold  from  distinguishing  his  features,  the 
whole  form  and  air  at  once  showed  him  that  it 
was  Langford.  He  wished  him  good  evening, 
as  he  passed,  in  a  courteous  tone,  and  was  pull- 
ing up  his  horse  to  have  added  some  common 
observation ;  but  Langford  did  not  seem  to  re- 
cognise him,  and  merely  wishing  him  ^^  Good 

night ''  in  answer  to  his  salutation,  turned  away 
and  walked  down  the  stream. 
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never  be  opened  a<^ain.  Every  one  who  can 
feel  a  part  of  love,  — and  that,  in  general,  the 
coarser  part,  —  believes  that  he  has  the  high 
privilege  of  loving ;  as  though  a  man  were  to 
drink  the  mere  lees,  and  call  it  wine.  Oh  no  ! 
How  infinite  are  the  qualities  requisite,  —  each 
giving  strength,  and  vigour,  and  fire  to  the 
other  !  There  nuist  be  a  pure  and  noble  heart, 
capable  of  every  generous  and  every  ardent 
feeling;  there  must  be  a  grand  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  able  to  form  and  receive  every 
elevated  thought  and  fine  idea ;  tliere  nnist  be 
a  warm  and  vivid  imagination,  to  sport  with, 
and  combine,  and  brighten  every  beautiful 
theme  of  fancy  ;  there  must  be  a  high  and 
unearthly  soul,  giving  the  spirit's  intensity  to 
the  earthly  passion.  Even  when  all  this  is  done, 
it  is  but  a  sweet  melody;  the  harmony  is  in- 
complete, till  there  be  another  being  tuned 
alike,  and  breathing,  not  similar,  but  responsive 
tunes.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  there  may  be 
love.  Man,  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  heart,  and 
ask  thyself.  "Is  it  not  so  with  me?"  If  so, 
happy,  thrice  and  fully  happy,  art  thou.   If  not, 
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"In  the  thick  wood,  in  the  manor  park," 
replied  the  boy,  "just  above  the  stream  —  but  I 
will  show  you." 

"  Go  on ! "  said  Langford ;  and  they  were 
both  soon  hidden  by  the  trees. 

The  park  of  the  old  Manor  House,  in  its  laying 
out  and  arrangement,  resembled  the  period  of 
our  tale ;  that  is  to  say,  it  lay  between  two  epochs. 
There  was  still,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the 
house,  the  old  trim  flower  garden,  with  its  rows 
of  sombre  yew  trees ;  there  was  also  that  more 
magnificent  kind  of  billiard  table  in  which  our 
robust  ancestors  used  to  take  delight,  the  bowl- 
ing-green ;  there  were  also  several  long  alleys  of 
pine  and  beech,  carried  as  far  as  the  inequality 
of  the  ground  would  permit ;  but  then,  beyond 
that  again,  came  the  park  scenery,  in  which  we 
now  delight,  —  the  deep  wood,  the  dewy  lawns, 
the  old  unpruned  trees,  with  every  here  and 
there  a  winding  walk,  cut  neatly  amongst  the 
old  roots  and  stems,  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  most  beautiful  points  of  view.  But  we  will 
dwell  on  such  matters  no  longer ;  it  is  with 
pictures  of  the  human  heart  that  we  have  to  do. 
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but  fancy  found  in  it  an  image  of  a  thousand 
other  things ;  the  mind  moralised  upon  it,  and 
the  heart  took  the  lesson  home.  The  clouds 
even,  the  slow  fanciful  clouds,  as  writhing 
themselves  into  strange  shapes,  they  floated 
over  the  spring  sky,  sweeping  lightly  with  their 
blue  shadows  the  soft  bosom  of  the  earth,  gave 
equal  food  for  imagination,  and  induced  mani- 
fold trains  of  thought ;  and  in  the  lark's  clear 
melody,  the  ear  of  Alice  Herbert  heard  some- 
thing more  than  merely  sweet  sounds  :  her  heart 
joined  in  his  anthem;  her  thoughts  took  the 
musical  tone  of  his  sweet  song;  and  her  spirit 
rose  upon  his  wings  towards  the  gates  of  heaven. 
It  often  happened  that,  in  these  walks,  her 
father  bore  her  company,  and  it  was  always  a 
joy  and  satisfaction  to  her  when  he  did  so ;  for 
between  father  and  daughter,  there  was  that 
perfect  reciprocity  of  feeling  that  made  it  de- 
lightful to  her  to  be  able  to  pour  forth  in  his 
ear,  all  tlie  thoughts  that  sprang  up  from  her 
heart ;  and  to  hear,  as  she  leant  clinging  to  his 
arm,  all  the  sweet  and  gentle,  the  simple,  but 
strong-minded  and  noble,  ideas  which  the  face 
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a  pleasant  life,  now  emerging  into  full  sunshine 
as  it  approached  the  edge  of  the  bank,  now 
dipping  down  into  cool  and  contemplative 
shadow,  as  it  wound  in  again  amongst  the  trees, 
now  softly  rising,  now  gently  descending,  but 
never  so  rapidly  as  to  hurry  the  breath  or  to 
hasten  the  footsteps.  It  was  broad,  too,  and 
even ;  airy  and  free.  Along  this  then,  she 
wandered,  casting  off,  as  she  went,  the  slight 
degree  of  melancholy  that  at  first  shaded  her, 
and  turning  her  mind  to  its  usual  subjects  of  con- 
templation. She  thus  proceeded  for  more  than 
a  mile,  and  had  turned  to  go  back  again  to  the 
house,  when,  as  she  approached  a  spot  where 
another  path  joined  that  which  she  was  following, 
she  suddenly  heard  quick  footsteps  coming 
towards  her. 

The  mind  has  often,  in  such  cases,  rapid 
powers  of  combination,  seeming  almost  to  reach 
intuition ;  and  though  Alice  Herbert  had  no 
apparent  means  of  ascertaining  who  was  the 
person  that  approached,  yet  she  instantly  turned 
pale,  and  became,  for  a  moment,  a  good  deal 
agitated.  With  woman's  habitual  mastery  over 
her  own  emotions,  however,  she  recovered  her- 
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rifilmoii  iiDiDediaielj,    and    -was    walking  on 
K  dmlf  3s  before,    when     X^^rd     Harold,  a» 
ilieladq«ted,joine«l  her  in  her  -walk. 
"Good  nffimn^   Alice,"     he    said,     "  I    have 
JIA  seen  yflv  hther,   a^id    Yis-ve     come    out  to 
Beet  too." 

"Good  monung,  lEld'warcl,**  -warn  her  answer. 
"  loo  nmst  have  been  early  up  to  liave  beeii 
owWeMtooE.  Bm  as  my  father  has  rittn, 
Ifl  M  go  in  to  breakfast." 
"  ^ly,  suy  w\ili  loe  a  moment,  Alice,"  said 
tliejoilag uian — "it  is  but  seldom  that  I  have 
•ffwinntM  alone  vrith  you  !  " 

'femadeno  reply,  hut  continued  on  her  way 
•""ifis  the  house,  Mi-ith  her  eyes  ca&t  down  and 
w  cbrek  a  little  pale.  Lord  Harold  at  length 
'ow  het  hand  and  detained  her  gently,  s^ii^ 
"%,  Alice,  you  must  stay  ;  1  have  your  &. 
•IWs  pennisaion  for  keeping  you  a  Utile  longer, 
■'"'^'i  I  fear,   Alice,    from    what   I  see,  thtt  I 

•failkeepyou  here  in  vain. Alice,"  he  added 

^  mating  an  attempt  to  command  hit  fed. 
"^  "dear  Alice,  did  yon-  laark  the  few  words 
^*dtoyou  last  night^** 
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Alice  Herbert  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
one  might  have  heard  her  heart  beating,  so 
greatly  was  she  agitated ;  but  at  length  evi- 
dently exerting  a  strong  effort  of  resolution,  she 
looked  up  and  replied,  "  I  did  mark  them,  Ed- 
ward, and  they  gave  me  veiT  great  pain,  and  I 
have  been  gi-ieved  about  them  ever  since." 

"Why  —  why?"  demanded  Lord  Harold, 
eagerly,  "  why  should  they  give  you  pain,  when 
it  is  in  your  own  power  to  render  tliem  for  me, 
at  least,  the  happiest  words  that  ever  were 
spoken  ;  and  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
voting my  whole  life  to  make  you  happy  in  re- 
turn ? 

"  It  is  not  in  my  own  power,  Edward,"  re- 
plied Alice,  firmly  but  gently,  not  attempting 
to  withdraw  the  hand  that  Lord  Harold  still 
held,  but  leaving  it  in  his,  cold,  tranquil,  un- 
given  though  unresisting,  "  It  is  not  in  my 
own  power." 

"  Then  am  I  so  very  distasteful  to  you," 
he  exclaimed,  sorrowfully,  "  that  no  attention, 
no  pains,  no  affection,  no  time  can  make  you 
regard  me  with  complaisance?" 
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your  husband,  might  not  these  feelings  grow 
warmer— stronger?" 

"  They  might,  or  they  might  not,"  answered 
Alice;  "but,  Edward,  I  must  not,  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  put  them  to  the  test.  There  is  but  one 
thing  will  ever  induce  me  to  marry  any  man  — 
loving  him  deeply,  strongly,  and  entirely,  loving 
him  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  And  is  there  such  a  man?"  demanded  Lord 
Harold  suddenly,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing 
his  eyes  keenly  upon  her. 

Alice  lifted  hers  in  return,  full,  but  some- 
what reproachfully  to  his  countenance.  "  Ed- 
ward," she  said,  "  that  is  a  question  you  have 
no  right  to  put !  However,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  because  we  have  been  com- 
panions from  our  childhood,  because  I  do  really 
esteem  you,  I  will  answer  your  question.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  such  a  hold  of  me ;  and  till 
I  meet  with  such,  I  will  never  marry  any  one." 

"Tlien,  then,  dear  Alice,  there  is  yet  hope ! " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  You  construe  what  I  have  said  very  wrong- 
ly," she  replied.    "  Do  not  I  Oh  !  do  not.  Lord 
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early  friendship  ?  Oh  !  Edward,  why  should 
any  thing  thus  come  to  interrupt  such  friend- 
ship?— to  bring  a  coldness  over  such  regard?" 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  Alice,"  said  Lord 
Harold,  "  I  was  wrong  to  refer  to  my  hopes ; 
but  I  meant  not  to  say  that  you  had  willingly 
given  them  encouragement ;  I  meant  ratlier  to 
excuse  myself  for  entertaining  them,  than  to 
blame  you.  Blame  you  I  did  not  —  I  could  not. 
All  that  you  have  done  has  been  gentle  and 
right.  Do  not  then,  Alice,  do  not  let  any  thing 
which  has  passed  to-day  interrupt  our  friendship, 
or  bring,  as  you  say,  a  coldness  over  your  regard 
for  me.  I-et  me  still  see  you  as  heretofore;  let  me 
still  be  to  you  as  a  friend,  as  a  brotlier.  There  is 
no  knowing  what  change  may  take  place  in  the 
human  heart,  what  sudden  accidents  may  plant 
in  it  feelings  which  were  not  there  before.  Some 
good  chance  may  thus  befriend  me — some  happy 
circumstance  may  awaken  new  feelings  in  your 
heart." 

"  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  deceive  yourself," 
she  said.  "  Such  will  never  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  cruel  of  me,  it  would  be  wrong  both 
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"  You  cannot  suppose  me  capable  of  speaking 
such  a  thing  at  all,"  cried  Alice,  both  mortified 
and  surprised. 

"  Oh  no  !"  he  said;  "but  I  mean  to  ask  that 
it  may  remain  a  secret  even  from  my  father." 

"  With  your  own  father,"  said  Alice,  "  you 
must  of  course  deal  as  you  please,  but  with 
mine  — ^" 

"  Yours  knows  my  object  in  coming  to-day 
already,"  interrupted  Lord  Harold,  "  and  must 
of  course  know  the  result.  Mine  has  given  his 
fullest  consent,  upon  my  honour,  to  my  seeking 
your  hand.  All  I  ask  is,  that  he  may  not  know 
I  have  sought  it,  and  it  has  been  refused.  Let 
me  visit  here  as  usual  —  let  me         ■** 

"  I  had  heard,"  said  Alice,  "  that  you  were 
going  up  to  London.    Why  not  do  so  at  once  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  he  answered ;  "  I  will.  But  that 
will  only  be  for  a  few  days ;  and,  at  my  return, 
there  must  be  no  difference,  Alice —  Promise 
me  that  —  promise,  if  but  for  the  sake  of  early 
fnendship  — for  the  sake  of  childish  compa- 
nionship." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  afler  a  moment's  pauie; 
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to  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  heavy  ashy 
features  quite  out  of  the  natural  line. 

"  Well,  John,  what  do  you  want?"  de- 
manded Alice,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  the  poor  man  from  her  childhood.  ^^  Is 
there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  Mistress  Alice;  no,  my  pretty  maid  I" 
replied  the  man.  "  Only  take  care  of  your 
sweet  self,  lady.  I  came  up  to  be  at  the  con- 
ference —  wherever  there  is  a  conference  there 
am  I  —  and  I  heard  you  and  Harold  talking 
when  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes; 
and  now,  lo  1  the  conference  seems  over." 

**  It  is  so  for  to-day,  at  least,  John,"  replied 
Lord  Harold ;  *'  so  now  let  us  pass,  my  good 


man." 


"  Call  me  not  good,  Harold,"  he  replied. 

**  <  There  yet  was  good  but  one 

That  trod  this  cold  earth's  breasty 
And  now  to  heaven  he's  gone 
For  our  eternal  rest.' 

But  you  see  I  was  right,  Harold.  Tliey  call 
me  silly;  but  I  am  not  silly  in  matters  of 
love.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  tliis  morning 
as  you  crossed  the  bridge." 
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to  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  heavy  ashy 
features  quite  out  of  the  natural  line. 

"  Well,  John,  what  do  you  want  ?"  de- 
manded Alice,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  the  poor  man  from  her  childhood.  "  la 
there  any  tiling  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  No,  Mistress  Alice;  no,  my  pretty  maid !" 
replied  the  man.  "  Only  take  care  of  your 
sweet  self,  lady.  I  came  up  to  be  at  the  con- 
ference —  wherever  there  is  a  conference  there 
am  I  —  and  I  heard  you  and  Harold  talking 
when  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  bushes; 
and  now,  lo  !  the  conference  seems  over." 

**  It  is  so  for  to-day,  at  least,  John,"  replied 
Lord  Harold ;  "  so  now  let  ns  pass,  my  good 
man." 

"  Call  me  not  good,  Harold,"  he  replied. 

"  *  There  yet  was  good  but  one 

That  trod  this  cold  earth's  breast. 
And  now  to  heaven  he 's  gone 
For  our  eternal  rest.' 

But  you  see  I  was  right,  Harold.  They  call 
me  silly;  but  I  am  not  silly  in  matters  of 
love.  I  told  you  how  it  would  be  tliis  morning 
as  you  crossed  the  bridge." 
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"My  good  man,  I  heard  yoa  say  some* 
thing,'*  replied  the  young  nobleman;  "but 
what,  I  did  not  know.** 

"You  sViovdd  have  listened  then,*'  replied 
the  madman.  *'  Always  listen  when  any  one 
speaks  to  you!  Did  you  not  learn  that  at 
school  ?  Always  listen,  especially  to  the  masters. 
Now,  if  you  had  listened  you  would  have  heard: 
I  told  you  she  would  not  have  you." 

Lord  Harold  turned  red,  and  Alice  felt  for 
him ;  hut  he  replied,  good-humouredly,  as  they 
walked  on  with  the  madman  following  tliem, — 
"  I  rather  imagine,  John,  you  have  been  listen- 
ing to  some  purpose." 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  listening,  but  I 
heard,"  replied  the  madman ;  "  and  two  other 
pairs  of  ears  did  the  same." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Harold ;  "  and 
who  might  they  be  ?" 

**  Oh,  the  fox  and  the  dog!"  replied  Silly 
John,  in  a  rambling  way.  —  "  The  fox  and  the 
iog,  to  be  sure.  The  dog  wanted  to  go  away 
when  you  canae,  but  the  fox  would  not  let  him, 
saying,  that  if  they  stirred  they  would  be  heard 
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and  seen,  and  then  folks  would  wonder  what 
they  came  there  for  so  early  of  a  morning ;  — 
was  not  that  a  cimning  fox  ?  But  I  could  have 
told  him  what  they  both  came  there  for,  if  I 
had  liked ;  but  that  would  never  do." 

"  And  pray  what  was  the  dog's  name  ?'*  de* 
manded  Lord  Harold,  in  a  quiet  tone,  well 
knowing  that  an  appearance  of  curiosity  would 
often  set  their  half-witted  companion  rambling 
to  different  subjects  from  that  which  had  before 
engaged  him. 

"Oh,  every  dog  has  a  name,"  replied  the 
madman;  "  but  tliey  change  their  names  as  well 
as  men  and  women,  Harold.  Now  this  dog's 
name  was  once  Lion,  and  it  is  now  Trusty,  and 
to-morrow  it  may  be  Lord.  I  have  known  dogs 
have  twenty  names  in  their  lives.  God  help  us  ! 
we  are  queer  creatures  I— and  talking  of  dogs,  I 
had  a  dog  when  I  was  second  master  at  Up- 
pington  School,"  —  and  so  he  rambled  on. 

There  was  now  no  stopping  him,  or  recalling 
him  to  the  subject;  and  he  followed  Alice  and 
Lord  Harold,  keeping  close  to  the  side  of  the 
latter,  and  talking  incessantly,  but  now  so  deeply 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  day  which  we  have  begun  in  the  last  chapter, 
passed  over  without  any  other  event  of  import- 
ance. Lord  Harold  left  Alice  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed.  Alice 
communicated  to  her  father  all  that  had  taken 
place,  and  found  him  more  grieved  than  she  had 
expected,  but  not  at  all  surprised.  The  angler 
was  again  seen  fishing  in  the  stream,  as  the 
first  shadows  of  evening  began  to  fall ;  but  his 
efforts  were  not  so  successful  as  before,  and  he 
retired  early  to  rest. 

The  following  morning  was  again  a  bright 
one,  —  too  bright  indeed  for  his  sport ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  Langford  made  his 
appearance  at  the  manor  house  and  paid  a 
lengthened  visit.  At  first  he  found  only  Sir 
Walter  Herbert  at  home,  but  tlie  visitor  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  conversation  much ;  and  the  good 
old  knight  suffered  it  to  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  society  of  his  new  acquaintance  was 
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witli  Henry  Langford ;  nor  indeed  so  rapidly  to 
become  in  love  with  any  one  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  She  was  capable  of  deep,  and  intense, 
and  ardent  feeling ;  and  the  depths  of  her  heart 
were  full  of  warm  affections.  But  the  waves 
of  profound  waters  are  not  easily  stirred  up  by 
light  winds — a  ripple  may  curl  the  surface,  but 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  is  still.  She  was  not  in 
love  with  Langford;  but  had  she  not  known 
him,  it  is  possible —barely  possible,  that  though 
she  would  not  have  accepted  Lord  Harold  at 
once,  she  might,  as  many  a  woman  does,  have 
Buffered  him  to  pursue  his  suit  till  she  felt  her- 
self bound  in  honour  to  give  him  her  hand, 
without  feeling  any  ardent  attachment  towards 
him  even  at  last,  and  trusting  for  happiness  to 
esteem  and  regard.  Her  acquaintance  with 
Langford,  however,  had  given  her  feelings  a 
more  decided  character;  had  taught  her  that 
she  could  not  marry  any  one  whom  she  did  not 
absolutely  love.  It  went  no  farther:  but,  as  far 
as  that,  the  sort  of  surprise  and  pleasure  which 
his  conversation  had  given  her  certainly  did  go ; 
and  now  on  their  second  meeting  there  might 
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and  it  was  something  for  a  country  gentleman 
to  have  been  abroad  at  all." 

"  I  have  been  very  differently  situated,  Sir  Wal- 
ter : "  replied  his  guest ;  "  though  not  born  upon 
the  Continent,  being,  thank  God  !  an  English- 
man, yet  the  greater  part  of  my  early  life  was  spent 
in  other  lands.  My  mother  was  not  of  this  coun- 
try and  she  loved  it  not — nor  indeed  had  oc- 
casion to  love  it.  We  resided  much  in  France, 
and  much  in  Italy :  some  short  time  too  was 
passed  in  Spain ;  but  those  visits  were  in  early 
years ;  and  I  have  since  seen  more  of  various 
countries  while  serving  with  our  troops  under 
Turenne.  I  was  very  young,  indeed  a  mere  boy, 
when  the  British  forces  in  which  I  served  were 
recalled  from  the  service  of  France ;  but  I  was 
one  of  those  who  judged,  perhaps  wrongly,  that 
England  had  no  right  to  leave  her  allies  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  war,  and  who  tlierefore  re- 
mained with  the  French  forces  till  the  peace 
was  concluded.  I  have  since  served  for  many 
years  in  several  other  countries;  and  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  while  there  is  no 
life  which  affords  more  opportunity  for  idleness 


teitol^ePsf    if  his    natural    di«po«tion  m 

Wbio,  there  is   no  life  which  gives  bo  macfa 

(fpnuuty  t£  improvement,  if  be  be  bot  in- 

AMdu'un^iO've.'' 

K^^ndlnkmed  eagerly  and  attentively,  Sar 

Ui^Mhaii  come  near  a   subject  vrhidi  had 

become  of  interest   to  her — his   own  late  and 

luBtory.    Sit  Walter  listened    too  wilb  excited 

npedaUon;  bat  their  gneat  turned   the  coo- 

Ttnaltan  imme^ioely    to     other    things,    uid 

ituntly  ^n  tooV  hia  leave  and  quitted  them. 

When  be  ma  gone,  Sir  Walter  himself  could 
Dot  n&ain  from  sajing,  *'  That  is  certainly  an 
eunoniinuy  young  man.  Poor  leliow  I  I 
Dmcli  fesr,  Alice,  that  he  is  one  of  those  whom 
^  fault!  of  their  parents — the  weskneas  of  a 
noCber,  and  the  vices  of  a  father — have  sent 
ibro»d  upon  the  world,  without  the  legitiniati 
fe  of  kindred." 

"  Oh .'  no,  indeed,  tny  dear  father,"  cried 
A^u,  "l  cannot  believe  that.  Hewoald  never 
'9"^  K>  bokUy  and.  so  tenderly  of  his  mother,  if 
■^  vere  any  »tain  npon  her  name.  He  has 
Iviee  mentioned  ber,  and  each  time  1  have  seem 
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six  weeks  in  the  small  country  town  we  hare 
described ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alice 
Herbert,  he  had  heard  from  every  lip  but  one 
account  of  her  character.  He  had  spoken  of 
her  with  many,  and  every  one  with  whom  he 
spoke  loved  her. 

He  might  therefore  be  well  pleased  to  love 
her  too,  when  he  found  that  to  virtue  and  excel- 
lence were  joined  beauty,  talents,  and  sweetness, 
such  as  he  had  never  beheld  united  before.  We 
have  seen  also  what  was  the  conclusion  he  had 
come  to  when  he  beheld  her  in  the  society 
of  Lord  Harold ;  and  we  may  add,  that  he 
was  more  mortified,  disappointed,  and  angry 
with  himself,  than  he  was  at  all  inclined  to 
admit.  When,  however,  on  the  following  day 
—  placed  in  a  situation  from  which  he  could 
not  retreat  unperceived  —  he  had  been  an  un- 
intentional, and  even  an  unwilling  witness  to 
a  part  of  her  conversation  with  Lord  Harold, 
and  when  from  that  part  he  learned  undeniably 
that  she  rejected  that  young  nobleman's  suit, 
he  felt  grateful  to  her  for  reconciling  him 
with  himself,  and  for  removing  so  speedily  the 
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^^oOft  rit   tibe    porecetling  evening.       TTia* 

,j^^  \ai  \iwn    «fc    first,     but    a  mCTe    fparfc 

^M|iL%(j(£t  i^tax,    axkd     bad    dwindled    away 

o!i\iitMiw&  e&.diict,     blazed    ap   into    a   fiu* 

^^i^iame'Otmi  ^lefore  :    and  in  their  second 

iuemv  \r  teVt  aa  if  an  explanation  had  taken 

I^  between  ttwxR,  utd  that  she  had  told  him, 

"  I  im  to  be  won>  if  you  can  find  the  rtghi  way 

sad  we  uifficieat  ^Vigence." 

But  BtiQ  iWre  was  much  to  be  thought  o^ 
ibeie  vaa  nvach  to  be  considered,  there  were 
pecoliaT  pointa  in  bis  own  situation,  which  ren< 
dered  the  chance  of  gaining  her  Jalher's  coo- 
KDt  to  his  suit  almost  desperate.  He  felt  ~~  he 
knar,  that  if  he  lingered  long  near  lier,  he 
t^KHildloTe  her  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  strong 
and  energetic  mind,  of  a  generous  and  feeling 
heart ;  be  ielt  too  from  indications  which  he 
did  not  pause  to  examine,  hut  which  were  But 
ficient  for  him,  that  there  was  a  chance  of  bis 
*iiuung  her  love  in  return.  But  then  if  the 
giving  his  heart  and  the  gaining  hers,  was  but 
to  produce  miaery  to  both,  o^t  he  —  ought 
he  to  panse  for   a  moment,  ere  he  decided  on 
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flying  for  ever  from  a  scene  of  such  tempt- 
ation? But  tlien  came  in  again  the  voice  of 
hope,  representing  prospects  the  most  impro- 
bable as  the  most  Ukely,  changing  the  relative 
bearings  of  all  the  circumstances  ai'ound  him, 
and  whispering  tliat  even  for  the  bare  chance 
of  winning  such  happiness,  he  might  well  stake 
tlie  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life.  Such  were 
the  thoughts  that  agitated  him,  with  many  an- 
other on  which  it  is  needless  here  to  touch. 
Such  was  the  theme  for  meditation  on  which  he 
pored  while  wandering  on  beside  the  stream. 

The  afternoon  had  gone  by,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  day  had  become  obscured,  not  only 
by  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  but  by  some  large 
heavy  clouds  which  had  rolled  up,  and  seemed 
to  portend  a  thunderstorm.  Langford  had 
looked  up  twice  to  the  sky,  not  with  any  pur- 
pose of  returning  home,  for  the  rain  he  feared 
not;  and,  in  witnessing  the  grand  contention 
of  the  elements,  he  had  always  felt  an  excite- 
ment and  elevation  from  his  boyhood.  There 
had  always  seemed  to  him  something  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  flame  of  heaven,  and  in  the 
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roaring  voice  of  the  thunder,  which  raised  hi^ 

thoughts,  and  incited  to  noble  efibrts  and  great 

and  mighty  aspiradons.     He  locked  up  twice^ 

however,  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  cloudy 

as,  vniiUng  themselves    into    strange   shapesi 

they  took  possession  of  the  sky,  borne  by  the 

breath  of  a  quiet  sultry  wind,    which  seemed 

scarcely  powerfiil  enough  to  .move  tlieir  heavy 

maBses  throng^  the  atmosphere. 

When  he  looked  up  a  third  time,  Langford's 
eye  ^as  attracted  to  the  opposite  bank  by  the 
form  of  the  half-witted  man.  Silly  John,  making 
eager  signs  to  him  without  speaking,  although, 
from  the  point  at  which  he  stood  upon  this 
slope,  Langfoid  could  have  heard  every  word 
with  ease. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  caught  the 
angler's  eye,  however,  the  half-witted  man  called 
to  him  vehemently  to  come  over,  pointing  with 
his  stick  towards  a  path  through  the  trees,  and 
shouting  "  You  are  wanted  there  !" 

Langford  paused,  doubting  whether  he  should 
cross  or  not;  for  though  the  stream  was  shallow, 
and  the  trouble  but  little,  still  the  man  tliat 
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called  him  was,  as  he  well  knew,  insfiuie,  and 
might  be  urged  merely  by  some  idle  fiuicy. 

While  he  hesitated,  however,  the  other  ran 
down  the  bank,  exclaiming,  when  he  had  come 
close  to  the  margin,  ^^  Quick,  quick.  Master 
Harry,  or  ill  may  happen  to  her  you  love 
best ! " 

Langford  stayed  not  to  ask  himself,  who  that 
was;  but  crossed  the  stream  in  a  momentf 
demanding,  "  What  do  you  mean,  John  ?  what 
ill  is  likely  to  happen  to " 

He  was  about  to  add  tlie  name  of  her  who  had 
so  recently  and  busily  occupied  his  thoughts; 
but  suddenly  remembering  himself,  he  stopped 
short,  and  the  half-witted  man  burst  into  a 
laugh,  exclaiming,  "  What  I  you  wo'n't  say  it. 
Master  Harry?  Well,  come  along  with  me 
quick ;  you  will  find  I  am  right.  I  settled  it 
all  for  you  long  ago,  when  I  was  an  usher 
at  Uppington  School;  and  I  said  you  should 
marry  her,  whether  the  old  lord  liked  it  or 
not.  But  come  on !  come  on  quick !  There 
are  two  of  the  foxes  down  there  waiting  by  the 
dingle,  just  beyond  the  park  gates.     You  know 
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nW  fei»  we,    'SidEaater     Harry  ?     Well,  yoa 

Lever itMff^t  to  go  fox-hunting  this  evening; 

bsl  I  edi  ihem.  foxes   because  the  law  won't 

k  ii£  oiX  them  by  any  other  name ;  and  she 

\m  |Kie  &s^m  to  the  old  goody  Hardy,  the 

Uiad  woman,  and  to  talk  with  her.     Then  she 

^1  have  to  read  a  chapter   in    the   Bible,  I 

^Mvmnt;  so  that  she  will  be  just  coming  back 

about  this  ume,  and  then  she  will  meet  witli 

the  foxes;  thoiu^  after  all,  they  are  waiting 

for  Master  Nicholas,  the  collector's  clerk,  I  dare 

say ;  but  they  will  nerer  let  her  jiass  without 

inquiry." 

While  he  ^kc  these   wild   and   rambling 
words,  he  walked  on  rapidly,  followed  by  Lang* 
ford,  who  was  now  seriously  alarmed ;  for,  al- 
though what  bis  companion  poured  forth  was 
league  and  incoherent,  yet  there  were  indications 
in  it  of  something  being  really  wrong  and  of 
some  danger  menacing  Alice  Herbert.     He  re- 
linked, too,   that  the  half-witted  man,  as  lie 
^*U»d  along,    frequently  grasped  the  cudgel 
that  he  carried,  and  lifted  it  up  slightly,  as  if  to 
«^e;  but  it  ^ras  to  vai'^  ^^^  Langford  tried 


vnmu-  aii>I  ii"i'(  lr\  aiil   iniittcr.  ;ui(l  on 
iiis    pace.       rim^    lliev    |)i(»coccK*(l    t 
wood  that  topped  the  bank  over  t 
across  a  part  of  the  manor-park  to  a 
a  belt  of  planting  flanked  the  enclo 
on  tlie  side  farthest  from  the  house  ; 
lage.  It  was  separated,  by  a  high  pal 
lane  which  ran  along  to  some  cottage 
of  an  upland  common,  and  which 
was  every  here  and  there  broken  i 
irregular  green,  ornamented  by  high 

The  ground  around,  indeed^  seen 
cut  off  from  the  park,  and  probably 
so  in  former  times. 

There  was  a  small  gate  opened 
park  into  the  lane,  at  the  distance  ( 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  at  wh 
ford  and  his  companion  approached  t 
and  at  tliat  hour  of  the  evenini;  thev 


V^taniisOaatgate  Silly  John  npid/ybent 
bBsW^«\Vmhey  liad  not  yet  reached  ii  vlwo 
Itnghid  auddenly  \ieard  a  scream  proceeding 
im  tW  We  on  \iis  right  hand,  and  mt- 
tally  dme  Xo  \^m.  T'he  tnemory  of  the  «» ii 
pei^  stronger  and  keener  than  that  oftiw  ere - 
uhI,  ibot^h  be  bad  never  heard  that  niet  in 
lay  other  pitch  than  that  of  calm  aad  peacHbf 
eonvemtioo,  the  distinctive  totte  was  u  ^ 
eeraib\e  to  the  quicV  sense  in  the  Krean  he 
oow  beard,  as  it  WQuid  have  been  had  Alice 
Herbert  simply  called  him  by  his  name.  He 
pBoaed  for  do  other  iodication :  in  a  moment 
he  was  through  the  belt  of  planting ;  and, 
vaulting  at  a  bound  over  the  paling,  he  stood  in 
otte  of  tbe  little  greens  we  have  mentioned,  an 
unexpected  iotrnder  upon  a  par^  engaged  in 
DO  very  Intimate  occnpatioo. 

On  the  sandy  path  which  marked  die  panage 
of  the  lane  across  the  green  stood  Alice  Her- 
"  ber^  with  a  laU  powerful  man  gracing  ber 
^tiybjthe  right  shoulder,  and  keeping  the 
•onole  rf  a  pistol  to  her  temple,  in  order,  ap- 
puftaly,  to  prevent  hex  from  screaming,  while 
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another  was  busily  engaged  in  rifling  her  person 
of  any  thing  valuable  she  bore  about  her.  So 
prompt  and  rapid  had  been  the  approach  of 
Langford,  that  the  two  gentlemen  of  the  road 
were  quite  taken  unawares;  and  the  one  who 
lield  her  was  in  the  very  act  of  vowing,  that  he 
would  blow  her  brains  out  if  she  uttered  a  word, 
when  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  he  held  to  her 
head  was  suddenly  knocked  up  in  the  air  by  a 
blow  from  the  unexpected  intruder.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  robber  was  to  pull  the  trigger, 
and  the  pistol  went  o(F,  carrying  the  ball  a  foot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  head  of  Alice 
Herbert. 

Instantly  letting  go  his  grasp  of  the  terrified 
girl,  the  man  who  had  held  her  threw  down 
the  pistol  and  drew  his  sword  upon  his  assail- 
ant. But  Langford*s  blade  was  already  in  his 
hand ;  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapon 
was  remarkable,  so  that  in  less  than  tliree 
passes  which  took  place  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, the  robber's  sword  was  wrenched  from 
his  grasp  and  flying  amongst  the  boughs  of  the 
trees,  while  he  himself,  brought  upon  his  knee, 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  neck  as  he  fell. 
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dovm  low  that  you  may  not  be  hurt  when  they 
fire.     I  will  defend  you  with  my  life." 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  the  second 
ruiSan  deliberately  presented  the  pistol  at  him, 
and  fired.  Langford  felt  that  he  was  wounded 
in  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  blow  of  the  bullet 
made  him  stagger ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  he  had  been  wounded  before  more 
tlian  once,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  he 
was  not  now  severely  hurt. 

His  two  assailants,  however,  were  rushing 
fiercely  upon  him,  and  the  odds  seemed  strong 
against  him ;  but  at  that  moment  another  arm, 
and  a  strong  one,  came  in  aid  of  his  own.  His 
half-witted  guide  had,  by  this  time,  scrambled 
over  the  paling,  as  well  as  his  lameness  would 
permit ;  and,  with  the  cunning  of  madness,  had 
crept  quickly  behind  the  two  plunderers.  As 
soon  as  he  was  within  arm's  length,  which  was 
but  a  moment  after  tlie  shot  was  fired  that 
wounded  Langford  in  the  shoulder,  he  waved 
his  cudgel  in  the  air,  and  struck  the  man  who 
bad  discharged  the  pistol  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  laid  him  prostrate  and  stunned 
upon  the  ground. 


\jjig^td's  qriiclc  ^ye   instantly  perceived  the 
ajbaniagc?  and    li«    msliecl    forward,  sword  in 
\anA,  vTfOTi  t^  other  mao.       Finding,  however, 
^i  \k  iay  was  against  them,  the  ruffian  fled 
%mauv,  ^\ec  making     an    ineffectual  effort  to 
raise  \iis  companion ;   and,    in  a  moment  after, 
the  sound  of  a  horse's    feet,  as  it  galloped  ra- 
pidly away,  was  heard  in  the  road  above. 

"  ll  IS  Tight  that    every   man  should  have 
bis  nag,*  said   the   half-witted   man,  turning 
over  the  prostrate  rohber  with  his  foot ;  "  but 
thou  wilt  ride  no  more,  Simpleton  !  —  I  wonder 
if  these  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas  have  lightened 
the  harden  of  Master   Nicholas,    the  clerk,'' 
he  continued,  turning   as   if  to  speak  to  him 
whom  he  had  guided  thither ;  but  by  this  time 
Langford  had  returned  to  the  spot  where  Alice 
Herbert  stood;  and,  holding  both  her  hands 
in  his,  was  congratulating  her  upon  her  escape, 
wid)  all  those  feelings  sparkling  forth  from  his 
eyes  which  might  well  arise  from  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  combined  with  all  the 
^^Mnights  and    fencies  which  had   lately  been 

^^  at  hk  heart. 

H  4 
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Alice  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  full  of 
deep  gratitude.  Perhaps  there  might  be  some- 
thing more  in  it,  too;  and,  without  listening 
much  to  vanity,  he  might  have  read  it,  "  I 
would  rather  be  thus  protected  by  you  than  by 
any  one  I  ever  knew.** 

There  are  times  and  circumstances  which 
draw  two  hearts  together  in  a  moment,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  long  in  finding  each 
other  out;  and  such  were  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  stood.  She  was 
very  pale,  however;  and  Langford  was  some- 
what apprehensive,  also,  that  the  worthy  per- 
sonage who  had  galloped  o£P,  might  return  with 
more  of  his  fraternity:  so  that,  after  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  and  assurance  to  Alice, 
he  called  to  his  half-witted  companion,  "Come, 
John,  come  !  Leave  the  scoundrel  where  he 
is :  we  have  not  time  to  make  sure  of  him ;  and 
we  had  better  get  into  the  park  and  towards 
the  manor  as  fast  as  possible.'* 

Tlius  saying,  he  drew  Alice's  arm  within 
his  own,  and  led  her  on  to  the  gate  of  the 
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puk^  gpeddng  eagerly    tx>   iier   of  all  that  had 
occuttdL  Tbe  maAmaTi  folio w^ed  more  slowly ; 
kt  d«;  had  Karceiy   gone  a  hundred  jards 
inAdnthepQluig^lien  XAngford  peroeiTed  that 
lus  {m  e(»B^aiv\on  wbs  turning  more  and  more 
pole  erery  moment.     Her  eyelids,  too,  drooped 
beavilf,  and  she  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voices 
'*  I  am  very  &mt."     Scarcely  had  she  spoken 
dienrords,  when  he  felt  her  beginning  to  sink, 
and,  pWdng  her  upon  a  bank  beneath  one  of 
the  old  treeft  o(  the  park,  he  bade  their  crazy 
companion  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
home,  and  bring  up  some  of  the  servants  to 
assist  in  carrying  their  fair  mistress  home. 

The  man  seemed  to  comprehend  at  once, 
and  set  off  to  obey ;   but   Langford  did  not 
wait  for  the  return  of  his  messenger   ere  he 
endeavoured  to  recall  Alice  to  herself.     From  a 
htde  brook  which  ran  down  towards  the  stream, 
he  brought  up   some   water  in  Ins  hands,   in 
ocder  to  sprinkle  her  fiawie  tlierewith ;  but  as  he 
did  so  something  struck  his  eye  which  he  had 
not  perceived  before,  and  which  made  his  heart 
rink  widi  sensations  that  he  had  never  felt  before, 
even  in  scenes  of  carnage  and  horror  such  as 
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man  seldom  witnesses.  The  sleeve  of  Alice  Her- 
bert's white  dress  on  the  right  arm  was  dripping 
with  blood,  and  Langford,  in  agony  lest  she 
should  have  sustained  some  injury,  after  casting 
the  water  in  her  face,  tore  her  sleeve  open  to 
seek  for  the  wound.  No  hurt  was  to  be  found, 
however ;  no  blood  was  flowing  down  that  fair 
smooth  skin ;  the  stains  were  less  in  the  inside 
of  her  garment  than  on  the  out,  and  the  blood 
which  he  now  saw  trickling  down  his  own  arm 
—  the  arm  on  which  she  had  been  leaning  —  so 
as  to  dabble  the  back  of  his  hand,  showed  him 
whence  that  had  proceeded  which  had  stained 

her  dress. 

The  cool  air,  the  recumbent  position,  and  the 

water  he  had  thrown  in  her  face,  had,  by  this 
time,  begun  to  recall  Alice  to  consciousness; 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  her  recover,  of  finding 
that  she  was  unhurt,  and  of  having  successfully 
defended  her,  threw  Henry  Langford  off  his 
guard,  so  far  at  least,  that  he  pressed  a  long 
kiss  on  the  fair  hand  he  held  fondly  in  his  own. 
Alice's  languid  eyes  met  his  as  he  raised  his 
head,  but  there  was  a  slight  smile  upon  her 
lip,  and  he  saw  that  be  had  not  offended. 


ROBBCR.  If? 

Her  first  faint  mrords,  as  soon  as  she  had  nifi- 
ciendy  recorered  herself  to  speftk,  were,  «  Voa 
veburt!  Oh,  Captain  Langford,  lam  sore  yon 
are  very  much  hurt ;  and  my  being  weak  enough 
U)  bint  when  1  fonnd  the  blood  trickling  down 
my  arm,  has  delayed  yoa  but  the  longer  in  get* 
ting  assistance.     For  Heaven's  sake  leare  me 
here,  and  seek  some  one  to  attend  toyonr  womxi 
as  soon  as  yoa  can.     I  shall  be  quite  safe  here. 
1  have  no  fear  now,  but  am  only  afraid  that  I 
camiot  walk  very  fiast ;  and,  indeed,  pa  should 
not  be  without  help  any  lot^r.** 

Langfbrd  assured  her  that  his  wound  was  a 
trifle^  that  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  that  the  blood 
he  had  lost  could  do  him  no  injury.    But  Alice 
would  not  be  satisfied ;  and,  finding  that  Lang- 
(ord  would  not  go  without  her,  she  insisted 
upon  proceeding  immediately.    She  trembled 
?ery   mndi,  and  could   walk  but  slowly;  but 
she  persevered  in  her  determination,  and  had 
half  crossed  the  park,  when  they  were  met  by 
Sr  Walter   himself,   and  four  or  five  of  the 
servants.     The  feelinga  of  the  fiaiher  at  that 
moment  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed:  he  threw  his  arms  wundhia  daughter. 
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exclaiming,  "  My  child,  my  dear  child  !  But 
are  you  not  hurt,  my  Alice?  Yes,  yes,  you 
are !  You  are  covered  with  blood  !  "  and  his 
own  cheek  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  It  is  his,  my  father,"  replied  Alice,  leaning 
upon  Sir  Walter's  bosom,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Langford:  "I  am  quite  unhurt,  but 
he  is  wounded,  and  I  am  afraid  seriously.  He 
gave  me  his  arm  to  help  me  home,  and,  in  a 
minute,  my  whole  sleeve  was  wet  with  blood. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  faint  when  I  saw  it,  and 
that  has  made  us  longer ;  so  pray  let  somebody 
look  to  his  wound  immediately." 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Langford; 
and,  while  Sir  Walter  hurried  him  and  his 
daughter  on  to  the  Manor  House,  he  loaded 
her  deliverer  with  both  thanks  and  inquiries. 
Liangford  assured  him,  the  wound  that  he  had 
received  was  a  mere  trifle,  that  the  ball  had 
lodged  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  could  move  his 
arm  nearly  as  well  as  ever ;  and  then,  to  change 
the  subject,  he  recounted  to  Sir  Walter  and 
Alice  as  they  went,  how  he  had  been  led  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  found  her,  by  the  un- 
fortunate half-witted  man,* John  Gb-aves. 


T-CfE      KOBB£S.  IW 

"Hciball  wander  about  the  world  no  mor^ 
U I  on  {irovide  liiin  vrith  a  home,"  exclaimnf 
Sir  Walter,  tumtng  to  look  for  the  person  of 
wbom  'ia^  spoke ;  but  he  was  no  longn  with 
the  fut;,  and  l^y  could  hear  h»  voice  in  die 
woods  at  some  distance,  aiogiag  one  of  tbe  old 
melodies  of  thoee  droes. 

When  they  reached  that  door  of  iJie  Minor 
Housewhich  opened  into  the  paric,  Langfbrd  wu 
about  to  take  Vib  leave,  and  go  on  to  the  tQ. 
lage  to  seek  For  a  surgeon.  Alice  cast  down 
her  eyea  as  he  proposed  to  do  bo  ;  but  Sir  Walter 
grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  geaUy 
ii^  saying,  "In  no  bouse  but  mine,  Captain 
I.angford  I  Do  you  think,  after  having  received 
such  an  injuiy  in  dreading  my  daughter,  that 
we  would  trustyou  to  the  tendance  of  an  inn?" 
Langjbrd  made  but  slight  opposition.  11 
diere  had  been  hesitation  in  his  mind,  and  doubt 
at  his  heart,  when  he  had  gone  forth  that  after', 
noon  to  wander  by  the  aide  of  the  stream,  doubt 
and  hesitation  were  by  this  time  over ;  and, 
aftera  fev  common-places  about  giving  Uouble^ 
he  accepted  Sir  Walter's  invitation,  and  became 
an  'DDiate  of  one  bouse  with  Alice  Herbert. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  short  space  of  time 
to  the  spot  beneatli  the  park  wall  where  we  left 
one  of  the  assailants  of  Alice  Herbert,  stunned 
by  a  blow  from  the  cudgel  of  John  Graves.  He 
lay  there  for  some  minutes  perfectly  motionless 
and  perfecdy  alone.  At  length,  however,  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  cantering 
lightly  along  the  road,  and  a  goodly  gentleman, 
dressed  in  a  fair  suit  of  black,  and  mounted 
on  a  dun  fat-backed  mare,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  lane,  and  approached  rapidly  towards 
the  spot  where  the  discomfited  way&rer  lay. 

The  good  round  face  of  the  new  comer  was 
turned  up  towards  the  sky,  calculating  whether 
there  was  light  enough  left  to  let  him  get  to 
Uppington  in  safety,  or  whether  he  had  not 
better  pause,  and  sleep  at  the  little  neighbour- 
ing town ;  and  the  first  thing  tliat  called  his 
attention  to  the  object  in  his  path  was  his  dun 
mare  who  had  never  before  shied  at  any  thing 
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clerk,  who  was  a  great  physiognomist,  discovered 
at  once  all  the  lines  and  features  of  a  robber. 
The  feelings  of  the  good  Samaritan  vanished 
from  his  bosom  as  soon  as  he  had  made  this 
discovery,  and,  stealthily  creeping  away  as  if 
afraid  of  waking  a  sleeping  lion,  the  gentleman  in 
black  regained  his  mare's  back,  made  her  take  a 
circuit  round  the  little  green,  and  riding  on  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  the  country  town  we  have 
described  in  the  commencement  of  this  book, 
sent  out  a  posse  of  people  to  apprehend  the 
body  of  the  stunned  or  defunct  robber. 

Before  this  detachment  reached  the  spot,  how- 
ever, the  personage  it  sought  was  gone.  Shortly 
after  the  clerk  had  passed  he  had  begun  to  reco- 
ver, and  speedily  regained  his  legs,  looking  about 
him  with  some  degree  of  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  situation  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. While  busy  in  recalling  all  that  had 
passed,  the  sound  of  some  one  singing  met  his 
ear;  and,  in  another  minute,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  John  Graves  appeared  above  the 
park  paling.  The  half-witted  man  saw  that 
the  robber  was  upon  his  feet  again ;  and,  with- 
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not  of  alarm,    he   muttered,    "  More   foxes  I 
more  foxes  !" 

The  worthies,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
in  the  mean  time,  held  a  sharp  consultation,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  the  object;  but,  at 
length,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Come  along, 
come  along  !  Bring  him  with  you,  and  do 
what  you  like  with  him  afterwards.  If  you 
stay  disputing  here,  you  will  have  the  whole 
country  upon  you." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  plan  pro- 
posed was  adopted,  and  two  of  the  robbers, 
seizing  upon  John  Graves,  dragged  him  along 
between  them,  at  a  much  quicker  rate  of 
progression  tlian  was  at  all  agreeable  to  him. 
After  the  first  ten  or  twelve  steps,  he  re- 
sisted strenuously,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  be  vociferous,  which  instantly  produced  the 
application  of  a  pistol  to  his  head,  with  a  threat 
of  death  if  he  did  not  keep  silence.  He  was 
quite  sufficiently  sane  to  fear  the  fate  that 
menaced  him ;  and  the  sight  of  the  pistol  had 
an  immediate  effect  both  upon  his  tongue  and 
his   feet,  which   now  moved   rapidly  onward. 
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The  paths  pursued    \>y     Iiis    captors    were  ai 

tortooQs  as  nught  inrell  Yyc,  and  the  lane^  which 

hadheenthe  scene  of  their  exploits,  was  quitted 

almost  immediately.      For  nearly  an  hour  they 

hastened  on  as  ^t  as  they  could  drag  the  hair* 

witted  man  along ;  hut,  at  length,  much  to  his 

reL'ef,  the  whole  parly  stopped  before  a  small 

lonely  house  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  common. 

There  was  a  tall  pole,  with  a  garland  at  tlie 

top,  planted  hefore  the  door ;  and  a  bush  hung 

above  the  Ymtel,  giving  notice  to  all  whom  it 

might  concern,  that  entertainment  for  man,  at 

least,  was  to  be  found  within«     The  sound  of 

the  strangers  coming  iu  a  moment  drew  out  the 

landlord  of  the  place,  who  seemed  not  at  all 

surprised  to  see  the  company  which  visited  lug 

house  at  that  late  hour ;  and  his  own  pale  brown 

countenance  bore,  in  its  hawk-like  features,  an 

expression   very   harmonious  with  the  calling 

<>f  his  quests. 

"  Quick  !  take  the  horses  up  to  the  pits,"  he 
«"<J>  speaking  to  the  boy  of  all  work,  who 
appeared  round  the  comer ;  and  shading  the 
candle  irhich  be  carried  in  his  hand  from  the 

I  2 
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wind,  "  Why,  Master  Hardie,  who  have  you 
got  there  ?  By  my  life,  it  is  Silly  Jolui  !  What, 
in  the  devil's  name,  did  you  bring  him  here  for?" 

"  Why,  Master  Guilford,"  replied  one  of 
the  men,  but  not  him  to  whom  he  spoke; 
"  Here  Hardie  and  Wiley  have  got  themselves 
into  a  pretty  mess.  They  would  go  out  against 
the  captain's  orders  to  try  a  bit  of  business  on 
a  private  account,  and  they  have  got  more  than 
they  bargained  for,  I  take  it.  Here  is  Hardie 
with  a  cut  in  his  neck,  which  has  made  him 
bleed  like  an  old  sow  pig ;  and  Wiley  was  left 
for  dead  by  a  blow  of  this  same  fellow's  cudgel 
whom  we  have  got  here.  Hardie  came  up  for 
us  two  upon  the  downs,  or  else  it  is  likely 
Wiley  would  have  been  in  the  pepper-pot  at 
Uppington  by  this  time;  for  we  caught  his 
horse  half  a  mile  up  the  green  lane." 

This  convei'sation  had  taken  place  while  the 
party  was  alighting;  but  no  sooner  was  tliat 
operation  concluded  than  tlie  landlord  pressed 
tliem  to  come  in  quickly,  and  Silly  John  was 
hurried  by  them  into  a  large  room  behind, 
with  a  long  deal  table,  and  several  settles  and 
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"You  shall  do  no  harm  to  him  in  my 
house,  Master  Doveton,"  replied  the  other; 
"  the  man  is  a  poor  innocent  whom  I  have 
known  this  many  a  year ;  and  I  won't  have  him 
hurt." 

"  Thank  you,  Master  Guilford,  thank  you  ! " 
exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  as  he  heard  this  in- 
terposition in  liis  favour.  "Tliese  foxes  have 
almost  twisted  my  thumbs  off.  Do  not  let  them 
hurt  me,  Master  Guilford,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
crooked  sixpence  out  of  my  tobacco-box." 

"  You  see,  Guilford,"  replied  Doveton,  while 
one  or  two  others  crowded  round  to  hear  tlie 
consultation,  "  the  thing  is,  we  risk  this  fellow 
betraying  us.  He  has  seen  all  our  faces,  and 
could,  I  dare  say,  swear  to  us  any  where." 

"  What  signifies  his  swearing?"  demanded 
the  landlord;  "he  is  mad  as  a  March  hare;  no- 
body will  believe  his  swearing." 

"  Ay,  but  he  may  give  such  information  as 
will  lead  them  to  ferret  us  out,"  replied  another 
of  the  gang :  "  now,  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  the 
man ;  but  he  must  be  got  out  of  the  way  some 
how." 
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"He shan't  be  got  out  of  the  way  by  Toul 
means,  howsoerer,  Master  I>oveIon,"  replied 
the  landlord,  whose  ne^  character  of  protector 
Ku p\eaamX Xo  Vim.  "  Come,  nonsense.'  make 
lum  sit  doim  wd  di\nk  iwit\i  you,  a.nd  he'll  for- 
get all  about  it.  He'U  sing  you  as  good  a  song 
■s  any  roan  in  the  couatry  ;  and,  if  he  promises 
Dot  to  tell  any  thing  he  has  seen,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  ot  him." 

"Truth — truth!  Master  Guilford,"  cried  the 
object  oC  theit  ^acourse.  "  If  my  godfathers 
and  godmothers  at  my  baptiam  had  known  what 
they  were  about,  tliey  wotdd  have  called  me 
Truth.  Why  not  Truth,  as  well  as  Ruth  ?  I 
bad  a  sister  they  called  Ruth,  though  she  never 
found  out  a  Boaz,  poor  girl !  but  died  without 
being  a  widow  —  how  could  die,  when  she  was 
never  married  ?  If  I  had  been  married  to 
Margaret  Johnson  myself,  1  should  not  have 
gone  mad,  you  know :  — hut  1  always  tell  trutK 
Did  any  body  ever  hear  me  tell  a  lie  in  my 
lifl!?" 

So  be  rambled,    on,  while  the  friendly  land* 
lord  busied  hinwe^^  in  setting  oat,  haauly,  the 
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table  in  the  midst,  for  the  coming  entertainment 
of  Ins  worthy  guests ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  lent 
a  sharp  ear  to  the  consultation  Nvhich  they  held 
together,  concerning  the  madman.  That  con- 
sultation was  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  him  en- 
tirely ;  for,  though  it  seemed  that  the  party 
were  willing  to  follow  his  counsel  so  far  as  keep- 
ing poor  Silly  John  to  drink  with  them,  a  word  or 
two  was  sppken  of  its  being  easy  to  do  what 
they  liked  with  him  when  he  was  drunk,  which 
did  not  at  all  please  Master  Guilford. 

As  he  went  round  and  round  the  table,  how- 
ever, setting  down  a  cup  here,  and  a  platter 
there,  he  gave  the  boy  Jocelyn  a  sharp  knock 
on  the  elbow,  which  roused  him  from  his  sleep ; 
and,  the  next  time  he  passed,  the  landlord  whis- 
pered a  word  in  his  ear.  The  boy  took  no  par- 
ticular notice,  at  the  moment,  but  rubbed  his 
eyes — yawned — spoke  for  a  moment  to  Doveton 
and  the  rest,  and  then  disappeared  from  the 
room. 

Large  joints  of  roast  meat  soon  graced  the 
board;  and  the  hall  assumed  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  in  the  days  of 
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madman  required  no  pressing ;  the  very  name 
of  music  was  enough  for  him ;  and,  with  a  full 
sonorous  voice,  and  memory  which  failed  not 
in  the  slightest  particular,  he  began  an  old 
song,  one  of  the  many  in  praise  of  punch. 

**  Now  I  will  sing  you  a  song  in  return.  Mas- 
ter John,"  cried  the  rough-featured  fellow  called 
Hardcastle,  who  had  been  one  of  the  assailants 
of  Alice  Herbert. 

"  Why,  Hardie,  thou  canst  never  sing  to- 
night," replied  Doveton.  "  Thou  canst  never 
sing  to-night,  with  the  slit  in  the  weasand  thou 
hast  gotten  down  there.  It  will  let  all  the  wind 
out,  and  thy  song  will  be  like  the  song  of  a 
broken  bellows  or  burs  ten  bagpipe." 

"Never  you  mind  tliat,  Doveton,"  replied 
the  other ;  "  my  song  shall  be  sung,  if  the  devil 
and  you  stand  at  the  door  together;  a  pretty 
pair  of  you ! "  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
to  pour  forth,  in  a  voice  of  goodly  power,  but 
very  inferior  in  melody  to  that  of  the  mad- 
man, a  song  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  au- 
ditors :  — 
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Scarcely  had  Hardcastle  done  his  song,  amidst 
great  applause  on  the  part  of  his  companions, 
when  a  step  was  heard  in  the  neighbouring 
passage,  which  made  the  whole  party  start, 
and  look  in  each  other's  faces.  The  next 
moment,  however,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  personage  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
more  than  once,  under  the  title  of  Franklin 
Gray,  stood  amongst  them.  It  was  very  clear 
that  he  was  an  unexpected,  and  not  a  very  wel- 
come guest  at  that  moment ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  the  fraternity  who  occupied 
the  hall,  immediately  put  on  the  most  agreeable 
look  in  the  world,  and  strove  to  appear  delighted 
with  his  coming.  His  brow  was  somewhat  cloudy, 
indeed,  but  his  bearing  was  frank  and  straight- 
forward ;  and  sitting  down  in  a  chair  which 
had  been  placed  for  him  with  busy  haste  by  the 
others,  he  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  man 
who  had  suffered  from  the  cudgel  of  Silly  John, 
demanding,  "  What  is  all  this  I  hear,  Wiley?" 

The  personage  he  spoke  to  hesitated  to  reply, 
bit  his  lip,  tried  to  frown,  and  to  toss  his  head ; 
and,  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to 


i^nponibe  occanon,    tlie    one  who  bad  been 
ailed  Do^eton  answereci  /or  him. 

"l  b^ere,  captain,"  be  said,  "  the  best  way 
vhcnoaebisbeai  in  ibe  wrong,  is  to  owd  it,  and 
U)  tell  tlw  tnidu  "Sow  vre  have  all,  moreorleH, 
been  wrong,  I  beliere.  Wiley,  there,  heard  tfau 
Masier  Nicolas,  the  clerk  of  the  coiiector  at 
Uppington,  was  coming  along  tbe  green  lane 
lluB  evefling,  with  all  the  receipU  ;  aad  he 
dioug>)t  k  would  be  a  good  sweep  for  us  all,  if 
we  could  get  the  bags.  He  aaked  us  all  to  go, 
but  only  Hardcastle  would  have  a  hand  in  it, 
tbough  the  rest  of  us  promised  to  exercise  our 
horses  upon  the  bill  above,  and  come  down  if 
they  were  likely  to  be  caught.  Well,  they  fell 
in  with  a  joiing  lady  first,  and  they  tliought 
Ibey  mi^t  as  tretl  have  her  purse  too — " 

FrsDldin  Gray  set  his  teeth  hard,  but  said 
nothing;  and  Doreton,  who  saw  tbe  expreaeion 
on  the  Mher's  face,  vrent  on — "It  was  very 
*""ig,  I  Imow,  Captain  Gray, — quite  contrary 
to  your  orders  to  do  any  tlung  of  the  kind;  — 
wid  more  especially  to  attack  a  woman,  wluch 
J«i  ipoke  of  the    otl»«r    day.     But,  however. 
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temptation,  you  know,  captain  —  temptation 
will  get  the  better  of  us  all  at  times.  As  I  was 
saying,  however,  some  one  came  to  help  the 
lady,  with  this  poor  silly  fellow ;  and  Hard- 
castle  got  a  cut  in  his  neck  that  won't  be  well 
this  ten  days,  and  Wiley  a  broken  head,  which 
I  hope  will  teach  him  better  manners  for  the 
rest  of  his  life." 

The  brow  of  Franklin  Gray  never  relaxed 
its  heavy  frown,  except  at  the  moment  when 
Doveton  announced  the  corporeal  evils  which 
had  befallen  the  two  adventurers  as  a  reward 
for  their  disobedience ;  and  then  a  grim  smile, 
for  a  moment,  curled  his  lip.  It  passed  away, 
however,  instantly,  and  he  demanded,  looking 
at  Wiley,  "  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  came 
to  the  lady's  help  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  I  marked  him  well  enough,"  replied 
Wiley.  "  I  shall  not  forget  him ;  and,  if  ever  the 

time  comes ^"     The  rest  of  the  sentence  was 

lost  between  his  teeth;  but  he  went  on  in  a 
louder  tone  immediately  after,  adding,  "  He  is 
one  of  your  good  friends,  Captain  Gray.  I 
liave  seen  you  walking  with  him  twice ;  and  I 
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think  he  might  have  known  better  than  inter- 
nipt  a  gentleman  in  his  occupations.  We  should 
not  have  hurt  the  young  nvoman  !  What  bu- 
siness was  \t  of  his  ?  " 

"The  only  pity  is,"  said  Franklin  Gray, 
coolly,  ^^  that  he  did  not  send  a  bullet  through 
your  head." 

'^  He  has  got  one  in  his  own  shoulder,''  said 
Wiley,  doggedly ;  **  for  I  saw  the  ball  strike, 
and  I  hope  it  may  do  for  him.'* 

"  If  he  chance  to  die  of  it,"  said  Gray,  in 
the  same  calm,  stem  tone,  "  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out?    Remember  what    I   say.   Master 
Wiley:  jou  know  me!     Nay,  a  word   more. 
When  we  joined   together,    and   came   down 
here,  it  was  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  you 
all  swore  an  oath  to  obey  my  directions,  and 
submit  to  my  laws  for  the  next  tliree  months. 
You  and  Hardcastle  liave  scarcely  been  a  fort- 
night with  me,  but  you  break  your  oath ;  and 
when  I  especially  told  you  not  to  enter  into  ' 
any  petty  enterprise,  because  we  had  a  greater 
in  hand  which  you  would  ruin  if  you  did,  you  go 
and  disgrace  yourself  by  attacking  a  girl.  Kow 
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it  seems  that  you  have  received  some  punish- 
ment in  the  very  act,  and  therefore  I  shall 
inflict  no  other ;  but  be  warned,  both  of  you  ! 
I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  if  once 
more  either  of  you  disobey,  be  sure  that  I  will 
then  be  as  severe  as  I  am  now  lenient.  Can 
any  one  tell,"  he  continued,  "  who  the  lady  was 
that  was  attacked  by  them  ?  I  can  only  sup- 
pose that  it  was  old  Sir  Walter's  daughter." 

"  Just  so  !  just  so  !"  cried  Silly  John  Graves 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  "  it  was  pretty 
Mistress  Alice  Herbert,  and  good  Mrs.  Alice 
Herbert,  too,  which  is  better  than  pretty :  and 
you,  too,  seem  to  be  good,  which  is  better  than 
brave  —  very  good,  indeed,  for  a  fox,  and  a 
leader  of  foxes.  I  vow  and  protest  you  have 
read  them  a  homily  as  fair  as  any  in  the  book  : 
and  now,  pray  let  me  go ;  for  I  have  sung  them 
a  song,  such  as  they  won't  hear  again  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Why  have  you  brought  him  hither?"  con- 
tinued Franklin  Gray,  in  a  sharp  tone,  without 
making  any  reply  to  John  Graves's  observation. 
"  Was  it  to  end  folly  by  madness,  and  conclude 
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yoiir  own  disobedience  by  insuring   its    own 
pmishment?" 

It  took  some  time  to  explain  to  the  leader  of 
the  bai\d  the  motives  which  had  induced  them 
to  bring  the  half-witted  fellow  up  thither,  and 
how  he  had  been  found  busy  in  the  laudable 
occupation  of  arresting  Wiley  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  And  therefore,"  exclaimed  Gray,  inter- 
rupting the  speaker,  ^'  because  he  was  likely 
to  recognise  Wiley,  and  bring  him  to  the  gal- 
lows, Master  Wiley  persuaded  you  to  drag  him 
up  here,  that  he  may  recognise  us  all,  and  bring 
us  to  Tyburn  along  with  him.  It  was  worthy 
of  you,  Master  Wiley.'* 

"  You  are  wrong  for  once,  captain,"  said 
WfJey ;  "  if  I  had  had  my  wits,  1  would  have 
taken  care  that  he  should  recognise  no  one. 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  I  said  then ;  and  I  say 
80  stiJl." 

"  lley  tell  tales  that  are  heard  long  years 
after !"  replied  Franklin  Gray,  with  melancholy 
Bternness.  **  Ay  I  an^  often,  when  time  has 
flown,  and  the  hot  blood  has  become  cool,  and 

VOL.  I.  *• 
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the  black  hair  grey,  and  the  strong  limbs  feeble, 
and  easy  competence  has  soothed  regret,  and 
either  penitence  or  pleasure  has  stilled  remorse ; 
I  tell  ye,  my  masters,  that  often  then,  in  the 
hour  of  security,  and  tranquillity,  and  luxury, 
the  avenger  of  blood  needlessly  spilt  —  the 
avenger,  who  has  slept  so  long  —  will  awaken, 
and  the  merest  accident  bring  forth  proof  fit 
to  lead  us  to  shame,  and  condemnation,  and 
death.  No,  no !  I  will  deal  with  this  man ; 
but  I  must  first  go  forth,  and  ascertain  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  this  act  of 
folly.  In  the  meantime,  Harvey,  I  leave  him 
under  your  charge !  See  that  no  evil  befal 
him ;  and  keep  as  quiet  as  may  be.  No  roar- 
ing, no  singing,  mark  me !  and,  if  possible, 
abstain  from  drink." 

Tlius  saying,  he  left  them;  but  returned  much 
sooner  than  they  had  expected,  and,  when  he 
appeared,  was  evidently  much  moved.  His 
dark  brow  was  gathered  into  angry  frowns, 
and  his  bright  eye  flashed  in  a  manner  which 
made  those  who  knew  him  best  augur  some 
sudden  violence.     He  sat  down  at  the  table, 
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are  all  men  of  honour;  and,  if  any  of  us  siiould 
chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  we 
can  die  in  silence :  that  is  enough." 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  with  him?"  de- 
manded one  or  two  of  the  fraternity,  pointing 
to  the  unhappy  lunatic;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  others  came  forward  and 
whispered  to  their  captain,  apparently  on  the 
same  subject,  with  somewhat  sinister  looks.  But 
Gray  replied,  sternly,  "  No  !  I  say,  no  !  Leave 
him  to  me :  I  know  him  well,  and  he  may  be 
trusted.  I  shall  remain  a  day,  or  perhaps  two, 
behind  you.  Now  to  hoi*se,  and  depart,  but 
one  by  one." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  courted  no 
reply ;  and  the  band  quitted  the  room,  every 
man  according  to  his  own  peculiar  manner  of 
doing  such  things :  for  there  is  as  much  art  in 
quitting  a  room  as  in  entering  one,  though  the 
first  is  much  more  important  as  an  evolution. 
However,  one  walked  straight  out,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  any  body ;  one  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  companion,  and  then,  suddenly 
turning,  passed  tlirough  the  door ;  one  entered 


into  a  conspiracy   'with    auiotlier,   to  go  out  con- 
versing Vii\\  eacH   otlier  ;   one  staid  a  moment 
to  etiY^l^  l\\e  remains    of    the   tankard  into  a 
Wge  ewf ^  and  drink   it   oflT  at  a  draaght ;  and 
aivolWi  \po\elon)  went  up  to  Gray,  shook  bim 
bv  the  hand,  wished  him  ^weU,  and  told  him  he 
was  very  sorry  that  be  had  even  connived  at 
Wiley's  scheme.     The   last  was  the  only  one 
who,  in  fact,  suffered  to   appear    the   feeltngv 
which  affected  all  the  others,  and  embarrassed 
them  *m  their  exits.  They  all  felt  they  had  been 
wrong,  with  the  exception  of  him  who  emptied 
the  tankard ;  they  all  felt  that  Gray  had  just 
cause  to  be  angry  and  indignant ;  but  one  feeU 
ing  or  another — pride,    vanity,  shyness,  and 
many  others — keep  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  thousand  from  opening  their 
lips  under  such  circumstances.     It  is  only  the 
thousandth  who  candidly  and  straigbt-forwardly 
^ks  up  to  the  truth,  and  says,  "  1  am  sorry  I 
^ve  done  wrong.*' 

At  kngthj  the  room  was  left  untenanted  by 
«V  hut  Franklin  Gray  and  \m  half-witted 
^'^panion    who  sat.  twirling  Ws  thumbs  at  the 
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table,  apparently  lost  to  the  recollection  of 
what  was  passing  around  him.  He  was  roused, 
however,  by  the  voice  of  Gray  pronouncing  his 
name,  and  found  the  keen  dark  eye  of  the  robber 
fixed  intently  upon  him. 

"John  Graves,"  said  Gray,  "do  you  know 
what  those  men  pray  me  to  do  with  you  ?  They 
say  that,  if  I  let  you  go,  you  will  betray  what  you 
have  seen  this  night,  lead  people  to  the  places 
where  we  meet,  or  give  evidence  against  us  if 
ever  we  are  in  trouble ;  and  they  say  that  the 
only  way  is,  to  silence  your  tongue  for  ever." 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  cried  the  poor  man,  fully 
awakened  to  his  situation  by  such  words;  "pray 
don't !  pray  don't !  I  will  never  tell  any  thing 
about  it,  as  I  hope  for  God's  mercy,  and  that  he 
will  restore  my  wits  in  anotlier  world.  Wits  ? 
I  have  not  got  wits  enough  to  tell  any  thing: 
besides,  I  won't,  indeed  I  won't" 

"  If  you  will  swear,"  said  Gray,  "  by  all  you 
hold  dear,  never  to  tell  any  one  what  you  have 
seen  to-night ;  never  to  point  any  one  of  us  out, 
■by  word,  or  look,  or  gesture,  as  men  you  have 
seen  do  this  or  that;  never  to  lead  any  one  to 
this  place,  as  our  place  of  meeting         " 
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told,  no  one  knows  so  well  as  you  do;  and, 
perhaps,  to  guide  me  into  a  house ** 

"  Not  to  take  other  men's  goods  !"  cried 
Graves.  "  No,  never  !  Guide  you  I  will,  in 
moments  of  difficulty ;  lead  you  I  will,  when 
you  want  it;  but  not  to  commit  a  crime,  for 
then  I  am  a  sharer." 

"  What  I  shall  ask  you,"  said  Gray  solemnly, 
"  is,  to  commit  no  crime.  My  purpose  shall  be 
to  take  no  man's  goods  from  him,  but  rather 
to  restore  to  him  who  is  deprived  of  it  that 
which  is  his  own." 

"  Swear  to  me  that ! "  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  and  I  will  lead  you  any  where." 

"  I  swear  it  now  !"  answered  Gray;  "  and 
remember  that,  having  sworn  it,  I  shall  never 
ask  you  to  do  any  thing  but  that  which  you 
now  agree  to  do ;  and  in  consideration  of 
which  I  give  you  your  life.  No  questions, 
therefore,  hereafter,  even  were  I  to  ask  you  to 
lead  me  into  the  heart  of  Danemore  Castle." 

The  madman  laughed  loud.  ^  There  should 
be  none  1 "  he  answered ;  ^^  for  I  know  why 
you  go." 
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then  crept  quietly  out  of  the  inn ;  and,  although 
it  mav  seem  stranfije  to  attach  ourselves  so 
particularly  to  a  personage  of  the  class  and 
character  of  Silly  John,  yet  must  we,  never- 
theless, follow  him  a  little  farther  in  his  wander- 
ings. 

By   the    time    that   all    this   had  passed,   it 
was  near  michiight ;  and,  instead  of  taking  his 
way  lx\ok  to  the  little  town  of  Moorhurst,  the 
half-wiited  man  walked  on,  with  his  peculiar 
halting  g;iit«  towards  the  high  dim  moors  that 
mii^ht  Iv  scon    rising  'dark  and  wild   against 
tho  nuvndight   sky,  like  the  gloomy   track   of 
dilKoulties   and   danglers    which   we    too    often 
IhuU  in  lifis  lying  Wtweon  us  and  the  brighter 
nyion,    lightiHl    up    by    hope,    beyond.      On 
tho   tnlgt^  of  tho  moor  was  a  low   shed  and 
m  *laok  of  forn*  whicli  tho  poor  fellow  must 
luivo  i\Muarkod  in  some  of  his  previous  pere- 
grinaiion^;  for  towartls  these  he  directed  his 
»lo|«  at  oiK^\  pullod  down  a  large  quantity  of 
iIh^  dry  K>an^*%  dragged  ihem  into  the  shed, 
«mU    Imvii^    piKxl    them    up    in    a    corner, 
no«tU^)    iK^wn    iIhhviu^    though    not    without 
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^«s«i^^^^    ^   pray^^r  and   a  thanksgiving 
C>^  ^vv^hom,    in   ali    fais  madness,  he 


\q^^\*  ^^    iw^ill     not     inquire  whether 

"itei^iol^t^oxi  ^^ra^    couchieci   in  wild  and 

^R^kma\srav&\  "wVietlier  it  'was  connected  or 

broken,  reasoi\a\Ae  or  distracted :    it  was  from 

the  heart,  and  we  are  sure  it  "was  accepted. 

By  dayVig\\i  \ie  was  upon    his   ^vay,  and  an 

hour's  walk  \)To\ig\\t  Yum  into  tlie  deep  woods  that 

backed  ibe  splendid  dwelling  of  Lord  Harold 

andb\s?avlieT,wWViwas  known  in  the  country 

by  the  name  of  The  Castle  ;    for  \ery  few  of 

the  good  folks  round  had  ever  seen  anj  other 

building  of  the  kind ;  and  it  was  therefore  Uuir 

castle  par  excellence.     It  was  by  the  back  way 

that  SilJj  John  now  approached  the  mansion, 

seeming  quite  familiar  with  all  the  roads  and 

paths  about  the  place ;  but,  before  he  reached  the 

spot  where  the  wood,  cut  away,  afforded  an  open 

«pace,  in  wliicb  were  erected  the  principal  offices, 

'^'^asmet  by  a  person,  at  the  sight  of  whom  h% 

^^t  down  his  head,    and  glanced  furtively  up 

^^  iis  eye,  like  a  dog  who  does  not  very  well 

^^  whether  it  wiU  l>«   Wicked  or  caressed. 
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The  figure  that  approached  him  in  the  long 
dim  walk  was  that  of  a  tall  thin  woman,  of 
perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  dark- 
coloured  garments,  exceedingly  full  and  am- 
ple, with  a  sort  of  shawl  of  fine  white  lace 
pinned  across  her  shoulders ;  while  over  a  broad 
white  coif,  which  she  wore  upon  her  head, 
was  a  black  veil  drawn  close,  and  crossing 
under  the  chin.  Her  features  were  high  and 
sharp;  her  eyes  fine,  and  fringed  with  long 
black  eyelashes;  her  lips  thin  and  pale;  her 
teeth  very  white;  and  her  complexion,  which 
must  have  been  originally  dark  and  troubled, 
now  sallow,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  red 
in  any  part  of  the  cheek.  She  did  not  frown  ; 
but  there  was  a  cold  calmness  about  her  com- 
pressed lips  and  tight-set  teeth,  and  a  piercing 
sharpness  about  her  clear  black  eye,  which 
rendered  the  whole  expression  harsh  and  for- 
bidding. Athough  passed  the  usual  period  of 
grace,  yet  she  walked  gracefiilly  and  with  dig- 
nity, and  bore  every  trace  of  having  been  a 
very  handsome  woman,  though  it  was  impos- 
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"  Because  I  got  my  fill  at  the  town  and  the 
manor,  Mistress  Bertha,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Ay,  that  is  it  !'*  she  exclaimed;  "  that  is 
it !  if  every  one  would  but  say  it.  Men  go  for 
what  they  can  get ;  and  when  they  can  get  their 
fill  at  one  place,  they  seek  not  another.  The 
only  difference  between  madmen  and  the  world 
is,  that  madmen  tell  the  truth,  and  the  world 
conceals  it" 

"  I  always  tell  the  truth,"  cried  the  half- 
witted man,  caught  by  the  sound  of  a  word  con- 
nected with  one  of  his  rooted  ideas ;  "  I  always 
tell  the  truth;  do  not  I,  Mistress  Bertha?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  are  only  half  mad,"  answered 
the  housekeeper;  "  for  you  can  sometimes  con- 
ceal it  too.  But  go  in,  John ;  go  into  the  Castle ; 
and,  if  you  go  along  the  long  back  corridor 
below,  you  will  find  my  little  maid  in  the  room 
at  the  end.  Bid  her  give  you  the  cold  meat 
that  Lord  Harold  left  after  his  breakfast." 

"  After  his  breakfast !"  cried  the  half-witted 
man.  "  He  has  breakfasted  mighty  early !  But 
now  —  oh,  I  guess  it;  he  has  gone  to  London. 
I  heard  her  tell  him  to  go." 
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*'HeaTd^\io  tell  him?''  demanded  Mistress 
Berlha,  with  an  air  of  some  surprise. 

"  Why,  pretty  Mistress  Alice  Herbert,  to  be 
sure,"  replied  the  other.      **  Did  not  I  hear  all 
they  said  as  tYiey  came   down  the  walk,  and 
through  the  woods?" 

"  Nay,  then,"  sadd  the  housekeeper,  smiling, 
as  far  as  she  was  ever  known  to  smile;  "I 
suppose  he  is  gone  to  buy  the  wedding  ring, 
and  have  t\ie  marriage  settlements  drawn  up. 
Methinks  he  might  have  told  me  too  " 

"  Nay,  Mistress  Bertha,"  replied  the  other, 
**  no  wedding  rings !  no  marriage  settlements  ! 
Mistress  Alice  is  not  for  him  ! " 

A  slight  flush  came  over  the  pale  cheek  of 
her  to  whom  he  spoke.  "  Not  for  him !"  she 
exdaimed;  "not  for  him  !  Does  she  refuse  hira, 
then?" 

"Yes,  to   be  sure,"    replied  John  Graves; 
"  every  man  is  refused  once  in  his  life.     I  was 
refiised  myself,  for  that  matter ;  but  1  was  wise, 
and  resolved    that    I   would  never  be  refused 
again.** 

"  Art  thou  lying,  or  art  thou  speaking  truth?" 
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demanded   Mistress   Bertha,    fixing  her   eyes 
sternly  upon  him.     "  Did  she  refuse  him?" 

"  Truth  !"  replied  the  man :  "  I  always  speak 
truth  !  She  refused  him  as  sure  as  I  am  alive : 
nothing  he  could  say  would  move  her.  I  knew 
it  very  well,  and  I  told  him  so  before;  but  he 
would  not  believe  me." 

Bertha  stood,  and  gazed  upon  the  ground 
for  several  minutes.  "  I  do  believe,"  she  said, 
speaking  to  herself;  "  I  do  believe  that  things 
possessed  without  right  have  a  doom  upon  them, 
which  prevents  them  from  bringing  happiness 
even  to  those  who  hold  them,  unconscious  of 
holding  them  wrongly.  Now  is  this  poor  boy, 
notwithstanding  all  his  great  wealth  and  high 
expectations,  destined  to  be  crossed  in  this  long- 
cherished  love,  which  was  to  make  both  himself 
and  his  father  so  happy !  Poor  youth  !  how 
long  and  deeply  he  has  loved  her  !  How  his 
heart  must  have  ached  when  I  talked  about  her 
this  morning !  and  shall  I  help  to  take  from 
him  any  thing  he  possesses?" 

"  We  ought  always  to  do  what  is  right. 
Mistress   Bertha,"  exclaimed    the   half-witted 
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man,  whose  presence  she  had  totally  forgotten. 
"And  both  you  and  I  know  tliat  right  has  not 
always  been  done." 

"  Out  upon  the  fool  !  '*  excladmed  the  house- 
keeper. «  Hold  thy  mad  tongue  !  How  darest 
thou  to  prate  of  right  and  ^rrong,  not  having 
^it  to  keep  thee  from  running  thy  head  against 
a  post  I  Get  thee  in  before  me  !  Thou  shalt 
give  the  Earl  an  account  of  this  refusal !" 

John  Graves  slunk  away  before  her  flashing 

eye  and  angry  words,  like  a  co^^ed  dog,  looking 

ever  and  anon  to  the  right   and   left,  as  if  for 

some  means  to  escape ;  but   she    kept  him  in 

^ew,  following  close  upon    his   steps  till  they 

l>oA  entered  the  large  mansion  before  them. 


▼0L.1. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  injury  which  Henry  Langford  had  received 
was  more  severe  tlian  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
The  extraction  of  the  ball  was  very  painful,  and 
so  much  inflammation  succeeded  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  room  for  several  days.  The  delay 
and  restraint  in  truth  annoyed  him  as  much  as 
the  pain  and  restlessness  which  he  suffered,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  various  important  objects 
before  him  which  he  was  prevented  from  pur- 
suing with  the  calm  but  rapid  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  had  one  great  consolation,  however, 
—  that  the  iniurv  he  had  sustained  was  received 
in  defence  of  Alice  Herbert ;  he  had  one  great 
pleasure  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  —  to  feel 
sure  that  she  was  tliinking  of  him,  and  thinking 
of  him  With  interest.  Alice  Herbert  did  not  at- 
tend him  as  a  lady  of  romance;  she  did  not] 
dress  his  wounds  or  sing  to  lull  him  to  repose. 
She  did  not  even  show  him  that  care  and  atten- 
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tion,  visiting  bis  sick  chamber  often  in  tbe  day, 
making  cooling  drinks  witbherown  hand,  and 
pressing  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  fol- 
low exactly  the  surgeon's  directions,  which  many 
a  lady  of  that  very  age  would  have  done.  Nay, 
more,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  did  not  display 
balf  so  much  interest  towards  him  as  she  might 
have  done  towards  any  person  in  whom  she 
was  not  so  deeply  interested.  She  took  care, 
indeed,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for 
his  comfort  and  convenience;  but  she  did  so 
seeming  to  do  it  as  little  as  possible.  Slie 
did  give  up  every  thought  to  him,  and  to  how 
he  miglit  be  best  brought  back  to  health, 
especially  during  the  three  first  days,  while  the 
surgeon  shook  his  grave  and  not  very  sapient 
head,  and  declared  that  the  result  was  doubtful; 
but  she  took  great  care  that  nobody  should 
know  that  her  thoughts  were  so  employed. 

When  at  length  he  was  permitted  to  leave  his 
room,  she  received  him  with  a  degree  of  timidity 
that  was  not  without  its  share  of  tenderness.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  felt  that  towards  him  she  was 
placed  in  a  different  relationship  from  that  in 
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which  she  stood  towards  any  other  human  being, 
and  the  feeling  was  strange  and  new  to  her,  but 
it  was  not  without  its  pleasure.  Langford's 
manner,  too,  soon  dispelled  every  thing  that 
was  in  the  least  embarrassing  in  such  feelings, 
and  left  them  all  tlieir  delight. 

With  fever  and  loss  of  blood  he  had  been 
greatly  weakened,  and  there  was  a  degree  of 
languor  in  his  conversation  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  which  rendered  it  to  Alice  Herbert 
perhaps  more  interesting  even  than  it  had  been 
before.  It  was  still  bright  and  sparkling;  it 
was  still  rich  and  deep :  but  there  was  a  softness, 
a  gentleness  in  it,  which  was  the  more  winning, 
from  the  contrast  between  the  power  of  tlie 
thought  and  the  mildness  of  the  manner.  The 
mind  of  Alice,  too,  had  undergone  some  change, 
from  what  reason  she  scarcely  knew.  She  was 
becoming  fonder  of  grave  tlioughts ;  she  was 
more  pensive;  and  once  or  twice,  even  when  she 
was  alone,  she  blushed  deeply  at  finding  herself 
guilty  of  some  little  act  of  absence  of  mind,  — 
a  thing  she  never  had  accused  herself  of  before. 
She  blushed  because  she  was  conscious  that  on 
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these  occasions  she  was  thinking  of  Henry 
Langford ;  her  meditations  indeed  were  such  as 
she  needed  not  to  have  blushed  for :  they  were  all 
pure  and  upright,  and  good;  but  it  was  for 
their  intensity  that  she  blushed,  not  for  the 
matter  of  them. 

There  was  in  Langford's  manner  towards  her, 
however,  a  tenderness,  a  gentleness,  an  appeal- 
ingness,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  which,  without 
words,  very  soon  told  her,  that  if  she  thought 
deeply  of  him,  he  thought  no  less  deeply  of  her. 
Her  father  was  about  this  time  a  good  deal  absent 
from  home ;  for  the  attack  upon  his  daughter, 
at  the  very  gates  of  his  own  park,  had  raised 
his  indignation  to  a  high  pitch;  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  rest,  night  or  day, 
till  he  had  rooted  out  of  the  country  the  band 
of  villains  who  deprived  it  of  its  ancient  peace 
and  security.  Meetings  of  the  justices  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  accordingly  held  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  apprehension  of  the  of* 

fenders ;  and  at  all  these  Sir  Walter,  who  was 
himself  an  active  though  kindly  magistrate,  was 
present  taking  a  prominent  part ;    so  that,  as 
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we  have  said,  he  was  much  absent  from  home, 
and  Alice  Herbert  was  left  not  alone,  but  in 
company  with  Henry  Langford. 

Such  circumstances  seldom  lead  but  to  one 
result,  and  must  have  done  so  now,  had  not  that 
result  been  long  before  reached  by  the  heart  of 
each.  Langford,  however,  was  extremely  careful : 
he  could  not,  indeed,  so  far  govern  his  manner 
as  to  prevent  it  from  betraying  the  growing 
tenderness,  the  daily  increasing  love  that  he  felt 
towards  Alice  Herbert ;  but  not  a  word  ever 
escaped  his  lips  to  confirm  what  his  manner 
told  unwittingly.  They  spoke  of  all  the  various 
matters,  on  all  the  multitude  of  themes,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  treasury  of  rich  and  well 
cuhivated  minds ;  there  was  not  one  fine  sub- 
ject in  all  the  mighty  universe,  there  was  not  an 
object  in  all  the  tide  of  bright  and  beautiful 
things,  which  the  God  of  nature  has  poured 
through  every  channel  of  the  immense  creation, 
that  might  not  become  for  them  a  topic  of  dis- 
course, for  in  all  they  could  find  sources  for  en- 
joyment and  admiration. 

And  thus  they  went  on  conversing  upon 
indifferent    things,   deriving    amusement    and 
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instruction,  and  employment  for  imagination 
£rom  all.  Yes !  conversing'  of  indifferent  things^ 
bui  conversing  as  people  who  were  not  indiA 
ierentU)  each  other  ;  speaking  of  matters  which 
bad  no  le&xeiice  to  themselves,  yet  each  learn- 
ing as  they  spoke  but  the  more  to  admire,  to 
esteem,  to  love  the  other. 

There  were  looks,  too —  unintentional  looks«- 
that  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  heart  more  than 
words,    'Wbeu  Alice  Herbert's  eyes  were  turned 
away,  Langbrd  would  gaze  at   her    with  long 
and  tender  earnestness,  till  she  turned  towards 
him,  and  dien  would  immediately  withdraw  h^ 
eyes.     But  still,   more  than  once,  ^she  caught 
those  eyes  fixed  upon  her ;  and   felt  sure  that 
diej  had  been  so  gaz'mg  long.     She,  too,  while 
working  or  drawing,  and  conversing  at  the  same 
time  on  any  passing   subject   that   was   before 
them,  would   occasionally,  when  his  rich  elo- 
quence poured  forth  in  a  current  of  more  than 
ordinary  brightness,  raise  her  eyes  to  his  fiuse 
with  a  look  of  deep    eagerness  which  made  his 
wy  heart  thrill. 

Thus  it  went  on*  «*  mght  be  naturally  ex- 
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pected,  and,  before  three  weeks  were  over,  Alice 
Herbert  found  that  there  was  but  one  happiness 
for  her  on  earth ;  and  Henry  Langford  knew 
that  his  fate  was  decided,  as  far  as  intense  and 
true  and  ardent  love  decides,  for  weal  or  woe, 
the  fate  of  every  man  capable  of  feeling  it. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days,  however,  Alice 
had  remarked  that  he  was  more  thoughtful,  per- 
haps more  grave,  than  usual.  The  magisterial 
labours  of  her  father  were  now  nearly  at  an 
end.  Though  none  of  the  offenders^  had  been 
taken,  he  had  satisfied  himself  tliat  their  bad 
neighbours  had  been  driven  from  the  vicinity  ; 
and  two  or  three  daring  robberies,  which  were 
committed  about  this  time  in  the  next  county 
but  one,  confirmed  him  in  the  belief.  He  was, 
therefore,  much  more  at  home  with  Alice  and 
with  him  whom  we  may  now  call  her  lover,  and 
the  delight  which  he  took  in  Langford's  society 
was  every  day  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
every  day  more  sweet  and  reassuring  to  his 
daughter's  heart.  The  regard  of  the  old  man 
and  the  young  man  was  evidently  reciprocal,  for 
Langford  was  one  of  those  who  could  feel  and 
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eelimate  to  the  full  the  beautiful  and  natural 
simplicity,  the  straight-forward  single  minded- 
nefls  of  the  old  knight  of  Moorhurst. 

However,  during  the  two  or  three  days  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  as  having  displayed 
an  unusual  degree  of  gravity  in  Langford's  man- 
ner, his  eyes  would  often  rest  with  a  sort  of 
doubtful  and  inquiring  look  upon  the  face  of 
Sir  Walter ;  and  Alice  also  fancied  that 
her  £ither  was  pale,  thoughtful,  and  uneasy. 
Langford,  too,  though  scarcely  fully  recovered, 
had  been  out  several  times  alone,  pleading 
urgent  business;  and,  in  short,  it  was  clear, 
that  in  the  bosoms  of  many  of  the  party 
tenanting  the  manor-house  there  were  busy 
thoughts,  which  for  some  reason  they  concealed 
from  each  other. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  just  three  weeks 
after  the  affiray  with  the  robbers;  when  one  even- 
ing Alice  had  walked  out  alone,  in  order  to  think 
over  all  that  she  felt,  and  all  that  she  had  re- 
marked, without  having  her  thoughts  inter- 
rupted even  by  the  conversation  of  those  who 
were  tlie  objects  of  her  meditation.     She  had 
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now  learnt  not  to  go  very  far  from  the  house  when 
alone,  and  she  sat  down  for  a  moment  in  a  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  bowling-green,  which  was  a 
small,  oblong  piece  of  ground,  hollowed  out 
between  high  banks  on  every  side,  which  banks, 
like  the  flat  little  lawn  that  they  surrounded, 
were  covered  with  smooth  green  turf,  and  were 
surmounted  on  three  sides  by  a  range  of  fine 
yew  trees,  cut  with  exact  precision  into  the 
form  of  a  high  wall.  Her  father  before  she  left 
the  house  had  seated  himself  in  his  arm  chair 
in  the  library  to  take  the  afternoon  nap  in  which 
he  sometimes  indulged,  and  Langford  whom 
she  had  not  seen  for  nearly  an  hour,  she  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  to  the  village. 

It  was  not  so,  however;  and  ere  she  had  re- 
mained long  in  that  spot,  thinking  over  her  situ- 
ation, and  somewhat  schooling  herself  for  feelings 
which  she  could  not  suppress,  she  heard  a  rapid 
footfall  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  house, 
and  the  thrill  that  went  through  her  heart,  the 
agitation  that  took  possession  of  her  whole 
frame,  showed  the  quick  memory  of  love. 
Had  she  yielded  to  her  first  impulse,  though 
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there  was  no  one  upon  earth  m  whose  society 
«he  felt  90  happy  as  in  that  of  the  person  who 
now  sought  her,  she  would  have  risen  and 
made  her  esci^  through  the  trees  behind  her. 
She  restrained  herselF,  however,  and  sat  still, 
with  a  beating  heart  indeed,  and  with  her  breath 
almost  suppressed,  while  Langfbrd,  with  a  quick 
step,  crossed  the  bowling-green,  and  approached 
her.  Although  she  strove  to  do  so,  although  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned, she  could  not  raise  her  eyes  to  wel- 
come the  visitor  with  her  usual  smile,  and  she 
suffered  him  to  traverse  the  whole  open  space 
as  if  she  had  not  seen  him,  only  looking  up 
with  a  glance  of  consciousness,  and  a  deep  blusb 
when  he  came  close  to  her. 

Langford  was  agitated  too ;  but  the  agitation 
showed  itself  merely  in  a  great  degree  of  pale- 
ness. His  step  was  firm,  his  manner  was  calm 
and  decided. 

**  I  have  sought  you,"  he  said  as  he  came  up; 
^  I  saw  you  go  away  from  the  house,  and 
dioug^t  you  had  gone  to  the  flower  garden." 

Alice  strove  bard  to  reply  as  usual,  but  all 
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that  she  could  say  was,  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
cooler  here ;"  and  there  it  stopped :  she  could 
go  no  farther. 

"  We  shall  be  less  likely  to  be  interrupted, 
too,*'  replied  Langford,  "  and  that,  with  me,  is 
a  great  object  at  the  present  moment,  for  I 
wish  much  to  speak  with  you  —  to  detain  you 
for  half  an  hour  —  nay,  perhaps,  for  a  whole 
hour  with  me  alone." 

Alice  could  now  reply  nothing  indeed ;  but 
with  her  eyes  bent  down,  and  the  tears  ready 
to  rise  up  in  them,  she  suffered  Langford  to 
take  her  hand  and  to  proceed. 

He  seldom  did  anything  like  other  men, 
acting  upon  principles,  which  we  may  hereafter 
pause  upon  for  a  moment ;  and  he  did  not  now 
come  at  once  to  the  declaration  which  Alice 
felt  was  hanging  upon  liis  lips,  but  went  on  to 
speak  of  things  apparently  of  far  less  interest. 
"  You  will  give  me  this  half  hour,  or  this  hour, 
I  know,  sweet  lady ;  and  afterwards  you  shall 
give  me  more  or  not  as  you  please.  I  had 
some  idea  of  detaining  you  before  you  went 
out ;  but  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  because  I  think 
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vben  cxie  has  any  diing  of  great  importance  to 
ay  —  anything  I  mean,  whiA  deeply  intetests 
and  mores  us.  in  which  the  whole  feelings  of 
oar  hear^  are  engaged — I  think  that  d3i«e  k  no 
place  we  can  so  weQ  choose  as  in  the  bee  of 
nature,  under  the  free  canopy  of  hcaren. 
One's  spirit  feels  confined  and  crushed  in 
chambers  built  bv  hands;  one's  heart  has  not 
room  to  expand;  one's  soul  has  not  space  to 
breadie  forth  at  Ubertr." 

He  saw  that  br  this  time  Alice's  emotion 
had  a  little  subsided;  she  had  eren  ventured 
at  the  last  words  to  kxA  up  in  his  bee;  and 
he  now  went  on,  coming  nearer  to  the  matter 
of  his  thoughts.  *^  Alioe^"  he  said,  ~  dear  Alice, 
I  would  beseedi  yon  not  to  agitate  yourself 
and  yet  I  must  speak  to  you  on  subjects  whidi 
will  create  mudi  emotion.'' 

Did  Alice  think,  even  for  a  moment,  that  he 
was  too  confident,  that  he  was  too  sure  of  pos- 
sessing such  great  influence  over  her  mind  ?  She 
did  not ;  but  even  if  such  an  idea  had  presented 
itself  for  a  momoit,  it  would  have  been  done 
awajimmediatdy,  for  hewenton.  *<  I  know  that 
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I  must  greatly  agitate  and  move  you ;  for  if  my 
brightest  and  dearest  hopes  are  true,  tliat  heart 
is  too  deep  and  too  intense  in  all  its  feelings, 
not  to  be  agitated  by  the  words  you  must  hear, 
and  the  words  you  must  speak;  and  if  those 
hopes  are  not  true;  if — like  so  many  other  of 
life's  ilhisions,  they  have  given  me  a  mo-> 
ment  of  brightness,  but  to  plunge  me  in  the 
deeper  night,  that  heart  is  too  gende  and  too 
kind  to  tell  me  that  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
my  life  is  misery,  without  feeling  wrung  and 
pained.  Alice,  I  have  sought  you,  not  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you ;  for  tlmt  you  must  have 
known  long " 

"  Oh  no!"  she  cried,  suddenly  looking  up 
through  a  flood  of  bright  and  happy  tears,  ^'  Oh 
no  I  I  might  think  so,  but  I  could  not  be  sure 
of  it!" 

Langford  smiled,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
his  lips.  ^^  Do  not  think  me  presumptuous," 
he  answered,  ^^  do  not  think  me  presumptuous 
when  I  say,  that  those  words  and  that  look 
have  already  given  a  reply,  and  made  me  most 
happy*     Oh  no  I  I  am  not  presumptuous,  for 
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I  know  Alice  Herbert  too  well  not  to  feel  that 
such  wordsf  and  such  a  look^  may  well  spare 
my  agitating  her  farther  on  one  sulgect  at  least. 
Yet  tell  me^  Alice,  am  I  as  happy  as  I  dream 
myself  to  be?" 

For  a  moment  she  made  him  no  answer,  and 
he  added,  ''  Oh  speak ! " 

"  What  can  I  say,  Langford?"  she  murmured 
in  a  low  voice ;  "  you  who  know  the  human 
heart  so  well,  must  have  read  mine  perhaps  too 
deeply/' 

He  gave  up  a  few  moments  to  thanks  and 
to  expressions  of  his  joy;  but  after  that,  a 
graver  shade  came  upon  his  countenance,  and 
he  said,  "  There  is  much,  much  my  beloved,  to 
be  spoken  of  between  us.  With  tliat  bright 
confidence  which  you  sliall  never  find  mis- 
placed, you  have  yielded  your  heart  and  your 
happiness  to  one  of  whose  rank  and  station, 
fortune  and  family,  you  know  nothing." 

"  I  know  himself,''  replied  Alice,  gazing  up 
in  her  lover's  face,  "and  I  know  that  he  is 
everything  that  is  noble  and  good." 

"  May  I  ever  justify  such  feelings,  Alice," 
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replied  Langford ;  "  but  still,  my  beloved,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  should  know  something  of 
me,  especially  as  I  may  have  to  draw  still  more 
deeply  upon  your  confidence,  to  call  for  trust 
and  reliance  such  as  is  seldom  justified.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  days,  Alice,  my  mind 
has  been  in  a  state  of  hesitation  and  doubt  as 
to  what  course  I  should  pursue.  I  felt  that 
under  some  points  of  view  I  ought,  in  proprietj'^, 
to  communicate  my  feelings  to  your  father  in 
the  very  first  place ;  and  yet,  Alice,  as  I  was 
sure  that  you  knew  that  I  loved  you,  as  I  had 
determined  to  bind  you  by  no  promise  till  your 
father's  full  consent  was  obtained,  and  as  I  had 
to  confide  in  you,  to  consult  with  you,  to  ask 
your  advice  even  upon  a  matter  that  must 
affect  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  my  fortune, 
my  station,  and  every  thing,  —  a  matter, 
which  for  many  reasons  I  do  not  wish  to  com- 
municate to  your  father  at  present,  I  have 
judged  it  best,  and  determined,  to  open  my 
whole  heart  to  you  at  once." 

Alice  listened  with  a  slight  look  of  anxiety, 
for  she  bad  entertained  some  hopes  that  Lang- 
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ford  had  communicated  his  purpose  to  her 
father  before  he  came  to  seek  her ;  but  still  her 
apprehensions  of  opposition  from  one  who  loved 
her  so  much  and  esteemed  him  so  highly,  were 
not  great,  and  she  only  replied,  "  But,  of  course, 
you  do  not  wish  our  engagements  to  be  con 
cealed  from  my  father." 

"  Not  our  engagements,  sweet  Alice,"  replied 
Langford;  "for  while  I  hold  myself  bound  for 
ever  to  you,  I  ask  you  to  make  no  engagement, 
I  suffer  you  to  make  none,  till  you  have  your 
father's  full  consent ;  and  my  love  for  you  shall 
be  told  to  him  immediately.  But  let  me  first 
inform  you  how  I  am  situated.  The  property 
which  I  actually  possess  is  but  small ;  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  maintain  me  in  comfort  and  independ- 
ence as  a  gentleman,  but  no  more.  My  name 
and  reputation,  with  my  companions  in  the  field, 
and  with  those  under  whom  I  have  served,  is,  I 
have  every  cause  to  believe,  fair  —  may  I  say  it 
without  vanity  ? — high.  This  small  fortune,  and 
this  good  reputation,  are  all  that  I  absolutely  have 
to  offer ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  tell  you  that  a 
much  larger  fortune,  one  that  would  at  once 
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place  me  on  a  level,  in  those  respects,  with 
yourself,  is  withheld  from  me  unjustly,  and 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  recovered  by  law." 

"What  matters  it?"  demanded  Alice.  "  What 
matters  it,  Langford?  My  father's  consent 
once  given,  will  not  his  house,  his  fortune  be 
our  own  ?     Wliat  need  of  more  ?  " 

"  To  you  perhaps  not,  Alice,"  replied  her  lover. 
"  But  to  me  it  would  be  painful  —  it  would  be 
the  only  painful  part  of  my  fate  to  know  that 
a  great  disparity  existed  between  your  fortune 
and  mine;  to  have  any  one  insinuate  that  my 
Alice  had  married  a  mere  adventurer.  In 
regard,  too,  to  your  father's  fortune,  Alice,  I 
have  much  hereafter  to  say  to  you  ;  I  have  some- 
thing even  to  say  to  him.  But  of  that  we  will  not 
speak  now.  Suffice  it  that  I  could  bear  no  great 
disparity.  But,  besides,"  he  added,  seeing  her 
about  to  speak,  "  I  have  made  a  solemn  promise, 
Alice,  to  pursue  the  recovery  of  this  property, 
which  I  mention  without  pause  or  hesitation." 

"  But  you  said,"  exclaimed  Alice,  "  that  it 
could  not  be  recovered  by  law." 

"  It   cannot,"   replied   Langford,    **  for  the 
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papers  by  which  it  could  be  recovered  are 
.with  held  from  me  by  one,  powerful  and  daring ; 
and  I  cannot  obtain  them  by  any  act  which  the 
law  would  justify." 

"Then  give  it  up  altogetlier,"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "Do  not,  do  not,  Langford,  attempt 
anything  that  is  not  justified  by  the  law." 

"But  sometimes,"  replied  her  lover,  "the 
law  is  in  itself  unjust,  or  else,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  is  impotent  to  work  redress,  and  would 
justify  the  act  if  it  proved  successful.  The 
papers  are  withheld  from  me  by  one,  as  I  have 
said,  powerful  and  daring.  What  mandate  of 
,  the  law  can  make  him  give  them  up  ?  while  I, 
by  force,  if  I  chose  to  exert  it,  might  take  them 
for  myself;  and  the  possession  of  them  would 
at  once  justify  the  deed  by  which  they  were 
acquired." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  do  not  attempt  it,  Langford," 
cried  Alice.  "  Suppose  you  were  to  fail  in  ob- 
taining them,  what  terrible  consequences  might 
.  en3ue  !  He  might  resist  force  by  force,  blood 
might  be  spilt,  and  the  man  I  love  become  a 
murderer." 
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Laiigford  paused  for  a  moment  upon  the 
words,  "  The  man  I  love,"  and  casting  his  eyes 
towards  the  ground,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  but 
short  reverie.  A  moment  after,  however,  he 
returned  to  the  subject,  saying,  "  But  my  pro- 
mise, Alice,  my  promise  to  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Langford,"  said  Alice  gravely,  and  some- 
what sadly ;  laying  her  right  hand  at  the  same 
time  upon  his,  in  which  he  had  continued  to 
hold  her  left,  and  gazing  up  in  his  face  with  a 
look  of  tenderness  and  regard ;  "  Langford,  I 
am  no  great  casuist  in  such  matters ;  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  no  promise  to  do  what  is  un- 
lawful can  be  binding  upon  any  man.  God 
forbid  that  1  should  hold  that  it  is  right  to  do 
any  evil,  even  to  the  breaking  of  the  slightest 
promise ;  but  here,  Langford,  you  are  between 
two  evils  —  the  breaking  of  a  promise,  and  the 
committing  of  an  unlawful  act.  The  breaking 
of  that  promise  can  do  wrong  to  no  one ;  the 
keeping  it  may  brin/r  misery  on  yourself,  on 
me,  on  all  who  know  you; — may  be  followed 
by  bloodshed  —  ay  !  and  the  loss  of  your  good 
name.'' 
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"You  are  eloquent,  my  Alice,"  replied  Lang- 
ford,  "and  I  believe  that  you  are  right;  but 
still  the  temptation  is  so  strong,  the  matter  in- 
volved is  so  great  and  so  important,  the  means 
of  obtaining  those  papers  without  force  so  very 
doubtful " 

"  Oh,  if  there  be  means,'*  exclaimed  Alice, 
**if  there  be  any  means,  employ  them.  Speak 
with  my  father  upon  it:  take  counsel  with 
him." 

"  Alice,"  replied  her  lover,  "  it  is  impossible. 
I  must  not  speak  with  him,  I  ought  not  to  speak 
with  him,  upon  this  subject. —  For  his  sake, 
Alice,  for  yours,  I  ought  not.  Alice,  forgive 
me,  if  I  am  obliged  to  use  some  mystery  for 
the  present.  That  mystery  shall  soon  pass 
away,  and  you  shall  know  all." 

"  I  seek  not  to  know  it,  Langtord  ! "  she  re- 
plied, gazing  up  in  his  face ;  "  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied —  I  am  quite  sure  !  Now  and  for  ever  my 
trust  is  entirely  in  you.  Tell  me  what  you 
like — conceal  from  me  what  you  like,  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  hear  of  your  doing  what  is 
wron^;  and  as  for  all  the  rest,  1  care  not.*' 
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Langford  could  not  resist  such  words.  He 
threw  his  arms  round  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart.  His  lips  met  hers  in  the  first  kiss  of 
love,  and  he  set  her  heart  at  ease  by  promising 
to  use  none  but  lawful  means  to  obtain  even 
his  right.  He  still  held  her  gently  with  one 
arm  thrown  lightly  round  her,  and  her  left 
hand  locked  in  his,  when  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step met  his  ear,  and  he  looked  up.  Alice's 
eyes  were  raised  too,  and  her  cheek  turned 
very  red  and  then  very  pale,  for,  at  the  aper- 
ture at  the  other  end  of  the  bowling  green, 
appeared  no  other  than  Lord  Harold  advancing 
rapidly  towards  them. 

The  reader  may  have  remarked  that  whenever 
we  are  interrupted  in  those  seasons  when  the 
shy  heart  comes  forth  from  the  depths  in  which 
it  lies  concealed,  and  suns  itself  for  a  moment 
in  the  open  daylight,  the  person  who  breaks  in 
upon  us  is  sure  to  be  the  one  of  all  the  world 
before  whom  we  should  least  like  to  display  the 
inmost  feelings  of  our  bosom.  Had  it  been  her 
father  who  now  approached,  Alice  would  have 
run  up  to  him,  placed  her  hand  in  his,  hid  her 
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fkce  upon  his  bosom,  and  told  him  all  at  once. 
But,  both  on  her  own  account  and  on  his,  Alice 
would  rather  have  beheld  any  other  person  on 
the  earth  than  Lord  Harold  at  that  moment. 
He  could  not  but  have  seen  the  half  embrace 
in  which  Langford  had  held  her ;  he  could  not 
but  know  and  divine  the  whole ;  and  Alice  felt 
grieved  tliat  such  knowledge  must  come  upon 
him  in  so  painful  a  manner;  while — though  not 
ashamed — she  felt  abashed  and  confused,  that 
any  one  should  have  been  a  witness  to  the  first 
endearment  of  acknowledged  love.  Langford's 
proud  nostril  expanded,  and  his  head  rose  high  ; 
and  drawing  the  arm  of  Alice  through  his  own, 
he  advanced  with  her  direct  towards  Lord 
Harold,  as  if  about  to  return  to  the  house. 
The  young  nobleman's  countenance  was  deadly 
pale,  and  he  was  evidently  much  moved,  but  he 
behaved  well  and  calmly. 

"  Your  father  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  Alice," 
he  said ;  "  I  left  him  but  now,  just  awake." 

Langford  saw  that  Alice  could  not  reply,  and 
he  answered,  "  We  are  even  now  about  to  seek 
Sir  Walter,  ray  Lord." 

M  4 
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"  I  rather  imagine  that  he  has  business  which 
may  require  Mistress  Alice's  private  attention," 
replied  Lord  Harold,  in  the  same  cold  tone 
which  both  had  used ;  '^  I  have  also  to  request  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  Captain  Lang- 
ford.     I  will  not  detain  him  long." 

Alice  suddenly  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  Langford,"  she  said 
aloud,  "  before  I  leave  you,  I  have  one  word 
more  to  say." 

"  I  will  rejoin  you  here  in  a  moment,  my 
Lord,"  said  Langford  calmly.  Lord  Harold 
bowed;  and  Langford,  with  Alice's  arm  still 
restin<r  in  his,  walked  on  towards  the  house. 
Alice  spoke  to  him,  as  they  went,  eagerly,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  His  reply,  as  he  left  her  at  the 
door  of  the  manor,  was,  "  On  my  honour  !  — 
Be  quite  at  ease !  —  Nothing  shall  induce  me.'* 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  her,  he  returned  at 
once  to  Lord  Harold,  whom  he  found  standing, 
with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  thought. 

^^  Your  commands,  Sir,"  said  Langford,  as 
soon  as  they  met. 
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r  ^*  By  your  leave,  Captain  Langford,''  replied 
Lord  Harold,  ^  we  will  walk  a  little  farther, 
where  we  are  not  likely  to  be  interrupted." 
.  Langford  signified  his  assent,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded in  silence  for  some  way  till  tliey  reached 
a  small  glade  in  the  park,  where  Langford 
paused,  saying,  ^'This  is  surely  far  enough.  Lord 
Harold,  to  prevent  our  being  interrupted  in  any 
thing  you  can  have  to  say  to  me,  or  I  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be,"  replied  Lord  Harold. 
"  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  which  may  per- 
haps lead  to  other  questions ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
give  me  a  sincere  and  open  answer,  as  it  may 
prevent  unpleasant  consequences  to  us  both." 

"  If  I  think  fit  to  give  you  any  answer  at  all, 
Lord  Harold,**  replied  Langford,  "  I  will  give 
you  a  sincere  one  ;  but  I  must  first  know  what 
your  question  is,  before  I  even  consider  whether 
I  shall  answer  it  or  not." 

"  The  question  is  simply  this,"  rejoined  Lord 
Harold,  in  a  somewhat  bitter  tone :  "  Who  and 
what  the  gentleman  is,  who  visits  this  part  of 
the  country,  introduces  himself  into  our  fami- 
lies, and  calls  himself  Captain  Langford  ?  " 
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Langford  smiled :  "  Had  I,  my  Lord,"  he 
said,  "  either  visited  your  property,  even  as  a 
sportsman,  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's  own 
invitation,  or  had  I  introduced  myself  into  your 
family,  I  might  have  thought  myself  bound  to 
give  some  answer  to  your  question ;  but,  as  I 
have  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  will 
beg  you  to  excuse  me  from  replying  to  it ;  and 
I  will  pardon  you  for  putting  it." 

"  This  is  all  very  good.  Sir,"  said  Lord 
Harold,  "all  very  good  indeed;  but  you  do 
not  escape  me  by  an  affectation  of  dignity.  In 
the  first  place,  Sir,  you  cannot  suppose  that  I 
shall  conceal  from  Sir  Walter  Herbert  what  I 
remarked  to-day  between  yourself  and  his 
daughter." 

Langford  turned  very  red,  but  he  still  replied 
calmly:  "In  regard  to  that,  my  Lord,  you 
may  do  as  you  please.  To  be  a  spy  upon  other 
people's  actions,  or  a  tale-bearer,  in  regard  to  a 
matter  accidentally  discovered,  and  not  intended 
for  his  eye,  is  certainly  a  pleasant  employment 
for  a  gentleman.  But  all  these  things  depend 
upon  taste ;  and  if  Lord  Harold's  taste  lead  him 
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in  such  a  way,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  stop 
him!'' 

Lord  Harold  bit  his  lip:  '^I  shall  not  be 
put  out  of  temper.  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  by  your 
sarcasm ;  and  were  Captain  Langford  known  to 
me  as  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  character,  I 
should  —  whatever  might  be  my  own  personal 
fiselings  in  this  matter  —  I  should  be  far  from 
betraying  a  secret  which  came  accidentally  to 
my  knowledge;  but  when  Captain  Langford  is 
totally  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
when  I  have  I'eason  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
always  called  by  the  same  name,  or  seen  in 
the  same  character,  —  when,  in  short.  Captain 
Langford  is  a  very  doubtful  personage,  and  I 
find  him  introducing  himself  into  the  house  of 
my  oldest  and  best  friend,  and,  apparently  un- 
known to  that  friend,  engaging  the  affections  of 
his  daughter, — I  feel  myself  bound  in  honour 
to  be  no  party  to  such  a  transaction,  but  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  to  light  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Langford  had  remained  standing  while  the 
other  spoke,  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  and  with 
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his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  ground.  The 
moment  that  Lord  Harold  liad  done,  he  raised 
them,  and,  with  a  degree  of  tranquillity  which 
the  young  nobleman  did  not  expect,  replied, 
*'  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  you  are  in  the  right.  I 
rather  believe,  in  your  situation,  I  should  act  in 
the  same  manner." 

Lord  Harold  looked  both  surprised  and  con- 
fused. "  This  is  very  extraordinary,**  he  said, 
*'  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  some 
design  under  it.  I  must  insist.  Sir,  upon  hav- 
ing an  explanation  on  the  spot,  as  to  who  and 
what  you  are  —  as  to  what  is  your  title  to  be  in 
the  society  in  which  I  find  you,  and  what  your 
claims  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  first  heiresses 
in  this  country." 

**  Your  pardon,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford; 
'*  you  are  now  going  too  far.  I  shall  give  every 
explanation  that  I  think  fitting  to  the  father  of 
the  lady  in  question ;  to  you  I  shall  give  none, 
till  you  show  me  some  right  which  you  may 
have  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Mistress  Alice 
Herbert ;  which,  I  rather  suspect,  you  cannot 
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Lord  Harold  again  bit  his  lip;  but  he  replied^ 
almost  immediately :  "  The  right  I  have,  Sir,  is 
twofold ;  that  of  one  of  her  oldest  friends,  and 
that  of  an  applicant  for  her  hand." 

For  a  moment  Langford  was  about  to  demand, 
in  reply,  whether  Lord  Harold  meant  an  ac- 
cepted or  a  rejected  suitor ;  but  he  was  generous, 
and  refrained.  "  In  neither  quality,"  he  said, 
"  can  I  recognise  in  you  any  right  to  interfere ; 
and  you  will  pardon  me,  if  I  say,  that  I  will  not 
only  give  you  no  explanation  whatever  on  the 
subject,  but  will  not  condescend  to  hear  you 
speak  any  further  on  a  matter  with  which  you 
have  no  title  to  meddle.'* 

"  Then,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Harold,  sharply, 
"  nothing  remains  but  to  bid  you  draw  your 
sword.  I  do  you  honour  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  worthy  of  mine;"  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  drew  his  weapon  from  the  sheath, 
and,  with  the  point  dropped,  stood  as  if  in 
expectation  that  Langford  would  follow  his 
example. 

Langford  remained,  however,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  a  somewhat  melaor* 
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choly  smile  upon  his  countenance.  ^^  Once  more/ * 
he  said,  ^'  you  must  pardon  me.  Lord  Harold : 
neither  in  this  matter  can  I  gratify  you ;  not 
alone  because  it  is  a  stupid  and  contemptible 
habit,  only  worthy  of  cowards,  or  of  boys  who 
have  no  otlier  way  of  showing  their  courage, 
but " 

"  Well  said.  Master  Harry,"  cried  a  voice 
dose  beside  them:  ^'  Well  said,  well  said !  I  think, 
my  little  lordling,  you  had  better  put  up  your 
cold  iron,  and  go  your  way  home  to  your  fattier 
To  think  of  a  man  wishing  to  bore  a  hole  in 
liis  neighbour,  like  Smith  the  house-carpenter, 
witli  his  long  gimlet !  Let  us  look  at  your  skewer 
in  a  handle,  my  Lord ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  Silly 
John,  the  half-witted  man  of  the  village,  whom 
we  have  before  described,  advanced,  extending 
his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  blade  of  Lord 
Harold's  sword. 

The  young  nobleman  pushed  him  sharply 
aside,  however;  bidding  him  begone^  with  an 
angry  frown. 

«  WeU,  I'll  be  gone,"  replied  the  half-witted 
man;  ^^  but  I  '11  be  back  again  in  a  minute^  with 
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more  hands  to  help  me ;  "  and  away  he  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream  and  the  village. 

"Now,  Sir!  quick  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Harold. 
^  If  you  would  not  have  me  suppose  you  botli  a 
coward  and  an  impostor,  draw  your  sword,  and 
give  me  satisfaction  at  once." 

"  Your  Lordship  may  suppose  any  tiling 
that  you  please,"  replied  Laiigford;  "having 
done  nothing  that  can  reasonably  dissatisfy  you, 
I  shall  certainly  do  nothing  to  give  you  any 
other  sort  of  satisfaction." 

"Then,  Sir,  I  shall  treat  you  as  you  deserve,** 
replied  Lord  Harold,  "and  chastise  you  as  a 
cowardly  knave;'*  and  putting  up  his  sword, 
he  advanced  to  strike  his  opponent. 

But  Langford  caught  his  hand  in  his  own 
powerful  grasp,  and  stopped  him,  saying,  "  Hold, 
Lord  Harold,  hold  !  I  will  give  you  one  word  of 
explanation !  If,  after  having  heard  that,  you 
choose  to  draw  your  sword,  and  seek  my  life, 
you  shall  do  so  ;  but  remember,  as  you  are  a 
man  of  honour,  to  none — no,  not  to  the  nearest 
and  dearest,  must  you  reveal  the  import  of  these 
words ;  '*  and,  drawing  him  closer  to  him,   he 
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whispered  what  seemed  to  be  a  single  word  in 
the  young  nobleman's  ear.  Langford  then  let  go 
his  hold;  and,  pale  as  ashes,  with  a  quivering 
lip  and  a  straining  eye,  Lord  Harold  staggered 
back.  His  companion  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  walked  away ;  either  not  hearing,  or  not 
choosing  to  attend  to  the  young  nobleman's 
entreaty  to  speak  with  him  one  word  more. 

Langford  took  his  way  direct  to  the  manor 
house;  but  upon  entering  the  door  which 
stood  open  to  the  park,  he  perceived  a  good 
deal  of  bustle  and  confusion  amongst  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  on  asking  if  Sir  Herbert  were  in  the 
library,  the  reply  was,  "  Yes,"  but  it  was  added, 
that  he  and  Mistress  Alice  were  both  busy  with 
a  gentleman,  on  matters  of  deep  importance. 
While  he  was  speaking  with  the  servant,  Lang- 
ford, through  a  door  which  stood  open  at  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  and  afforded  a  view  into 
the  court,  perceived  Lord  Harold  come  in,  with 
a  quick  step  and  a  somewhat  disordered  air, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  which  was  held  by  one 
of  Sir  Walter's  grooms,  ride  slowly  away,  with- 
out  even  attempting  to  enter  the  house. 
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**  I  am  about  to  walk  to  the  village/'  conti- 
nued Langford,  speaking  to  the  servant  **  Will 
jrou  tell  Sir  Walter  so,  when  he  is  visible ;  for  I 
expect  a  messenger  from  London,  and  may  not 
be  back  to  supper,  if  I  find  letters  which  require 
an  answer  ?  " 

He  then  proceeded  through  the  house,  gained 
the  road  which  led  over  the  bridge,  and  was 
proceeding  towards  the  village,  in  the  twilight 
which  was  now  beginning  to  fall,  when  he 
thought  he  recognised  a  form  that  was  advancing 
towards  him,  though  still  at  some  distance.  It 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  same  fair-haired  boy, 
named  Jocelyn,  whom  we  have  more  than  once 
bad  occasion  to  mention.  He  spoke  not  a  word 
when  he  came  near,  but  placed  a  letter  in 
Langford's  hands,  which  the  other  tore  open, 
and  read,  though  with  some  difficulty,  from  the 
obscurity  of  tlie  hour. 

**  There  is  scarcely  time,"  he  said,  after  he 
had  made  out  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  which 
was  very  short.  "  There  is  scarcely  time. 
Nevertheless,  tell  him  I  will  be  there :  but  say 
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also,  good  Jocelyn,  that  my  resolution  is  the 
same  as  when  we  last  met  I  will  not  try 
it!" 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  was  the  boy's  only  reply ; 
and  leaving  Langford,  he  ran  down  the  road 
by  the  stream,  with  a  rapid  pace. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  moon  had  not  risen ;  the  sun  had  gone 
down;  the  sky,  which  for  near  a  month  had 
been  as  calm  and  serene  as  a  good  mind, 
was  covered  over  with  long  lines  of  dark  grey 
cloud,  heavy,  and  near  the  earth ;  when  a  soli- 
tary horseman  took  his  station  under  a  broad 
old  tree  upon  the  wide  waste,  called  Uppington 
Moor,  and  gazed  forth  as  well  as  the  growing 
darkness  would  let  him.  It  was  a  dim  and 
sombre  scene,  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye,  but  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination.  Every  thing  was 
vague  and  undefined  in  the  shadows  of  that 
hour,  and  the  long  streaks  of  deeper  and  fainter 
brown  which  varied  the  surface  of  the  moor, 
spoke  merely  of  undulations  in  the  gi*ound, 
marking  the  great  extent  of  the  plain  towards 
the  horizon.  -  A  tall  solitary  mournful  tree 
might  be  seen  here  and  there,  adding  to  the 
feeling  of  vastness  and  solitude ;  and  about  the 
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middle  of  the  moor,  as  one  looked  towards  the 
west,  was  a  small  detached  grove,  or  rather 
clump  of  large  beeches,  presenting  a  black  irre- 
gular mass,  at  the  side  of  which  the  lingering 
gleam  of  the  north-western  sky  was  reflected  in 
some  silvery  lines  upon  what  seemed  a  consider- 
able piece  of  water.  Tliat  was  the  only  light 
which  the  landscape  contained,  and  it  would 
have  cut  harsh  with  the  gloomy  and  ominous 
view  around,  had  not  a  thin  mist,  rising  over 
the  whole,  softened  the  features  of  the  scene,  and 
left  them  still  more  indistinct  and  melancholy. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  place  fit  for  sad  thoughts 
and  dark  forebodings,  and  the  horseman  sat 
upon  his  tall  powerful  gelding  in  the  attitude 
of  one  full  of  meditation.  He  had  suffered 
the  bridle  to  drop,  his  head  was  slightly  bent 
forward,  and  his  eye  strained  upon  the  scene 
before  him;  while  his  mind  seemed  to  drink 
in  from  its  solemn  and  cheerless  aspect  feelings 
as  dark  and  dismal  as  itself.  He  sat  there 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  not  a  sound 
had  been  heard  upon  the  moor  but  the  deep 
sort  of  sobbing   creaking  of  a  neighbouring 
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marshy  or  the  shrill  cry  of  some  bird  of  night  as 
it  skimmed  by  with  downy  and  noiseless  wings. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring;  there 
was  no  change  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  the 
sky  or  the  earth  :  it  was  as  if  nature  were  dead, 
and  the  feeling  seemed  to  become  oppressive, 
for  the  horseman  at  length  gently  touched  his 
beast  witli  his  heel,  and  made  him  move  slowly 
out  from  under  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  however,  when  the 
distant  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard,  as  if 
coming  at  a  very  tardy  and  heavy  pace  from  the 
west.  Tlie  sound,  indeed  would  not  have  been 
perceptible  at  that  distance,  but  for  the  exce&- 
sive  stillness  of  all  around,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  traveller  listened.  His  eye  was 
now  bent  anxiously,  too,  upon  the  western 
gleam  in  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tlie 
dark  figure  of  another  man  on  horseback  was 
seen  against  the  brighter  background  thus  af- 
forded, riding  slowly  on,  as  the  road  he  followed 
wound  round  the  mere. 

It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  phantasmagoria, 
and  in  a  moment  after  two  more  figures  were 
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added,  and  all  three  suddenly  stopped.  None 
of  the  minute  parts  of  their  proceedings  were 
visible,  and  it  was  impossible,  at  that  distance^ 
to  discern  how  they  were  occupied;  but  a 
moment  after  there  seemed  a  sudden  degree 
of  agitation  in  the  group,  then  came  a  bright 
flash,  followed  at  a  considerable  interval  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  immediately  after 
all  three  horsemen  disappeared. 

"What  may  tliis  mean?"  said  the  stranger 
aloud.  "  I  fear  there  is  mischief."  The  sound 
of  his  voice  seemed  strange  in  the  midst  of  tliis 
solitude,  but  he  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
stillness  was  again  broken  by  the  noise  of  a 
horse's  feet;  but  this  time  it  came  from  anotlier 
direction,  not  exactly  opposite,  but  much  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  spot  whence  the  former 
sounds  had  proceeded,  and  the  beast  was  evi- 
dently galloping  as  fast  as  be  could  over  turf. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  watcher 
went  back  under  the  tree. 

At  length,  another  powerful  cavalier  became 
visible,  approaching  at  full  speed;  and  as  he 
drew  nigh  be  looked  round  more  tlian  once,  and 
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pulled  up  his  horse  suddenly  by  the  tree.  ^^  Are 
you  there  ?'*  he  said  in  a  low  voice ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  other  came  forth  and  joined  him. 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  master  Harry ; "  continued 
the  one  who  had  joined  him  :  "  Put  your  horse 
into  a  gallop,  and  come  on  with  all  speed." 

"  But  I  told  you,  Franklin,"  replied  the  other, 
holding  back,  *^  I  told  you  that  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it !  What  I  saw  a  month 
ago  under  the  park  wall  was  quite  sufficient; 
and  I  would  have  no  hand  in  such  a  business 
were  it  to  put  a  crown  upon  my  head." 

"  Foolish  boy !  the  business  is  done  without 
you  to  a  certain  point,"  replied  his  companion. 
"  I  have  served  you  whether  you  would  or  not ; 
and  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  will  be  ungrate- 
ful. Come  on  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  the 
key  of  the  chest,  which  I  have  ventured  my 
neck  to  get  for  you.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  walk  in  and  take  what  is  your  own.  But 
come  on  !  come  on  quick !  You  would  not 
have  me  taken,  I  suppose;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  I  am  followed." 
^  Thus  saying,  he  put  his  horse  again  into  ft 
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gallop,  and  Langford  followed  at  the  same  pace. 
Two  or  three  times,  as  they  rode  on,  Franklin 
Gray  looked  back  over  the  moor ;  but  no  moving 
object  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen,  except  one  of 
those  creeping  phosphoric  lights  which  linger 
on  the  edges  of  an  old  marsh ;  no  sound  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  measured  beating 
of  their  horses'  feet  upon  the  hollow-sounding 
turf. 

At  length,  when  they  had  gone  about  two 
miles  furtlier,  Franklin  Gray  checked  his  horse's 
speed,  saying,  "  There  is  no  one  following  now 
—  yet  they  made  the  signal  from  the  hill !  Did 
you  not  hear  a  pistol  shot  just  before  I  came 

up?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Langford ;  "  I  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  saw  the  flash.  Was  that  as  a  signal 
that  some  one  was  following  you  ?" 

"  It  was,"  answered  Gray.  "  But  how  you 
could  see  the  flash  I  don't  understand,  for 
they  were  down  below  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
where  one  can  see  both  roads  to  the  castle." 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Langford.  "  The  men  who 
fired  that    shot    were    upon    the  moor  close 
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by  Upwater  Mere,  and  I  very  much  fear,  Gray, 
that  some  of  these  accursed  evil  companions  of 
yoors^  have  been  again  committing  an  act  tliat 
you  neither  knew  of  nor  desired." 

**If  they  have,"  exclaimed  Gray  with  a  hon*id 
imprecation,  <<  I  will  shoot  the  first  of  them, 
were  he  my  own  brother." 

^  How  many  were  there  of  them  on  the 
watch  ?  "  demanded  Langford. 

**  Two,"  replied  his  companion. 

**  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw,"  answered 
L.angford.  ^^  As  I  sat  on  my  horse  and  looked 
out  over  the  mere  which  just  caught  a  gleam 
from  the  sky,  the  figure  of  a  horseman  crossed 
the  light,  as  if  he  were  going  to  the  castle. 
Just  at  that  minute  two  more  came  out  upon 
him  —  from  amongst  the  beeches,  it  seemed  to 
me;  then  came  the  pistol  shot;  and  a  minute 
after  they  all  disappeared." 

Gray  gave  utterance  to  another  terrible  oath ; 
and  then,  after  thinking  a  few  minutes,  he 
added,  ^^  But  it  can't  be  any  of  my  people ! 
They  dared  not,  after  the  warning  I  gave  them 
about  that  bad  business  under  the  park  fence." 
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"  At  all  events,"  cried  Langford,  reining  up 
his  horse  entirely,  "  had  we  not  better  go  back 
and  see  ?  I  fear  very  much,  Franklin,  that  they 
have  shot  the  man,  whoever  he  is." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Franklin  ;  "  if  they  have 
shot  him,  he  is  shot,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
our  meddling  with  the  matter." 

*^  But  he  may  be  merely  wounded,"  replied 
Langford ;  "  we  had  better  go  back." 

"No!"  thundered  Franklin  Gray,  "I  tell 
you  no !  It  is  mere  madness  !  We  are  but 
half  a  mile  from  the  house:  when  I  have  got 
there,  we  shall  learn  who  has  done  this,  and 
I  will  send  out  and  see  if  there  is  any  one  hurt. 
Come  on,  come  on  ! " 

Langford  followed  his  bidding,  and  renewing 
their  quick  pace,  tliey  rode  on  for  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  till,  amid  a  clump  of  tall  trees,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  moor,  where  some  poor  thin 
unproductive  fields  connected  it  with  the  culti- 
vated country,  they  perceived  a  light  shining 
from  a  small  window  in  a  tall  building  before 
them. 

At  that  period  there  still  remained  scattered 
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qrer  the  face  of  England,  a  number  of  those 
edifices  which,  fortified  to  a  certain  degree, 
combined  the  modern  house  with  die  ancient 
feudal  hold,  and  had  been  rendered  very  ser- 
viceable to  both  parties  in  the  progress  of  the 
great  rebellion.  These  fortified  houses  were  of 
every  size,  from  that  which  really  well  merited 
the  name  of  castle,  to  that  which  was  no  more 
than  a  mere  tower ;  and  many  of  them,  cither 
from  being  injured  by  the  chances  of  war,  or 
from  having  lost  a  great  part  of  their  utility 
when  die  scourge  of  civil  contention  was  re- 
moved from  the  country,  had  gone  completely 
to  decay,  or  had  been  applied  to  the  calmer 
and  more  homely  uses  of  the  barn,  the  grange, 
or  the  farmhouse. 

Such  was  the  house  which  Langford  and  his 
companion  now  approached ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
darkness  of  the  hour  suffered  its  outline  to  ap- 
pear. It  seemed  to  the  former  to  be  a  tall  heavy 
tower  of  stonework,  with  four  small  windows 
on  the  side  next  to  them.  Beneath  its  protec- 
tion, and  attached  to  it  on  one  side,  with  the 
gable  end  turned  towards  the  road,  was  a  lower 
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building  with  a  high  peaked  roof  of  slates ;  and, 
close  by,  another  mass  of  masonry,  apparently 
the  ruins  of  a  church  or  chapel.  The  light 
diat  the  horseman  had  seen,  came  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows  of  the  tower;  but  there 
were  lights  also  in  the  less  elevated  building  by 
its  side.  A  low  wall  stood  before  the  whole, 
enclosing  a  little  neglected  garden  ;  and  through 
a  gate  which  stood  open  in  this  wall,  Franklin 
Gray  led  his  companion  in,  and  up  to  the  door 
of  the  lower.  There,  beside  the  door,  stood 
the  ancient  steps,  which  many  a  burly  cavalier 
in  the  Hudibrastic  days,  and  in  days  long 
before  that,  had  employed  to  mount  his  horse's 
back;  and  there  too,  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  was  many  a  ring,  staple,  and  hook, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  up  the  troopers' 
horses,  while  their  masters  rested  or  caroused 
in  the  hall  hard  by. 

Having  attached  their  bridles  to  two  of  these 
hooks,  Franklin  Gray  and  his  companion  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  admission  into  the  tower.  To 
gain  this,  Gray  first  struck  the  door  three  or  four 
times  distinctly  with   his  heavy  hand.      The 
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moment  he  had  done  so,  a  I^bt  step  was  heard 
mnning  along  within,  and  after  manifold  bolts 
and  bars  had  been  witlidrawn,  the  boy  Jocelyn 
threw  open  the  door;  and  Langford  followed 
hk  companion  into  a  low  narrow  entrance 
hall,  (Ml  the  right  of  which  was  another  door, 
and  at  the  end  a  dim  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  af^iarently  to  the  upper  apartments. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  foot  of  Franklin 
Gbray  fallen  three  times  on  that  stone  passage, 
when  a  light  came  gleaming  down  the  stairs . 
and  the  next  instant,  the  flutter  of  a  woman's 
garments  was  seen,  as  she  descended  with  a 
step  of  joy.  She  was  as  lovely  a  creature  as 
the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  upon,  though  the 
first  years  of  youthful  grace  were  passed,  and 
though  the  sun  of  a  warmer  land  than  this  hdd 
dyed  her  skui  with  a  rich  brown.  Her  eyes  — 
her  large  full  liquid  eyes  —  were  as  black  as  jet, 
and  the  long  dark  fringe  that  edged  both  the 
upper  and  the  under  lid,  left  but  little  of  the 
white  visible.  The  glossy  black  hair,  divided 
on  the  forehead,  was  tied  in  a  large  massy  knot 
bdmid,  without  any  ornament  whatsoever ;  but 
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along  the  whole  line  might  be  traced  a  strong 
undulation,  which  told  that,  if  free,  it  would 
have  fallen  in  ringlets  round  her  face;  and 
even  as  it  was,  two  or  three  thick  curls  escaped 
from  the  knot  behind,  and  hung  in  glossy 
masses  on  her  neck.  Her  age  might  be  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  and  her  form  had  the  ful- 
ness of  that  age ;  but  without  having  lost  any 
of  the  symmetry  of  youth. 

She  carried  a  lamp  in  her  hand;  and  tlie 
light  of  it  showed  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  with 
joy  as  they  rested  upon  Franklin  Gray.  Set- 
ting down  the  light  upon  the  stairs,  she  darted 
forward  at  once,  and  cast  herself  upon  his 
bosom,  exclaiming  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
"  You  have  come  back  !  you  have  come  back  ! 
Oh,  I  have  been  so  uneasy  about  you  !  '* 

"  But  why,  my  Mona?"  demanded  Franklin 
Gray,  with  his  whole  tone  and  manner  changed 
to  one  of  the  utmost  gentleness,  as  soon  as  he 
addressed  her.  ^^  Why  more  to  night  than  at 
other  times,  when  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you?" 

^*  Oh,  I  do  not  well  know,"  she  replied ; 
**  but  you  kissed  me  twice  before  you  went ; 
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and  then  you  came  back  to  kiss  me  once  more, 
and  bid  me  remember  you ;  and  I  felt  sure 
you  wei*e  going  on  some  dangerous  expedition. 
I  felt  sad  at  heart  myself,  too^  as  if  some  evil 
would  come  of  this  night." 

•*  Evil  lias  come  of  it,  I  fear,"  replied  Frank- 
lin Gray;  but  he  then  added  quickly,  seeing 
her  turn  pale  at  his  words,  ^^  Evil  not  upon 
me  or  of  my  doing,  Mona.  But  go  up  again, 
beloved  I  go  up  again  I  and  I  will  come  to 
you  directly.  You  see  I  have  some  one  with 
me." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  Langford,  whom 
she  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  before ;  and 
then  bowing  her  head  gracefully  and  slowly, 
she  raised  the  lamp  again,  and  disappeared  up 
the  steps. 

When  she  was  gone,  Franklin  Gray  turned 
round  and  gazed  upon  Langford  for  a  moment, 
with  a  proud  yet  melancholy  smile.  There 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  his  look,  and  Lang- 
ford could  only  reply  to  it  by  exclaiming  widi  a 
glance  still  more  sorrowful,  "  Oh,  Gray,  tliis  is 
very  sad ! " 
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"  Come  come/'  cried  his  companion,  "  it 
shall  be  amended  some  day,  Harry.  Come, 
Jocelyn,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  boy, 
"  tell  me,  master  page,  who  are  in  the  hall,  and 
how  many  ?  " 

The  boy's  brow  became  grave  at  the  ques- 
tion. "  There  are  but  three,  sir,'*  he  replied ; 
**  there  is  James  of  Coventry,  and  thei-e  is 
Doveton  and  little  Harvey." 

"  Indeed,**  said  Gray,  shutting  his  teeth  close, 
as  if  to  keep  down  angry  feelings  that  were 
rising  fast ;  "  indeed : "  and  he  threw  open  the 
door,  with  his  right  hand,  which  led  into  a 
small  dark  room.  That  again  he  strode  across, 
giving  Langford  a  sign  to  follow,  and  then 
opened  another  doer  which  admitted  them  into 
a  much  larger  chamber,  well  lighted,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  large  table  furnished 
with  a  flagon  and  some  drinking  cups.  At  the 
farther  end  sat  two  men  playing  with  dice, 
while  a  third,  a  short  smart-looking  personage, 
was  standing  behind,  observing  their  game. 
They  ceased  when  Franklin  Gray  and  his 
companion  appeared ;  and  the  merriment  which 
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tliey  evidently  had  been  enjoying,  was  over  in 
•  moment* 

*^  But  you  three  left  I "  said  Gray  as  he 
CBteredy  "  but  you  three  left !  Where  are 
Hardcasde  and  Wiley  ?" 

"  They  went  out  shortly  after  you,  Captain 
Gray,"  replied  one  of  the  men  who  were  play- 
ing; **  I  can't  tell  where  they  are." 

**  Doveton,**  replied  Gray,  in  a  calm  grave 
Umef  *'  you  are  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier ; 
so  are  you,  James ;  and  Master  Harvey  too, 
though  he  did  not  serve  witli  us  either  in 
Germany,  or  in  the  New  World,  has  had  the 
honour  of  serving  in  Ireland,  and  is  a  man  of 
honour.  Now,  I  ask  you  all,  straightforwardly, 
where  are  these  two  men  gone  to  ?  Marcbam 
and  Henry  of  the  Hill  I  took  with  me ;  all  the 
others  I  know  about  also ;  but  where  are  Wiley 
and  Hardcastle,  and  what  are  they  about?" 

"  Why,  really,  sir,"  replied  the  man  called 
Doveton,  "  we  can  only  tell  by  guess ;  for  since 
diat  business  down  in  the  green  lane,  they 
have    kept    very   much     by   themselves,    and 
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don't  seem  to  deal   fairly  with   us,  especially 
Wiley." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Captain,"  said  tlie  man 
who  was  standing  behind,  and  whom  they  called 
amongst  themselves  Little  Harvey,  "  I  wish 
Wiley  was  out  amongst  us;  he  will  get  us  all 
into  mischief  some  day.  He  does  not  do 
things  in  a  gentlemanlike  way.  I  guess  what 
he  is  gone  after;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  I 
see."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  gave  a  significant 
glance  towards  Langford,  as  if  he  were  in 
some  degree  connected  with  the  matter  in 
question. 

"Indeed!"  said  Gray;  "I  suspect  your 
meaning,  Harvey ;  but  let  us  hear  more  plainly 
what  you  think.  Though  I  direct  and  guide, 
and  am  always  willing  to  take  the  greatest 
dangers  on  myself;  still  we  are  comrades,  and 
should  treat  each  other  as  such.  What  is  it 
you  think,  Harvey?" 

"  I  won't  say  what  I  think,"  replied  tlie  man; 
"  but  I'll  say  what  I  saw.  When  you  sent 
the  boy  Jocelyn  down  to  the  manor,  Wilej'  cross- 
questioned  him  both  before  he  went  and  when 
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he  came  back;  and  when  he  heard  him  give 
you  a  message  about  a  gendeman  meeting  you 
on  the  moor,  he  whispered  a  good  deal  to 
Hardcastle,  who  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  along  with  them  upon  an  enterprise 
which  must  be  quite  secret,  and  which  must 
be  done  without  your  knowing  it.  I  refused ; 
and  told  him,  I  thought  that  after  the  business 
down  in  the  lane,  he  had  better  not  let  Wiley 
lead  him ;  but  to  that  he  answered,  that  this 
was  a  matter  wliich  could  not  fail  as  the  other 
had  done,  and  that  it  would  be  over  in  five 
minutes.  I  said  I  would  not  go,  however; 
and  they  went  without  me." 

"  Hark,  they  are  coming !  **  said  Gray,  as 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  stopping 
opposite  the  house.  "  Let  them  in  the  back 
way,  Jocelyn ;  and  bring  in  supper.  Here  ! 
Come  with  me,  Master  Harry."  And  he  led 
the  way  back  into  tlie  hall  by  which  they  had 
at  first  entered,  and  in  which  there  still  re- 
mained the  lamp  tliat  the  boy  Jocelyn  had 
carried  when  he  gave  them  admittance.  Gray 
carefully  shut  the  doors  behind  him  :  and  wher 
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he  stood  alone  in  the  passage  with  Langford, 
he  unbuttoned  his  vest,  and  took  from  an 
inner  pocket  a  key  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  form. 

"  Tliere  is  the  key,  Master  Harry,"  he  said, 
speaking  quickly,  and  with  strong  passions  of 
some   kind  evidently  struggling  in  his  breast. 
**  Your  own  fate  is  now  in  your  own  power  ! 
Manage  it  as  you  will !" 

"  But  tell  me  how  this  has  been  obtained," 
5aid  Langford. 

"  I  have  no  time  for  long  stories,"  replied 
his  companion  sharply.  "  lliere  it  is  !  that  is 
sufficient.  But  I  will  tell  you  so  far,  I — I 
alone — though  directed  by  one  who  knew  the 
house  well,  walked  through  it  this  night  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ;  and  within  six  yards  of 
the  old  man  himself,  with  nothing  but  a  door 
between  us,  took  this  key  from  the  hiding 
place  where  he  tliought  it  so  safe,  and  brought 
it  away  undiscovered.  —  Now,  Harry,  leave  me  ! 
I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  speak  much.  I  have 
matters  before  me  that  may  well  make  me  silent. 
Mount  your  horse,  and  be  gone  with  all  speed. 
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—Why  do  you  linger?— Oh  !  I  will  send  out 
ere  ten  minutes  be  over;  and,  if  there  be  a 
possibili^  of  undoing  what  has  been  done 
amiss,  it  shall  be  undone,  on  my  honour.  Take 
the  back  road/'  he  added,  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  Langford ;  ^*  take  the  back  road ;  and  for 
worlds  go  no  more  upon  the  moor  to-night !  — 
I  ask  you  for  my  own  sake,"  he  added,  seeing 
his  companion  hesitate  ;  ^'  not  for  yours,  but  for 
mine !  ** 

Langford  made  no  reply,  but  mounting  his 
horse,  rode  away  with  feelings  of  a  nature  the 
most  mingled  and  the  most  painful. 
•  Those  of  the  man  he  left  behind  were  of 
a  different  character,  but  still  terrible.  With 
Langford,  there  were  feelings  which  he  seldom 
experienced,  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  his  own 
course  of  action,  mingling  with  vague  apprehen- 
sions of  evil,  and  deep  regret  to  see  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  many  noble  qualities,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  his  companion,  and  even  his  protector  in 
the  early  days  of  youth,  now  plunged  into  a  cur- 
rent, terrible  in  itself,  and  terrible  in  its  conse-. . 
quenc^ — following  a  course  which  he  had  long 
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suspected  that  Gray  did  really  follow,  but  with- 
out  having  conviction  forced  upon  him,  till  that 
night. 

With  Franklin  Gray  it  was  very  different ; 
his  whole  feelings,  for  the  time,  were  swallowed 
up  in  one  stern  and  gloomy  resolution. 

There  was  anger,  indeed,  at  the  bottom  of 
that  resolution;  wrath  of  the  most  bitter  and 
deadly  kind  ;  but  even  that  was  almost  lost 
in  the  effort  to  exclude  from  his  thoucrhts 
every  thing  that  might  shake,  even  in  the 
least  degree,  the  dark  and  terrible  determin- 
ation he  had  formed. 

As  soon  as  Langford  had  quitted  him  he 
returned  to  the  hall,  in  which  he  had  left  his 
comrades ;  and  there,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
tlie  party  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  two 
men,  Wiley  and  Hardcastle,  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  whom  we 
have  seen  busy  in  the  attack  upon  Alice  Herbert 

It  was  evident  that  some  conversation  had 
passed'  between  tliem  and  the  others,  regard- 
ing the  indignation  which  they  had  excited  in 
their  leader,  and  while,  in  the  rough   counte- 
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nance  of  Hardcastle)  might  be  traced  a  great  deal 
of  shame  and  apprehension,  in  the  more  cun- 
ning face  of  Wiley  appeared  a  degree  of  hesi- 
tating uncertainty,  mingling  strangely  with 
dogged  defiance,  and  making  him  look  like  an 
ill-tempered  hound,  about  to  receive  the  lash, 
but  not  very  sure  whether  to  lie  down  and 
howl,  or  fly  at  the  throat  of  the  huntsman. 
The  boy  Jocelyn  was 'busily  bringing  in  some 
dishes,  and  setting  them  on  the  table ;  but  he 
glanced  at  Franklin  Gray  from  time  to  time, 
seeming  to  know  better  than  any  one  present 

the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  thev  had 

» 

to  deal,  and  to  divine  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  issue. 

Franklin  Gray  said  not  a  word  in  legard 
to  the  matter  which  was  in  all  their  thoughts ; 
but,  sitting  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he 
made  some  observations  upon  the  bread,  which 
was  not  good;  and  then  added,  speaking  to 
the  others,  ^  Begin,  begin  !  Marcham  and 
Henry  of  the  Hill  won't  be  long." 

**  I  heard  them  coming  over  the  hill  but  now," 

said  the  boy  Jocelyn. 

o  4 
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Gray  made  no  reply,  and  the  rest  began 
their  meal  in  silence;  but  he  ate  nothing, 
looking  curiously  at  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
as  if  there  was  something  very  interesting  in 
the  blade.  He  made  the  boy  give  him  a 
silver  cup,  indeed,  full  of  wine  from  the  tank- 
ard ;  and,  as  he  was  drinking  it,  the  two  others, 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  came  in  laughing, 
and  seemed  sui*prised  to  see  the  grave  and 
stem  manner  in  which  the  supper  was  passing. 

The  matter  was  soon  explained,  however; 
for  no  sooner  had  they  sat  down  in  the  places 
left  for  them,  than  Franklin  Gray  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Wiley,  and  said,  "  Now,  my  masters 
Wiley  and  Hardcastle,  we  are  all  present  but 
two :  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where  you  have 
been  to-night  ?  " 

The  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  indiifer- 
ence,  and  even  carelessness,  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  Gray's  manner,  and  a  cup  or  two  of 
wine  which  he  hims^jf  had  drunk,  had  removed 
the  d^ree  of  apprehension  which  at  first  min- 
gled with  the  sullen  determination  of  Wiley; 
and  he  replied  at  once,  with  a  look  of  effrontery. 
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^fX  don't  think  that  «tt  all  necessary,  C^itain  I 
X:.  rather  believe  that  I  have  as  much    right* 
tp.  ride  my  horse  over   any   common    in   the 
kingdom  as  you  have^  without  giving  you  any 
acc^uBt  of  it  either.'' 

*^You  hear,**   said  Franklin  Gray,    looking 
round  calmly  to  the  rest,  ^'you  hear!*' 

x^^Come,  come,  Master  Wiley,"  cried  the  man 
oalled  Doveton,  ^Uhat  won't  do,  after  what  we. 
all  swore,  when  we  came  down  here.  Come, 
Hardeastle,  you  are  the  best  of  the  two ;  come, 
you  tell  Captain  Gray  at  once  what  you  have 
been  about.  We  must  know,  if  it  be  but  for 
our  own  safe^." 

'^«  Oh !  I  '11  tell  at  once,"  said  Hardcastle. 
«J>evilish  sorry  am  I  that  I  ever  went;  and 
I  certainly  would  not  have  gone  had  I  known 
hew  it  would  turn  out.  I  '11  never  go  again 
with  Wiley  as  long  as  I  live :  I  told  him  so,  • 
as  we  came  over  the  common." 

Wiley  muttered  something  not  very  laudatory^ 
of  his  companion ;  but  it  was  drowned  in  the 
stern  voice  of  Franklin  Gray,  who  exclaimed,.. 
<^OooisHairdcastle!" 
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**  Wliy,  we  went  out  to  the  beeches  by  Up- 
water  Meer,"  replied  Hardcastle ;  "and  we  had 
not  been  there  long,  when  up  came  some  one 
on  horseback,  going  along  slowly  towards  the 
castle.  It  was  not  the  person  we  were  looking 
for,  however " 

"Pray,  who  were  you  looking  for?"  inter- 
rupted Franklin  Gray. 

"  Why,  I  think  that  is  scarcely  fair.  Captain," 
said  Hardcastle. 

"It  matters  not,"  replied  Gray;  "I  know 
without  your  telling  me.     Go  on  ! " 

"Well,  as  the  young  man  came  up,"  con- 
tinued the  other  "  Wiley  said  we  might  as  well 
have  what  he  bad  upon  him.  So  we  rode  up^  and 
asked  him  to  stop,  quite  civilly ;  but,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  spurred  on  his 
horse  upon  Wiley,  and " 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Gray  impatiently,  "  what 
then  ?  —  I  heard  the  pistol  fired,"  he  said,  see- 
ing the  man  hesitate,  "  so  tell  the  truth." 

"  Well,"  said  Hardcastle,  "  well ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  turned  somewhat  pale :  "  well,  then 
Wiley  fired,  you  know,  and  brought  him  down ; 
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and  we  palled  him  under  the  beeches,  and  took 
what  we  could  get.  We  have  not  divided  it 
yet,  but  it  seems  a  good  sum." 

As  his  companion  had  been  detailing  die 
particulars  of  their  crime,  the  changes  which  had 
come  over  Wiley's  countenance  were  strange 
and  fearful.  He  had  watched  with  eager  anx- 
iety the  countenance  of  Franklin  Gray,  who 
sat  nearly  opposite  to  him  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table ;  but,  being  able  to  gather  nothing  from 
those  stern  dark  features,  he  ran  his  eye  rapidly 
round  the  faces  of  the  rest,  and  after  several 
changes  of  expression,  resumed,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  look  of  cunning  and  daring  impu- 
dence which  he  had  at  first  put  on.  The  entrance 
of  the  boy  Jocelyn  with  some  plates  just  behind 
him,  however,  made  him  give  a  sharp  start  and 
look  round.  Franklin  Gray  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  boy,  and  waved  his  hand ;  and  Jocelyn  im- 
mediately went  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

^^Hardcastle,"  said  their  leader,  ^^  I  shall  find 
some  means  of  punishing  you.  As  for  you, 
Wiley " 
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•*  You  shall  not  punish  me,  Captain  Gray  !  '* 
interrupted  Wiley,  knittuig  his  brows  and  speak- 
ing through  his  teeth;  "you  shall  not  punish 

me !  for  by ^  if  you  don't  mind  what  you 

are  about,  I  '11  hang  you  all." 

Franklin  Gray  sat  and  heard  him  calmly, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  stern  un- 
changing gaze  till  he  had  done  speaking.  He 
then  looked  round  once  more,  saying,  "You 
hear  ! "  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  at  once  drew 
a  pistol  from  under  his  coat.  Every  face  around 
turned  pale  but  his  own ;  and  Wiley  started  up 
from  the  table.  But  before  he  could  take  a  single 
step,  and  while  yet,  with  agony  of  approaching 
fate  upon  him,  he  gazed  irresolute  in  the  face 
of  his  leader,  the  unerring  hand  of  Franklin 
Gray  had  levelled  the  pistol  and  fired. 

The  ball  went  right  through  his  head ;  the 
unhappy  man  bounded  up  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  then  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  Franklin  Gray  sat  perfectly  still,  gazing 
through  the  smoke  for  about  a  minute;  and 
through  the  whole  hall  reigned  an  awful  silence. 
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He.  then  laid  the  pistol  calmly  down  on  the 
tabje  before  him,  and  drew  forth  a  second. 

Ilardcastle  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  saying,  "  Well, 
Captain,  I  am  ready/' 

"  You  mistake  me,'*  said  Gray,  laying  down 
the  pistol  on  the  table  with  the  muzzle  turned 
towards  himself.  "  My  friends,  if  I  have  done 
wrong  by  the  shot  I  have  fired,  any  of  you  that 
so  pleases,  has  but  to  take  up  that  pistol  and 
use  it  as  boldly  as  I  have  done  its  fellow. — 
What  say  you,  am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  Right,  right ! "  replied  every  voice. 

**Well,  then,"  said  Gray,  putting  up  the 
weapons  again,  "some  of  you  take  him  down; 
and  you,  Doveton  and  Marcham,  hark  ye ; "  and 
he  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  apart  "  Take 
Hardcastle  with  you,"  he  added ;  "  that  shall  be 
his  punishment ! "  so  saying,  he  turned,  took 
up  a  lamp  that  stood  near,  and  quitted  the  halL 

franklin  Gray  mounted  the  steps  in  the  tower 
that  we  have  mentioned,  slowly  and  sadly,  paused 
halfway  up,  and  fell  into  deep  thought.  His 
reverie  lasted  but  a  minute :  he  then  proceeded. 
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and  reached  the  room  where  the  fair  being 
whom  he  called  Mona  was  watching  anxiously 
for  his  coming.  Her  eyes  questioned  him ; 
but  he  made  no  reply  in  words.  He  threw  his 
right  arm  round  her,  however,  and  rested  his 
face  upon  her  bosom  for  several  minutes  with 
his  eyes  shut;  then  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  said,  ^'  Come,  my  Mona ! 
come  and  see  our  babe  sleeping." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

For  nearly  three  miles  Langford  rode  rapidly 
on.  His  mind  was  in  that  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  which  admitted  not  of  any 
slow  movement  of  the  body;  bat  as  he  thought 
again  and  again  of  all  that  had  occurred,  he  the 
more  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  rendezvous  with  Franklin  Gray,  al- 
though his  purpose  in  there  going  was  to 
separate  his  own  proceedings  for  ever  from 
those  of  one  whose  present  pursuits  could  be 
no  longer  doubtful.  When  Langford  had 
known  him  in  former  years  he  was  a  wild 
and  reckless  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  bold 
rash  spirit  had  prevented  rather  than  aided 
him  in  rising  to  those  high  grades  in  the 
service  which  his  talents  might  otherwise  have 
obtained.  His  heart  had  ever,  as  far  as  Lang- 
ford had  seen  it,  been  kind,  noble  and  gene- 
rous ;   there    were   many  circumstances  which 
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had  connected  them  closely  in  our  hero's  early 
life;  and  in  himself  and  his  fate,  Franklin 
Gray  had  ever  taken  a  deep  and  affectionate 
interest. 

His  hatred  of  inactivity,  his  love  of  enterprise^ 
his  daring  courage,  his  strong  and  determined 
resolution,  his  rapid  powers  of  combination, 
and  that  peculiar  talent  for  command  which  is 
a  gift  rather  than  an  acquirement,  had  made 
him  loved  and  admired  by  the  soldiery  under 
him,  and  might  have  gone  far  to  constitute  one* 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age.  But  by  his 
fellow  officers  he  had  never  been  loved,  and 
by  those  above  him  he  had  constantly  been 
used,  but  had  never  been  trusted  or  liked.  In 
truth  there  was  a  fierce  and  overbearing  spirit 
in  his  bosom,  a  contempt  for  other  men's 
opinions,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  ordinary 
littlenesses  of  human  nature,  which  prevented 
him  from  seeking  or  winning  the  regard  of  any 
one,  towards  whom  some  peculiar  circumstance, 
or  some  extraordinary  powers  had  not  excited 
in  his  bosom  feelings  either  of  tenderness  or  of 
respect;  and  for  this  reason  he  had  never  been 
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loved.      Why  he  had  never  been  trusted  was 

another  matter.  He  had  set  out  in  life  depending 

more  upon  feeling  than  upon  principle  as  his 

guide;  and  though,  as  he  went  on,  he  had  framed 

tor  his  own  bosom  a  sort  of  code  of  laws  by  which 

he  was  strictly  bound,  those  laws  did  not  always 

very  well    accord  with    the  ordinary  code  of 

n^nkind,  and  if  generally  acted  upon   must 

have  been  disastrous  to  society.      Those  who 

dislik^  .  him  —  very  often  for  his  superiority 

to  themselves — were  glad  to  find  in  his  failings 

a  specious  excuse  for  undervaluing  his  better 

(jpalities,  and  thus  he  had  been  always  thwarted 

apd  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  progress  in  life. 

Brought  up  as  a  soldier  from  his  earliest 

years,  he  had  ever  looked  upon  strife  as  his 

profession,   life   as   one   great    campaign,    the 

^orld  as  a  battle-field,  mankind  either  enemies, 

or   fellow    soldiers.     The  great  law   tliat  he 

had    laid    down    for    himself   was,   never    to 

K  ^  ^ 

npieasure  himself  against  any  but  those  who 
were  equal  to  the  strife,  and  he  would  just 
as  soon  have  thought  of  injuring  the  weak^. 
the  innocent,  or  the  defenceless,  as  he  would 

VOL.  I.  p 
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of  murdering  the  wounded  in  an  hospital. 
The  proud,  the  haughty,  and  the  strong  he 
took  a  pleasure  in  humbling  or  overthrowing, 
even  when  bound  lo  the  same  cause  with  him- 
self, and  the  constant  single  combats  in  which 
he  was  engaged  had  raised  him  up  a  bad  name 
in  the  service. 

In  otlier  respects,  though  no  one  could 
ever  accuse  Gray  of  injuring  the  peasant,  or 
taking  away  a  part  of  the  honest  earnings 
of  the  farmer,  though,  even  under  the  orders 
of  his  general,  he  would  take  no  part  in  rais- 
ing contributions  from  the  hard-working  and 
industrious,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  send  him 
upon  sucli  expeditions,  yet  there  had  been 
many  a  tale  current  in  the  camp,  of  Gray  and 
his  troopers  sacking  and  burning  the  castles 
in  tlie  Palatinate,  driving  the  cattle  from  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  enemy's  fortresses,  and 
sweeping  the  wealth  from  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  or  the  Bishop.  Thus  he  had  estab- 
lished in  some  degree  the  character  of  a  daring, 
but  somewhat  maurauding,  officer,  and  any 
soldier  of  more  than  ordinary  enterprise  and 
rashness  ever   sought  to  be   enrolled   in  his 
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troop.  He  had  quitted  the  service  of  France 
in  djsgust  some  time  before  Langford,  and  they 
had  not  met  again  till  Langford,  called  sud- 
denly to  the  death-bed  of  a  parent,  found  Gray, 
who  had  known  her  and  hers  in  happier  days, 
tending  her  with  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  son. 

Of  what   had   taken    place  in  the  interim, 
Langford  was  ignorant.     From  time  to  time, 
Gray   talked   of   other    lands    which    he   had 
visited,  and  more  burning  climates  which  he 
had  known;    but  he   did  so  in  a  vague  and 
obscure  manner,  which  excited  curiosity  without 
inviting  inquiry.     Langford  had  made  none ; 
and  though  they  bad  met  frequently  since,  and 
dark  suspicions  and  apprehensions  —  springing 
from  a  comparison  of  Gray's  former  poverty 
and  his  known  prodigality  with  the  wealth  he 
seemed  now  to  liave  at  command  —  had  from 
time  to  time  crossed  his  friend's  mind  in  regard 
to  the  pursuits  to  which  he  had  dedicated  him- 
self, it  was  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  present 
visit   to    Moorhurst,    that  Langford    had    ob- 
tained a  positive  certainty  of  the  painful  truth. 
As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  that  certain  tv,  he 
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deteroiined   to    warn,    to   exhort,    to    beseech 
his  former  friend  to  quit  the  dangerous   pur- 
suits in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  offer  once 
more  to  share  with  him  all  his  little  wealth,  in 
gratitude  for  many  an   act  of  kindness  gone 
before,  and  for  a  service  that  Gray  was  even  then 
anxious  to  do  him,  at  the  risk  of  life  itself;  but 
on  no  account  whatsoever  to  participate  in  any 
scheme  conducted  by  the  otlier,  however  great 
and  important  the  object  to  be  gained  for  himself. 
His  own  wound,  and  the  temporary  disap- 
pearance  of  Gray   and    his    companions  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  had  prevented  Lang- 
ford  from  notifying  to  him  this  intention  fully, 
after  the  night  of  the  attack  upon  Alice  Herbert, 
though  he  had  done  so  in  general  terms  twice 
before,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  rendezvous  ap« 
pointed  by  Gray,  on  the  night  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking,  supposing  that  it  was  to 
have  preceded,  not  to  have  followed,  the  enter- 
prise proposed.     All  that  he  had  seen  had  been 
terribly  painful  to  him  ;  and,  in  what  had  occur- 
red upon  the  moor,  he  had  too  good  reason  to 
believe  that  au  act  had  been  committed  which 
he  should  not  be  justified  in  concealing.     Yet, 
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how  wa8  he  to  reveal  it,  without  the  basest 
breach  of  confidence,  and  the  grossest  ingrati- 
tude towards  a  man  who  had  been  risking  all 
to  serve  him?  How  was  he  to  denounce  the 
crime  that  had  been  committed,  and  bring  to 
justice  the  perpetrators  thereof,  without  in- 
volving Gray  in  the  same  destruction? 

Such  were  the  matters  in  his  thoughts,  as  he 
rode  rapidly  on  towards  the  manor  house ;  but, 
by  the  time  he  had  gone  about  three  miles,  his 
mind  had  been  naturally  led  to  inquire,  who  was 
die  unfortunate  person  that  had  been  attacked; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  an  apprehension  crossed 
his  mind  that  it  might  be  Lord  Harold. 

"  And  yet,"  thought  Laugford,  as  he  rode 

along,  "he  would  never  go  over  the  moor  at 

that  time  of  night,  and  alone.     He  must  have 

been  home  long  before,  too :  nevertheless,  he  set 

out  very  slowly ;  and  he  seemed  to  turn  to  the 

right,  as  if  he  were  going  by  the  moor.     He 

may  have  loitered  by  the  way,  or  visited  some 

cottage,  or  called  at  some  house.     Good  God  ! 

this  uncertainty  is  not  to  be  borne.     I  must) 

and  will  go  back  to  the  moor." 
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As  he  thus  thought,  he  turned  his  horse 
short  round,  and  gallopped  back  as  fast  as 
possible,  following  the  road  which  led  to  the 
piece  of  water  called  Upwater  Meer.  By  the 
time  he  reached  it,  the  moon  was  just  rising, 
and  spreading  through  the  hazy  sky,  near 
the  horizon,  a  red  and  ominous  glare.  It 
served  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  road,  how- 
ever ;  and  Langford,  calculating  with  the  keen 
accuracy  of  a  soldier,  had  fixed  exactly  upon 
the  spot  before  he  reached  it,  where  he  had 
seen  the  unfortiniate  traveller  encountered  by 
his  two  assailants. 

When  he  did  reach  that  spot,  the  deep 
gory  stains  in  the  sandy  road  but  too  plainly 
showed  him  he  was  right ;  and  he  traced 
the  course  of  the  murderers  along  by  the 
thick  drops  of  gore,  till  the  track  was  lost 
ill  the  grass  beneath  the  beech  trees.  The 
darkness  which  reigned  under  their  branches 
rendered  all  farther  search  fiuitless ;  and, 
after  having  given  up  nearly  half  an  hour  to 
the  painful,  but  unsuccessful  task,  he  once  more 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  feelings  of  deep 
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gloom   and   despondency,  took  his  way  back 
towards  the  manor  house. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ere 
Langford  reached  the  gates;  and  the  family 
generally  retired  to  rest  before  that  hour. 

Certain  doubts  and  apprehensions,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert 
—  doubts  and  apprehensions  springing  from  a 
thousand  minute  incidents,  which  he  had  no- 
ticed while  staying  as  a  visiter  in  the  house  — 
had  induced  him  to  inquire  farther,  from  sources 
whence  he  might  derive  certain  information; 
and  the  information  he  had  thus  acquired  made 
nim  now  determine  to  return  to  the  manor  that 
night,  rather  than  go  to  the  inn,  though  the 
hour  was  somewhat  unseasonable. 

He  found  all  the  servants  up  ;  and  there  was 
a  look  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  in  the 
countenances  of  all,  which  led  him  to  believe 
tljat  his  fears  were  not  unfounded,  and  that  the 
Dusiness  in  which  Sir  Walter  had  been  engaged 
during  the  evening  was  both  painful  in  itself, 
and  such  as  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
his  household. 

p  4 
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In  those  days,  when  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments overtook  a  comitry  gentleman, 
^  the  case  was  much  more  painful  than  it  is 
at  present.  Habits  of  luxury  and  dissipation, 
ostentatious  rivalry  with  one  another,  and 
many  of  the  other  vices  which,  in  the  present 
times,  have  rendered  the  transfer  of  property 
from  the  old  gentry  of  the  land  but  too 
common,  and  burthens  upon  that  which  does 
remain  very  general,  had  then  scarcely  reached 
the  country ;  and  though  the  dissipated  inhabit- 
ants of  towns,  the  gay  debauched  peer,  the 
fopling  of  the  court,  and  tlie  speculating 
merchant,  might  know,  from  time  to  time, 
every  reverse  of  fortune,  it  seldom  occurred 
m  tliose  days  that  the  old  proprietor  of  lands 
in  the  country  experienced  any  great  and 
detrimental  change,  unless  tempted  to  quit  the 
calm  enjoyments  of  rural  life  for  tlie  more 
dangerous  pleasures  of  the  town. 

Civil  wars,  indeed,  and  political  strife  had 
brought  about,  or  laid  the  foundation  for,  the 
ruin  of  a  great  number  of  the  country  gentry ; 
and  such,  in  some  degree,  had  been  tlie  case 
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with  Sir  Walter  Herbert.  His  father  had 
served  king  Charles  both  with  sword  and  purse, 
and  had  never  received  either  payment  or 
recompence.  The  matter  had  gone  on  slowly 
since,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  cup  was  nearly  full. 
Sir  Walter  had  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
and  had  carefully  concealed  a  situation,  the 
whole  extent  of  which  he  did  not  himself 
know,  and  which  he  always  hoped  to  remedy, 
from  the  eyes  of  those  around  him.  It 
could  not  be,  however,  but  that  reports  of 
embarrassment  should  get  abroad ;  and  it 
was  well  known  in  the  country  that,  some 
five  or  six  years  before,  he  had  become  secu- 
rity to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  failed  to 
pay  the  debt,  fled,  and  left  the  country. 
But  every  one  knew,  also,  that  the  bond 
was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Danemore,  Sir 
Walter's  acquaintance  and  neighbour :  and 
every  one,  when  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
smiled,  and  declared  that  Lord  Harold,  the  son 
of  the  peer,  and  Mistress  Alice  Herbert,  would 
find  means  of  cancelling  the  debt. 
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We  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  that 
sucli  expectations  were  vain :  and  the  reports  of 
embarrassments  which  had  reached  Langford's 
ears,  from  sources  which  he  could  not  doubt, 
had  rendered  his  suit  to  Alice  Herbert  as  dis- 
interested as  it  could  be  ;  but  had  prepared 
his  mind  for  what  he  was  about  to  hear. 

"I  am  afraid  sometliing  is  the  matter, 
Haliday,"  he  said,  addressing  the  servant  who 
gave  him  admittance  :  "  What  has  happened, 
do  vou  know?" 

"  I  am  afraid  sometliing  has  gone  wrong 
too.  Captain,"  replied  the  servant,  with  a 
sorrowful  expression  of  coiuitenance;  "but 
Mistress  Alice,  I  dare  say,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  She  is  sitting  up  in  the  library 
to  see  you ;  and  begged  you  would  come  to 
her  whenever  you  came  in." 

Langford  waited  for  no  one  to  usher  him 
to  her  presence;  but  by  two  or  three  rapid 
steps  passed  the  servant,  and  opened  the  li- 
braiy  door. 

Alice  was  sittmg  at  a  table  with  a  book 
before    hen      It  were  vain   to   say   that  she 
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was  reading;  for  though  her  eyes  liad  more 
tlian  once  fixed  upon  the  pages,  and  had 
scanned  several  sentences,  so  as  to  make  out 
the  words,  of  the  meaning  of  those  words 
her  mind  was  very  little  conscious.  Her  eyes 
were  now  tearless ;  but  it  was  clear  to  Langford 
that  she  had  been  weeping  not  long  before. 
The  noise  of  his  foot  made  her  instantly 
rise,  and  the  colour  became  a  good  deal  deeper 
in  her  cheek;  betraying  a  part,  but  a  very 
small  part,  of  the  varied  emotions  that  were 
going  on  within. 

The  heart  of  her  lover  was  throbbing  at  that 
moment  with  many  an  anxiety,  it  is  true ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  love  and  noble  pride,  ay, 
and  even  joy,  engrossed  by  far  the  greater  part. 
He  guessed — no,  he  divined  all  that  she  felt, 
however ;  the  pain,  the  care,  the  apprehensive- 
ness,  that  burdened  her  breast,  as  she  rose  after 
waiting  there  alone  to  receive  him  in  order  to 
tell  him  the  tale  of  her  father's  embarrassments; 
a  tale  which  he  well  knew  she  had  never  her- 
self heard  before  that  night. 

Langford   would   not   have   paused    a   mo- 
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iDent  under  such  circumstances  for  worlds; 
and,  with  a  step  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  was 
by  her  side.  He  took  her  hand  in  his.  He 
made  her  sit  down  again,  and  drew  a  chair 
near  her ;  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  so  full 
of  tenderness  and  affection,  that —  tliough  sweet, 
most  sweet  to  all  her  feelings —  it  made  the  tears 
again  rise  into  her  eyes.  It  matters  not  whether 
what  we  drop  into  a  full  cup  be  earth  or  a  jewel ; 
the  cup  overflows  with  either.  Langford  was 
anxious  to  speak  first  himself,  and  was  not  sorry 
that  any  emotion,  not  painful  in  itself,  should 
prevent  her  from  commencing  the  conversation. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "dear  Alice,  something 
painful  has  happened,  I  know,  —  and  1  guess 
the  nature  of  it;  but  do  not  let  it  affect  you 
too  deeply.  If  you  did  but  know  how  com- 
mon these  events  are  in  the  gay  world  of 
the  metropolis,  it  would  become  lighter  in 
your  eyes  than  it  is  now,  breaking  upon 
you  suddenly,  and  ignorant  of  all  such  trans- 
actions.'' 

"  Then  you  have  heard  ?  '*  said  Alice,  gazing 
mournfully  in  his  face. 
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"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Langford ;  "  but 
I  have  divined  what  is  the  matter — I  divined 
long  ago.'* 

"  ITien  you  were  indeed  generous,"  she 
said,  "  to  wish  to  link  your  fate  with  mine ;  for 
it  seems  to  be  an  evil  one." 

**  Not  so,  dearest,"  replied  Langford ;  "  not 
so !  I  would  say,  that  all  I  ask  is  to  share 
it,  if  I  had  not  the  vain  hope,  my  beloved, 
of  doing  more,  and  rendering  it  a  happy  one." 

"  Oh  !  but  Langford,  I  fear  you  do  not 
know  all,"  replied  Alice ;  "and  though  I  waited 
here  on  pui'pose  to  tell  you,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  distinctly; 
for  I  am  unacquainted  with  even  the  terms 
of  these  things.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened  when  I  came  home.  I  found  my 
poor  father  sitting  here,  in  a  terrible  state 
of  agitation,  and  Lord  Danemore's  lawyer 
with  him,  looking  cold  and  stiff,  and  taking 
snuff,  and  a  very  different  man  indeed  from 
what  I  have  seen  him  in  former  days,  bowing 
down  to  the  ground,  and  scarcely  venturing  to 
sit  down  in  the  same  room  with  my  father.    He 
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it  was  that  told  me,  for  my  fatlier  could  not, 
that  there  was  what  he  called  a  bond  and 
judgment  for  ten  thousand  pounds  and  inter- 
est, which  my  father  owed  Lord  Danemore; 
and  that  my  father  had  offered  to  give  him 
a  mortgage  on  his  estate  for  it;  but  that 
Lord  Danemore  would  not  take  one,  both 
because  he  wanted  the  money,  and  because 
he  said  that  the  estate  was  mortgaged  already 
np  to  its  value." 

"That  must  be  a  mistake,  I  think,"  said 
Langford.  "You  will  forgive  me,  Alice,  for 
having  made  some  inquiries  lately;  and  will 
not,  I  know,  attribute  my  having  done  so  to 
any  motive  but  the  true  one,  I  have,  however, 
made  such  inquiries ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  this 
lawyer  of  Lord  Danemore's  has  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  has  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
embarrassing  your  father," 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  think  he  could  be  so  cruel," 
exclaimed  Alice,  "when  he  saw  the  dreadful 
state  of  agitation  in  which  my  father  was. 
However,  he  made  it  out,  in  short,  that  we 
had  nothing  on  earth  left  but  the  pictures  and 
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the  plate,  and  my  poor  mother's  jewels ;  and 
he  said,  that  all  he  wanted  to  know  was,  first, 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  little 
fortune  that  was  left  me  by  my  aunt,  to  pay  one 
half  of  the  debt;  and  next,  when  my  father  would 
pay  the  remainder!  He  said,  too,  he  had  no 
objection  to  give  my  father  a  week  to  do  so." 

"A  week  !**  exclaimed  Langford,  "a  week  ! 
The  pitiful  scoundrel !  Is  that  the  way  he  treats 
his  master's  friend  ?  However,  Alice,  he  shall 
find  himself  mistaken  !  Listen  to  me,  my  be- 
loved," and  clasping  her  hand  in  his,  he  glided 
his  other  arm  round  her  waist,  and  gazed  fondly 
and  tenderly  in  her  face :  "  I  have  some  means 
of  knowing,  Alice,  what  is  taking  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  it  is  needless  to  explain ; 
and  certain  circumstances  induced  me  to  believe 
that  this  claim  would  be  made  by  Lord  Dane- 
more  on  your  father  immediately. —  Alice,"  he 
added,  with  a  meaning  look,  "  you  know  that 
there  may  be  motives  sufficient  to  induce  Lord 
Danemore  to  entertain  somo  slight  angry  feel- 
ings towards  you  and  your  father,  at  this 
moment." 
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Alice  blushed  very  deeply,  and  looked  up 
with  surprise,  saying,  *'  What  motives  do  you 
mean,  Langford?" 

"  I  mean  on  account  of  his  son, "  replied 
Langford. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  replied  Alice  ingenuously, 
"  that  either  you  or  any  body  else,  but  my  fa- 
ther, knew  aught  of  that  business,  till  to-night**' 

"  Several  persons  knew  it,"  replied  Langford ; 
"  and  though  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  Lord 
Danemore,  yet  we  must  allow  something  for 
anger  —  and  I  think  that  such  was  his  motive." 

"  Oh,  that  it  certainly  was,"  replied  Alice, 
**  for  the  attorney  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge 
it;  but  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  men- 
tioning it  even  to  you,  Langford." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  excuse  Lord  Danemore's 
conduct,"  said  Langford.  "  It  was  unjust  and 
unkind ;  but  perhaps  it  was  consistent  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  certainly  was  consistent  with  all 
I  know  of  his  nature,  which  is  quick,  vehement, 
and  passionate,  if  we  may  believe  one  half  of  what 
is  said.  But,  after  all,  very  likely  this  lawyer  has 
outdone  his  instructions.    However,  Alice,  as  I 
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said,  he  shall  be  disappointed.  Learning  tliat 
something  of  the  kind  was  in  agitation,  I  wrote 
several  days  ago  to  London,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  matter.  By  this  time  my 
messenger  is  at  the  village,  and  brings  with  him 
a  suflScient  sum  to  discharge  your  father's  obli- 
gation to  Lord  Danemore.  For  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  Alice,  I  will  acknowledge  to  you 
that  my  mind  has  been  in  a  great  state  of  doubt 
and  agitation  :  the  sum  for  which  I  have  sent  is 
more  than  one  half  of  what  I  actually  possess ; 
but  it  was  no  fear  in  regard  to  that  which  made 
me  at  all  hesitate.  I  only  doubted  whether  I 
should  tell  you  all  I  feel  towards  you,  before  I 
offered  this  little  assistance  to  your  father  or 
not.  I  thought,  that  if  hope  had  deceived  me, 
and  Ah"ce  rejected  my  love,  her  father  would 
then  refuse  to  receive  any  aid  from  me,  however 
needful  it  might  be  to  him;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand  I  fancied  it  might  be  better 
to  mention  the  subject  of  the  money  first.  But 
then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  I  thouglit,  if  I 
did  so,  it  might  place  my  Alice  in  embarrassing 
circumstances,  should  she  find  herself  obliged  to 
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to  refuse  a  man  who  had  come  to  her  father's 
assistance  in  a  moment  of  difficulty.  I  judged 
it  would  seem  ungenerous  of  me,  even  to  ask 
her,  very  soon  after.  —  In  short,  Alice,  I  gave 
way  to  hope  and  impatience,  trusting  that  my 
Alice,  by  accepting  me,  would  give  me  a  right 
both  to  protect  her  and  to  assist  her  father." 

"  In  short,  Langford,"  replied  Alice,  placing 
her  other  hand  upon  his,  "  in  short,  you  thought 
of  every  thing  that  was  generous,  and  kind,  and 
noble,  and  acted  accordingly." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  so,  Alice,"  replied  Langford ; 
**  but,  of  course,  you  have  told  your  father  what 
has  passed  between  us." 

"  Immediately  that  man  was  gone,"  replied 
Alice,  "  I  felt  myself  bound  to  do  so,  Langford 
—  the  more  bound  from  all  the  distressing  and 
agitating  events  which  had  occurred." 

"  You  did  quite  right,  my  beloved,"  he  re- 
plied.    «  What  did  he  say  ?" 

^'He  said  every  thing  that  was  kind  and 
affectionate,"  replied  Alice.  "He  said  every 
thing  that  I  should  like  to  hear  said  of  one  I 
love ;  but  he  said  that  he  feared  you  would  be 
disappointed  when  you  beard  all  this  bad  news, 
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and  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  set  you  free 
from  all  promises  as  much  as  if  no  proposal  had 
ever  been  made.  On  his  own  part,  he  said, 
that  he  should  never  raise  any  objections  in 
regard  to  fortune  —  that  he  would  never  have 
done  so  even  in  his  most  prosperous  days ;  but 
there  was  one  question  which  he  wished  to  ask 
regarding  birth."  Alice  blushed,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  Then,  raising  them  sud- 
denly and  frankly  to  Langford's  face,  she  added^ 
"  It  is  one  of  his  prejudices,  you  know,  Henry. 
But  even  if  there  should  be  any  diflSculty,  his 
love  for  me,  and  his  esteem  for  you,  will  make 
it  but  the  matter  of  a  moment." 

Langford  gazed  in  her  face  for  an  instant 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  which  almost  made 
her  believe  that  her  father's  suspicions  with 
regard  to  his  history  were  correct.  The  next 
instant  however  —  whether  he  understood  her 
meaning  clearly  or  not — he  answered,  "Set 
your  mind  at  rest,  dear  Alice ;  my  birth  is  as 
good  as  your  own !  —  Is  your  father  gone  to 
bed?" 

"  He   went   up   stairs   about  half  an   hour 

Q  2 
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before  you  came,"  said  Alice;  "but  he  is  not 
asleep  yet,  I  am  sure.  I  sat  up,  both  to  tell  you 
all  this,  and  to  put  my  mind  at  ease  about  you 
and  Lord  Harold.  You  were  so  long  absent 
that  I  was  uneasy.  If  you  had  not  given  me 
your  solemn  promise  not  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  if  my  father's  grief  and  agitation  had  not 
occupied  so  much  of  my  tlioughts,  I  am  afraid 
I  should  have  been  veiy  foolish,  and  both  terri- 
fied and  unhappy  at  your  not  returning." 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  about  other  things," 
replied  Langford ;  the  chilly  recollection  of  all 
that  had  passed  in  the  interval  coming  back 
upon    him    like  a  sudden   gust  of  cold  wind. 
"  But  my  conversation  with  Lord  Harold  only 
lasted  ten  minutes.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  would  not  willingly  have  quarrelled  with  me, 
uut  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him ;  and  I  trust 
that  my  reputation  for  courage  does  not  require 
to  be   sustained   by   any   such   silly   contests. 
However,  dear  Alice,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
turning   the    conversation    back  again   to  its 
former  subject,  —  "  however,  if  your  father  be 
not  asleep,  it  may  put  his  mind  more  at  ease  to 
hear  that  means  are  provided  for  meeting  Lord 
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Danemore's  claim  upon  him ;  and  you  may  also 
tell  him,  my  Alice,  in  order  to  remove  every 
shade  of  doubt,  that,  although  my  fortune  be  but 
scanty,  as  it  at  present  stands,  yet  there  is  good 
hope  of  its  being  greatly  increased,  and  that  my 
birth  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  her 
whose  hand  is  already  too  valuable  a  gift  to  need 
the  enhancement  of  superior  station." 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  tlie  hand  he  held, 
tenderly,  but  reverentially,  to  his  lips;  for  he 
felt  that  he  was  bound  to  double  every  outward 
token  of  respect  at  a  moment  when  Alice  an- 
noimced  to  him,  that  her  own  expectations  of 
high  fortune  were  disappointed,  and  that  the 
rich  heiress,  who  had  thought  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  great  wealth  and  broad  lauds  to  give, 
was  now  dowerless,  except  in  her  beauty,  her 
virtues,  and  her  gentleness. 

So  he  felt,  and  so  he  acted ;  and  Alice  saw 
his  feelings,  and  appreciated  them  to  the  full. 

She  rose  then  to  go,  but  hesitated  a  moment 

as  she  wished  him  good  night,  not  knowing 

well  how  to  express  all  the  sensations  that  his 

conduct  had  produced.    "  Langford,"  she  said, 

Q  3 
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at  length,  "  how  sliall  I  thank  you  ?  I  will 
not  attempt  to  do  it  now,  the  time  is  too  short ; 
but  I  shall  find  time,  if  endeavouring  through 
life  to  make  you  happy  be  enough." 

Langford  could  not  resist  it,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  adding, 
"  Good  night,  my  Alice,  good  night,  my  beloved. 
Hasten  to  your  father  before  he  is  asleep,  and  I 
will  remain  for  a  few  minutes  here,  to  write  a 
note  to  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot,  bidding  him 
send  up  to-morrow  morning  early  the  packet, 
which  must  have  arrived  to-night.  I  will  tell 
Iiim  to  address  it  to  you ;  so  that,  before  your 
father  is  awake  to-morrow,  you  will  have  in 
your  own  hands  the  means  of  freeing  him  from 
all  apprehension  regarding  this  claim.  I  trust, 
too,  dear  Alice,  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
he  will  so  much  regard  me  in  tlie  light  of  a 
son,  as  to  permit  me  to  examine  into  tlie 
matter  of  tliese  mortgages;  and  I  think,  I 
can  show  him,  and  others  too,  that  his  estates 
are  far  from  being  as  much  involved  as  tliey 
have  been  represented  to  be." 

They  parted;  and  after  Langford  bad  written 
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the  note  he  spoke  of,  and  had  given  it  to  a 
servant  to  take  to  the  little  town  early  in  the 
morning,  he  retired  to  rest.  He  found  in  his 
chamber,  busily  engaged  in  laying  out  his  toilet 
for  the  night,  the  old  servant  Halliday,  who, 
during  the  whole  time  he  had  been  confined  in 
consequence  of  his  wound,  had  attended  him 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  springing 
from  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  some  degree 
paying  off  a  debt  of  his  young  mistress,  in 
whose  service  that  wound  had  been  received. 
There  was  now  in  his  countenance,  though 
his  nature  was  too  respectful  to  suffer  him 
to  put  any  questions,  an  anxious  sort  of  in- 
quiringness,  which  Langford  could  not  resist. 
"  It  is  not  so  bad,  Halliday,*'  he  said.  "  Your 
excellent  master  has  alarmed  himself  too  much. 
All  will  go  quite  well,  depend  upon  it." 

The  man  made  him  a  low  bow,  with  an  air 
full  of  gratitude.  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  captain,**  he  said.  "  I  was  frightened,  I 
confess;  for  the  steward,  you  see,  told  me  at 
least  three  months  ago.  But,  however,  we  ser^ 
vants  have  no  right  to  be  talking  about  such 
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matters ;  and,  though  it  is  all  out  of  love  and 
regard  to  Sir  Walter  and  Mistress  Alice,  per- 
haps we  had  better  hold  our  tongues." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Halliday,"  replied  Langford ; 
**  and  now,  good  night;  all  will  go  well,  depend 
upon  it." 

The  man  again  bowed  low  and  respectfully,  and 
left  the  room,  and  Langford  proceeded  calmly 
to  undress  himself;  for — though  his  mind  was 
oppressed,  and  the  moment  his  thoughts  were 
turned  from  the  immediate  subject  of  Sir  Walter 
Herbert's  affairs,  tliey  reverted  naturally  to  the 
more  painful  topics  with  which  they  had  before 
been  engaged,  —  he  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  his 
feelings  to  overpower  him,  or  to  interrupt  him 
in  his  ordinary  habits  and  occupations.  He 
felt  deeply  and  strongly ;  but  he  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  feel  deeply  and  strongly,  to  suffer 
the  emotions  of  his  mind  greatly  to  affect  his 
corporeal  demeanour.  It  is  tliose  who  feel  by  fits 
and  starts  alone,  that  give  full  way  to  sudden 
emotions.  Langford  could  feel  as  poignantly 
as  any  one.  He  did  feel  as  deeply  and  as 
poignantly  as  any  one  could  feel  at  that  mo- 
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roent,  and  yet  he  proceeded  with  his  ordinary 
preparations  for  repose,  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  affect  his  feelings,  or  to  shake  his 
heart.  He  ended  by  kneeling  and  commend- 
ing himself,  and  those  he  loved,  to  the  care 
of  the  Great  Protector  ;  and  then  lay  down 
to  rest — but  not  to  sleep.  That  he  could  not 
command ;  and  for  many  an  hour  he  remained 
with  his  right  arm  bent  under  his  head,  his  eyes 
cast  upwards  through  the  darkness,  peopling 
vacancy  with  strange  shapes,  and  suffering 
imagination  to  suggest  to  him  many  a  melan- 
choly and  many  a  painful  image,  which,  after 
all,  were  not  so  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  reality 
soon  proved  to  be.  The  sky  was  beginning  to 
turn  grey  with  the  morning  light,  when  he  first 
closed  his  eyes.  He  started  up  again,  however, 
in  another  moment,  and  then  lay  awake  till  it 
was  broad  daylight.  Perceiving  that  such  was 
the  case,  he  was  about  to  rise,  but  then  a  de- 
gree of  drowsiness  came  over  him ;  and  yielding 
to  it  for  a  moment,  it  took  possession  of  him 
quite,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Day  had  long  dawned,  as  we  have  said,  ere 
Langford  woke;  and  oven  then  he  woke  not 
of  himself,  nor  till  the  servant,  Halliday?  had 
twice  called  him  by  name,  standing  close  by 
his  bedside,  and  looking  npon  him  with  an 
expression  of  much  interest,  indeed,  but  with 
a  face  from  which  all  colour  was  banished, 
apparently  by  fear  and  agitation. 

"  Master  Langford  !  "  he  said,  "  Master 
Langford  !  No  guilty  man  ever  slept  so  sound 
as  that.  Poo,  nonsense  !  Captain  Langford,  I 
say!" 

Langford  woke,  and  looked  up,  demanding 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "here  is 
good  old  Gregory  Myrtle,  the  landlord  of  the 
Talbot,  wants  to  speak  with  you  immediately. 
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I  met  him,  as  I  was  going  up  to  the  village, 
coming  down  here  as  fast  as  he  could  roll.'' 

"  Then  you  have  not  got  the  packet  I  sent 
for  ?"  said  Langford,  coolly. 

^^  He  has  got  it,  sir,  safe,''  replied  Halliday ; 
^^but  he  would  not  give  it  up,  for  he  was 
coming  on  to  you  himself." 

^^  He  should  have  given  it,  as  he  was  directed,'' 
said  Langford.  '^  Tell  him  to  wait ;  I  will  see 
him  when  I  am  dressed." 

"  But  he  says,  sir,  that  he  must  see  you 
directly,— -that  his  business  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  —  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose." 

^^  Oh,  then,  send  him  up, "  said  Langford, 
"  if  the  matter  be  so  pressing  as  that." 

Halliday  instantly  disappeared,  as  if  he 
thought  that  too  much  time  had  been  wasted 
already ;  and  while  Langford  proceeded  to  rise, 
good  Gregory  Myrtle  was  heard  creaking  and 
panting  up  the  stairs,  as  fast  as  his  vast  rotundity 
would  let  him.  His  face  too,  was  pale,  if  pale 
it  ever  could  be  called ;  and  he  was  evidently 
in  a  great  state  of  agitation,  though  the  jolly 
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habitual  laugh  still  remained,  and  was  heard 
before  he  was  well  within  the  door  of  Langford's 
room. 

"  Haw,  iiaw,  haw ! "  he  cried,  as  he  laid 
down  the  expected  packet  before  Langford. 
"  Lord  a'  mercy,  Master  Harry,  this  is  a  terrible 
business  ! "  he  continued.  "  Well,  I  never  did 
think  —  however,  it's  all  nonsense,  I  know ;  " 
and  he  again  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  ending 
abruptly  in  the  midst,  and  staring  in  Langford's 
face,  as  if  for  a  reply. 

"  Well,  good  Gregory,  "  replied  I-angford, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  had  broken  open  the 
seals  of  the  packet,  and  seen  that  various 
bills  of  exchange  which  it  contahied,  together 
with  other  equivalents  for  money,  were  all 
right,  —  "  well,  good  Master  Myrtle,  what  is  it 
that  is  very  terrible  ?  What  is  it  you  did  never 
think  ?  What  is  it  that  is  all  nonsense  ?  I  am 
in  the  dark.  Master  Myrtle." 

"  Gad's  my  life,  sir,  they  won't  let  you  be 
in  the  dark  long,"  cried  the  landlord  of  die 
Talbot;  "and  I  came  down  to  enlighten  you 
first,  that  you  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise. " 
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*^As  to  what?''  said  Langford,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

'^  Lord,  sir  I  I  thought  that  Halliday  must 
have  told  you  something,  at  least,"  replied 
Gregory  Myrtle,  "  or  that  his  face  must,  if  not 
his  tongue,  for  it*s  all  black  and  white,  like  the 
broadside  of  the  *  Hue  and  Cry;  *  but  the  matter 
is  this,"  he  added,  after  pausing  to  laugh  a  mo- 
ment at  his  own  joke,  "  it  seems  that  poor 
Lord  Harold,  who  was  a  good  youth  in  his 
way,  though  he  was  somewhat  sharp  upon 
poachers  and  deer-stealers,  and  the  like,  was 
murdered  last  night  upon  the  moor." 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Langford,  clasping 
his  hands.     «  Good  God  ! " 

"  It's  but  too  true,  sir,"  continued  Myrtle, 
throwing  as  much  solemnity  as  he  could  into 
his  jocund  countenance.  "  It's  but  too  true ; 
and  there's  poor  Lord  Danemore,  his  father, 
distracted ;  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  think 
Sir  Thomas  Waller  and  Sir  Matthew  Scrope 
are  as  much  distracted  too;  for  after  having 
been  with  my  Lord  since  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  they   come  down  to  my  house,  and 
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begin  examining  witnesses  and  taking  evidence, 
and  sending  here  and  there ;  and  the  end  of  it  all 
is — for  I  heard  them  consulting  over  it  through 
a  chink  in  the  door  —  they  judge  that  you  are 
the  person  who  murdered  him,  only  because  that 
mad  fellow,  silly  John  Graves,  came  running 
dovm  to  the  village  last  night  for  help,  swearing 
he  had  seen  you  and  Lord  Harold  with  your 
swords  di'awn  upon  each  other.  So  while  they 
were  busy  swearing  in  constables,  and  all  that, 
I  thought  it  but  friendly-like  to  come  down 
here  and  tell  you,  in  case  you  might  think  it 
right  to  get  upon  your  horse's  back,  and  gallop 
away  till  the  business  is  over." 

"  Swearing  in  constables  I "  said  Langford, 
without  seeming  to  take  notice  of  the  worthy 
host's  suggestion.  "  Why,  they  don't  suppose 
my  name  is  *  Legion,'  do  they  ?  One  constable, 
I  should  suppose,  would  be  quite  as  useful  as 
twenty." 

"Ay,  Master  Harry,"  replied  Gregory  Myrtle; 
"but  they  vow  that  you  are  connected  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  road,  who  have  been  sporting 
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round  about  here  lately,  and  they  are  afraid  of 
a  rescue. " 

<^  Indeed,^  said  Langford,  ^<  the  sapient 
men !  However,  Master  Myrtle,  ring  tliat 
little  bell  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, " 

The  silver  hand-bell  to  which  he  pointed 
was  immediately  rung,  and  Halliday,  who  had 
remained  halfway  down  the  stairs,  was  in  the 
room  in  a  moment  No  sooner  did  he  appear, 
than  Gregoiy  Myrtle,  who  put  his  own  con^ 
strnction  upon  Langford's  coolness,  exclaimed, 
^'  Quick,  Master  Halliday,  quick !  saddle  the 
Captain's  horse  for  him  ! " 

*<  No,  no,  Halliday,"  said  Langford.  "  You 
are  making  a  mistake,  my  good  Master  Myrtle. 
Take  this  packet,  Halliday,  and  give  it  into 
Mistress  Alice's  own  hands,  as  soon  as  ever  you 
can.  I  am  going  out  with  Master  Myrtle  here 
upon  this  business,  which  I  see  you  have  heard 
of.  What  may  be  the  result  of  these  foolish 
people's  foolish  suspicions  I  cannot  tell ;  but  do 
what  you  can,  Halliday,  to  keep  the  matter 
from  the  ears  of  Sir  Walter  and  Mistress  Alice 
as  long  as  you  can.     Warn  the  other  servants 
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too ;  for  there  is  no  use  of  adding  fresh  vexation 
to  that  which  your  master  and  mistress  are 
already  suffering.  You  must  all  know  very 
well  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  busi- 
ness, and  can  make  that  clear  very  soon.  Say, 
therefore,  that  I  have  gone  out  for  a  few  hours, 
but  left  tliat  packet  for  Mistress  Alice,  with  my 
best  wishes.  Now,  good  Gregory  Myrtle,  go 
back  to  your  inn,  and  tell  Sir  Thomas  Waller 
and  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  that  I  will  be  with 
them  in  five  minutes,  as  soon  as  I  have  dressed 
myself. " 

Our  host  of  the  Talbot  pursued  the  directions 
he  had  received,  rolled  down  the  stairs,  and 
laboured  along  the  road  towards  the  village, 
with  his  surprise  and  admiration  both  excited 
by  the  extraordinary  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session displayed  by  Langford  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. By  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  he  perceived  a  great 
number  of  people  issuing  from  the  door  of  his 
own  house;  and,  ere  he  was  halfway  up  the 
street  of  the  little  town,  he  encountered  ten 
or   twelve  constables   and  special    constables. 
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headed  by  the  two  magistrates  in  person.  No 
sooner  did  he  approach  *  than  the  stentorian 
voice  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller  —  all  unlike  the 
dulcet  notes  of  Sacharissa's  lover  —  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  Take  him  into  custody,  Jonathan 
Brown  !  ** 

"Where  hast  thou  been,  JeflFery  Myrtle, 
Jeffery  Myrtle?"  exclaimed,  in  softer  tones, 
almost  in  the  same  moment,  the  voice  of  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope. 

"  You  have  been  aiding  and  abetting  felony !  '* 
cried  Sir  Thomas. 

**  You  have  been  warning  the  guilty  to 
escape  ! "  said  Sir  Matthew. 

"  You  have  been  helping  the  lion  to  fly  from 
his  pursuers ! "  said  Sir  Thomas. 

"  You  have  been  proditoriously  giving  in- 
formation  of  our  secret  councils  I  '*  said  Sir 
Matthew. 

•*  It  is  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact !  *' 
said  his  companion. 

"  It  is  misprision  of  treason !  '*  said  the 
other. 
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"It  is  levying  war  against  the  King ! " 
shouted  Sir  Thomas. 

"  It  is  a  gaol  delivery  ! "  cried  the  head  cou  - 
stable,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his 
betters. 

"  Haw,  haw,  haw  !'*  exclaimed  Jeffery  Myrtle, 
laying  his  two  hands  upon  his  fat  stomach, 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  worships? '* 

"  Hast  thou  not  gone  down  on  purpose, "  said 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  "  to  warn  Harry  Lang- 
ford,  alias  Captain  Langford,  alias  Master 
Harry,  to  evade  and  escape  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  by  flying  out  of  the  back  door,  while 
we  are  approaching  the  front?  Hast  thou 
not  done  this,  Gregory  Myrtle?  and  woe  be 
unto  thee  if  he  have  so  escaped  !  Take  him 
into  custody,  I  say  ! " 

"  Well,  your  worships, "  said  Myrtle,  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  rueful  under  the  hands  of 
the  constables,  "  I  have  been  down  to  Master 
Harry,  I  own  it ;  but  I  went  upon  other  busitiess 
that  I  had  to  do  with  him.  Does  not  every- 
body know  that  I  had  a  packet  down  for  him 
by  a  special   messenger  yesterday-night   with 
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orders  to  deliver  it  into  his  own  hands  ?  and  if 
I  did  talk  with  him  this  morning  of  what  was 
going  on,  did  he  not  send  his  compliments  to 
your  worships,  and  bid  me  say  that  he  would 
be  up  with  you  in  five  minutes,  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  his  clothes  on  ! " 

"  Poo  !  nonsense  man  !  **  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas  Waller,  growing  red  in  the  face.  "  Do 
you  think  we  are  fools,  to  be  taken  in  with 
such  a  story  as  that?  Are  you  fool  enough 
yourself  to  think  that  he  will  come  ?" 

"I  say,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  man,  he 
will  come  !"  said  Jeffery  Myrtle.  "  Ay,  more, 
my  masters,"  he  continued,  after  giving  a 
glance  towards  the  manor  house,  "  I  say,  there 
he  is  coming. " 

All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  his  own  had  been  bent  the 
moment  before,  and  the  figure  of  a  man,  which 
seemed  to  have  just  issued  out  of  the  gates  of 
"the  park,  was  seen  walking  with  a  slow  calm 
step  along  the  road  towards  the  village.  The 
magistrates,  the  constables,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous crowd  which  followed  them,  all  stood 
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in  silence  and  what  we  may  call  thunderstruck^ 
nessy  so  little  credence  had  they  given  to  the 
assurances  of  Gregory  Myrtle;  for  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  first  effect  produced  by 
an  accusation  against  any  one,  upon  vulgar 
minds,  is  to  lead  them  at  once  to  condemn  him. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  something  in  the  human 
heart  that  loves  the  act  of  condemnation  —  an 
act  which  either  gratifies  malignity,  or  vanity. 

However  that  may  be,  the  party  assembled 
in  the  streets  of  the  little  town  could  not 
believe  their  eyes,  and,  indeed,  would  not 
believe  their  eyes  long  after  the  fonn  of 
Henry  Langford,  a  form  with  which  many  of 
them  were  perfectly  acquainted,  had  become 
distinctly  visible,  approaching  with  slow  calm 
steps  towards  the  spot  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  The  matter,  however,  could  no 
longer  be  doubted ;  and  the  magistrates  stood 
still,  not  knowing  very  well  how  to  act  in  such 
unusual  circumstances. 

Henry  Langford,  in  the  meantime,  ap- 
proached without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
hesitation  or  dismay  at  the  sight  of  the  for- 
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midable  phalanx  which  they  presented.  Walk- 
ing up  to  the  magistrates  with  the  calm 
and  graceful  dignity  which  characterised  all 
his  actions,  he  bowed  slightly,  saying,  ^  I  am 
told,  gentlemen,  that  a  most  distressing  occur- 
rence has  taken  place,  and  that  you  imagine 
there  is  some  cause  for  supposing  that  I  am 
implicated  in  this  matter.  Now,  with  your 
leave,  gentlemen,  we  will  go  to  the  inn,  as  this 
is  no  place  for  discussing  such  subjects,  and  we 
will  there  investigate  the  matter  accurately. 
Doubtless,  you  have  had  good  reason  for  at- 
tributing to  me  the  commission  of  a  crime;  but 
some  person  or  another  must  have  gone  out  of 
the  way,  to  insinuate  or  to  urge  such  a  charge 
against  me ;  and  who  it  is  that  has  been  kind 
enough  and  liberal  enough  to  do  so,  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  discover,  in  order  to  punish 
him  as  he  deserves." 

Langford  concluded  somewhat  sternly;  and 
the  magistrates,  entirely  taken  by  surprise, 
looked  rather  foolish,  and  began  to  imagine 
that  they  might  have  been  too  hasty  in  their 
conclusions.     There  was  a  tone  and  an  air,  too, 
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in  tlic  person  whom  they  had  suspected,  which 
forbad  all  high  words  or  violent  measures.  He 
spoke  to  them  as  certainly  their  equal,  if  not 
their  superior,  and  there  was  so  much  of  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour that  it  was  very  difficult  to  conceive 
that  their  suspicions  were  justified. 

Not  knowing  well  what  to  reply,  they  fol- 
lowed his  suggestion  in  silence,  the  one  walk- 
ing on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  other  on  the 
other.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Talbot, 
liowever,  they  began  to  recover  from  the  effect 
of  his  presence,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Waller,  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  wise  foresight  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gave  the  chief  constable  a  hint  in 
a  whisper  to  guard  the  doors  well,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  prisoner  did  not  escape.  They  did 
not,  however,  venture  to  treat  him  as  a  prisoner 
in  any  other  respect ;  and  walking  up  into  the 
room  where  they  had  held  their  investigation, 
he  sat  down  with  tliem  at  the  table,  and  begged 
in  a  grave  but  not  sarcastic  tone,  that  they 
would  have  tlie  goodness  to  let  him  know  on 
what  grounds   they  for  a  moment    conceived 
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that  he  had  had  any  share  m  tlie  unfortunate 
death  of  Lord  Harold. 

The  magistrates  looked  to  tlieir  clerk,  who 
had  remained  behind,  putting  the  evidence  in 
order  while  they  had  proceeded  with  the  con- 
stables for  the  purpose  of  arresting  Langford 
The  clerk  who,  upon  the  whole,  seemed  a 
sensible  little  man,  proceeded,  as  it  was  very 
common  in  those  days,  to  take  the  whole 
business  into  his  hands,  and  recapitulated 
coolly,  but  civilly,  to  Langford  the  heads  of  all 
the  evidence  that  had  been  taken. 

Langford  now  discovered  that  the  charge 
against  him  was  much  more  serious  tlian  he 
had  at  first  imagined.  He  found  that,  in 
the  first  place,  several  persons  had  deposed 
tliat  silly  John  Graves,  whose  adherence  to 
truth  was  well  known,  had  come  down  to  the 
town  in  great  agitation  begging  for  help  to 
stop  Lord  Harold  and  Master  Harry  Lang- 
ford from  killing  each  other.  It  was  proved, 
also,  by  the  horse  boys  from  the  manor-house, 
that  Lord  Harold,  after  having  been  in  the 
park  with  Master  Langford,  had  returned  for 
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his  horse,  about  the  same  time  tliat  the  other 
had  returned;  that  tlie  young  nobleman  had 
ridden  away  very  slowly,  and  that  Langford, 
after  proceeding  part  of  the  way  towards  the 
village,  had  suddenly  come  back,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  ridden  away  very  rapidly;  that  he 
had  been  absent  till  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  that  his  horse  was  evi- 
dently fatigued,  and  had  been  hard  ridden. 
Several  people,  too,  had  seen  him  pass  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  Moor ;  and,  in  short,  there  was 
quite  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  a  quarrel 
had  taken  place  between  Lord  Harold  and  him- 
self; that  they  had  both  gone  towards  the  same 
spot  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  had  been  ab- 
sent a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  commit  the 
deed  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  to  return. 
As  the  evidence  was  recapitulated,  the  worthy 
magistrates  gained  greater  and  greater  confi- 
dence every  moment;  and  at  length  Sir  Mat- 
thew Scrope  exclaimed,  "If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  committing  the  prisoner,  I  do 
not  know  whatlis." 
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Nat,  perhi^  in  committing  him,  your 
wtursh^"  said  the  clerk,  whose  philology  was 
choice  without  being  very  accurate ;  *^  but 
certainly  in  remanding  him.** 

**  Why,  I  did  not  exactly  mean  to  say  com- 
mitting," rejoined  the  subservient  magistrate ; 
^  remanding  was  the  word  I  meant  to  use ;  but 
where  can  we  remand  him  to  ?  If  we  remand 
him  to  the  county  gaol.  Justice  Holdhim  will 
take  the  matter  out  of  our  hands,  and  we  shall 
lose  all  credit  with  the  good  Earl  for  arresting 
the  murderer  of  his  son." 

"  Would  it  not  be  as  well,"  said  the  clerk, 
**  to  take  him  up  at  once  to  the  Castle  ?  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  noble  Earl  might  like  to 
examine  him  himself;  and  you  can  keep  him 
confined  there,  till  you  have  obtained  further 
evidence  to  justify  his  committal." 

'*  A  very  good  thought,  a  very  good  thought," 
cried  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  rubbing  his  hands. 
*^  He  shall  be  placed  in  my  carriage  with  a  con- 
stable on  each  side,  and  we  will  follow  in  yours, 
Sir  Matthew,  with  the  other  constables  on 
horseback." 
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Langford  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  con- 
versation between  the  magistrates  and  their 
clerk,  and  though  he  evidently  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  affair  would  be  more  serious  and 
disagreeable  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  arrangement  of 
the  stately  procession  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
Danemore  Castle.  He  resolved,  however,  to 
make  one  effort  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
purpose  which  would,  of  course,  on  many  ac- 
counts, be  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  he  tlierefore 
interposed,  as  the  clerk  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  saying,  "  You  are  rather  too  hasty, 
gentlemen,  in  your  conclusions,  and  I  think 
you  had  better  be  warned,  before  you  commit 
an  act  which  you  may  be  made  to  repent 
of " 

"Do  you  mean  to  threaten  us,  Sir?"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Thomas  Waller.  "Take  those 
words  down,  clerk.  Take  those  words 
down." 

"  I  mean  to  threaten  you  witli  nothing,"  re- 
plied Langford,  "  but  the  legal  punishment  to 
which  bad  or  ignorant  magistrates  may  be  sub- 
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jected  for  the  usoj  or  rather  misuse  of  their  au- 
thority. You  will  remark  —  and  I  beg  that  the 
clerk  may  take  these  words  down — that  one  half 
of  the  matter  ui^ed  against  me  rests  upon  the 
reported  words  of  a  madman,  who  has  not  been 
brought  forward  even  himself." 

^^  You  would  not  have  us  take  the  deposition 
of  an  innocent,  a  born  natural !"  demanded  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope. 

"  His  evidence  is  either  worth  something  or 
wortli  nothing,"  replied  Langford.  "  You  rest 
mainly  upon  his  testimony  reported  by  others, 
which  is,  of  course,  wortli  nothing ;  and  yet  you 
will  not  take  his  testimony  from  his  own  mouth, 
when  I  inform  you,  tliat  if  it  were  so  taken,  he 
would  prove  that  though  Lord  Harold  chose  to 
iquarrel  with  me,  which  I  do  not  deny,  that  I 
positively  refused  to  draw  my  sword  upon  him, 
even  when  he  drew  his  upon  me." 

"  That  might  be,"  said  the  clerk,  "  to  take 
more  sure  vengeance  in  a  private  way.  Their 
worships  have  oh  the  contrary  to  remark,  that 
you  have  not  in  any  way  attempted  to  account 
&r  the  qmce  of  time  you  were  absent  from  the 
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manor-house  last  night  Neither  have  you 
stated  where  you  were,  or  what  was  your  occu- 
pation ;  and,  without  meaning  to  say  any  thing 
uncivil,  Sir,  let  me  say,  that  there  have  been  a 
great  many  nights,  while  you  remained  at  the 
inn,  which  might  require  accounting  for  also. 
Their  worships  have  not  judged  harshly  of  you, 
nor  even  given  attention  to  suspicious  circum- 
stances, till  they  found  that  the  whole  of  your 
conduct  was  suspicious."  This  was  spoken 
while  standing  beside  the  chair  of  Sir  Matthew 
Scrope ;  and,  after  whispering  a  few  words  in 
his  ear,  the  clerk  left  the  room. 

Langford  remained,  with  his  eyes  gloomily 
bent  upon  the  table,  without  speaking  to  either 
of  his  companions,  busy  with  varied  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which  began  to  come  upon  him, 
thick  and  many,  to  weigh  him  down,  and  to 
oppress  him.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
disagreeable  business  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, he  had  thought  solely  of  his  own  umo- 
cence,  and  of  the  absurdity,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
of  the  charge  against  him;  but  as  the  matter  went 
on,  other  considerations  forced  themselves  upon 
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his  attention.  He  was  conscious  he  could  give 
no  account  of  where  he  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  when  the  murder  was  committed ; 
and  yet  he  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  strongly 
to  do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself 
from  suspicion,  but  with  a  view  to  bring  the 
real  murderer  to  justice.  Yet  how  could  he 
reveal  any  part  of  what  he  knew,  without 
bringing  down  destruction  on  the  head  of 
Franklin  Gray,  who  had  no  share  in  the 
deed;  who,  at  the  very  time  it  was  commit* 
ted,  was  engaged  in  serving  him  even  at  the 
risk  of  life ;  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  so  many 
ties  of  gratitude,  and  whose  good  qualities, 
though  they  did  certainly  not  serve  to  counter- 
balance his  crimes,  yet  rendered  him  a  very 
different  object  in  the  eyes  of  Langford  from 
such  men  as  Wiley  and  Hardcastle  ?  At  all 
events,  he  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  bring 
a  man  to  the  scaffold  who  had  saved  his  life  on 
more  tlian  one  occasion,  and  who  had  shown 
himself  always  willing  to  peril  his  own  in  order 
to  procure  a  comparatively  trifling  benefit  to 
him. 
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Mingled  with  all  these  feelings  was  deep  and 
bitter  sorrow  for  Lord  Harold ;  and  thus  many 
conflicting  emotions,  all  more  or  less  painful, 
together  with  the  most  painful  of  all,  the  know- 
ledge that  he  could  not  do  his  duty  with  that 
straight-forward  candour  and  decision,  which, 
in  all  other  situations  of  life,  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  show,  kept  him  in  stern  and  some- 
what gloomy  silence. 

The  magistrates,  in  the  meanwhile,  con- 
versed apart  in  a  low  voice,  Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
ler delighted  with  the  plan  they  were  about 
to  pui'sue,  and  anticipating  great  credit  with 
Lord  Danemore  for  the  arrest  of  his  son's 
murderer;  while  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  who 
seemed  to  stand  in  considerable  awe  of  the 
old  nobleman,  declared,  that  he  never  half  liked 
to  come  across  the  Earl,  who  was  so  fierce,  and 
fiery,  and  imperious.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  clerk  returned,  and  announced  that 
all  was  ready,  and  Langford,  surrounded  by  a 
complete  mob  of  constables,  suffered  himself  to 
be   placed   in    the   rumbling   carriage   of  Sir 
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Thomas  Waller,  and  was  borne  away  towards 
Danemore*  Castle. 

The  two  magistrates  followed  in  the  carriage 
of  Sir  Matthew,  and  the  train  of  constables, 
mounted  on  all  sorts  of  beasts,  came  after, 
swelling  the  procession ;  while  good  Gregory 
Myrtle  stood  at  his  door  declaring,  that  he 
never  saw  such  a  piece  of  folly  in  his  life ;  and 
the  poor  chambermaid,  dissolved  in  tears, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  vowed  it  was  impossible 
so  handsome  a  young  man  could  murder  any 
body. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

After  a  slow  progress  of  between  two  and 
three  hours  —  along  roads,  which  in  those  days 
frequently  tossed  the  heavy  carriage  wheels 
high  in  air  over  some  large  unbroken  stone, 
and  still  more  frequently  suffered  them  to 
repose  in  deep  beds  of  sand  or  mud,  till  the 
efforts  of  four  strong  Flanders  horses  had 
dragged  them  forth  —  the  vehicle  which  con- 
tained Henry  Langford  gained  tlie  brow  of 
Danemore  hill,  and  came  within  sight  of  the 
building,  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Castle. 

This  view  was  obtained  from  the  side  of  the 
park,  which  lay  in  front,  and  which  was 
separated  from  the  road  merely  by  a  low  park 
paling  crowned  with  open  palisading  at  the  top. 
A  part  of  the  park  itself  lay  between  the 
mansion  and  the  road,  which  were  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  each  other,    the   ground  sloping  with  a 
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thousand  fanciful  undulations,  and  covered  with 
short  turf  of  a  rich  bright  green  in  all  the  dells 
and  hollows,  though  becoming  slightly  brown 
upon  the  tops  of  the  knolls,  where  the  fierce 
summer  sun,  like  the  withering  glare  of  the 
great  world,  had  already  taken  oiF  the  freshness 
of  the  vegetation. 

Scattered  here  and  there,  were  groups  of  old 
hawthorns,  contorted  into  many  a  strange  and 
rugged  form;  while  on  either  hand  appeared 
clumps  of  fine  old  trees,  the  chestnut,  the  beech, 
and  the  oak.  The  latter  were  seen  gradually 
deepening  and  clustering  together  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  house,  till  they  joined  a  thick 
wood,  through  which  every  here  and  there 
stood  forth,  dark  and  defined  amidst  the  tender 
green  of  the  other  plants,  the  sombre  masses 
of  the  pine  and  fir ;  like  some  of  those  stern 
memories  of  sorrow,  of  sin,  or  of  privation, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  human 
heart,  and  which  still  make  themselves  known 
m  gloomy  distinctness,  amidst  the  freshest 
scenes  and  brightest  occupations  of  life. 

In   the  midst,  backed  by   that  thick  wood, 
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Stood  the  house  or  castle,  as  it  was  called,  and 
the  name  was  not  ill  deserved.  It  was  an  irre- 
gular pile  of  building,  erected  in  different  ages 
by  its  different  lords,  and  showing  the  taste  of 
the  various  individuals  who  had  possessed  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  ages  in  which  it  had  been 
constructed.  On  the  left,  was  an  old  unorna- 
mented  tower,  in  the  simplest  style  of  the  old 
Norman  architecture.  It  was  like  one  of  the 
plain  towers  of  some  of  the  Kentish  churciies, 
with  square  cut  windows,  or  rather  loop-holes, 
under  a  semicircular  arch,  which  denoted 
the  original  form.  It  was  crowned  by  a  plain 
parapet  with  a  high  conical  roof. 

Then  came  a  long  range  of  buildings  in  a 
much  later  style  of  architecture,  with  or'el  win- 
dows, and  a  good  deal  of  rich  stone  carving 
and  ornamental  work ;  then  two  massive  lowera 
projecting  considerably  before  the  rest  of  the 
&9ade,  and  joined  to  it  by  two  corridors^ 
through  each  of  which  was  pierced  a  gateway, 
under  a  pointed  arch ;  and  then  again,  as  the 
building  sunk  into  the  wood,  upon  the  rightt 
were  more  towers,  and  masses  of  heavy  masonry, 
united  in  general  by  long  lines  of  building  of 
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a  Eghter  and  more  graceful  character.  On 
die  older  parts  the  ivy  had  been  suffered  to 
grow,  though  not  very  luxuriantly.  The  space 
ih  front,  too,  Wa6  kept  clear  of  trees ;  and  even 
as  the  carriage  passed  along,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  the  wide  esplanade  on  which  the 
dbtle  stood,  with  a  part  of  the  barbican,  which 
had  been  suffbred  to  remain,  were  distinctly 
visible. 

The  constables,  who  sat  with  Langford  in 
the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  gazed  up 
towards  an  edifice  which  the  people  of  the 
country  but  seldom  approached,  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  The  eyes  of  Langford, 
too,  were  fixed  upon  it,  but  with  sensations 
which  they  little  understood.  All  that  they 
remarked  was,  that  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  castle  steadfastly  during  the  whole  time  that 
it  was  visible  as  they  passed  along  in  front ;  that 
he  looked  at  it  calmly,  though  gravely ;  and 
that,  when  he  had  done,  he  raised  his  head  as  if 
waking  from  a  reverie,  and  then  suddenly 
torned  and  gazed  from  the  other  window,  where 
a  wide  and  beautiful  view  was  seen,  spread  out 
-  s  2 
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below,  reaching  to  the  old  manor  house,  and 
the  wooded  banks  and  hills  beyond 

The  carriage  then  rolled  on,  and,  winding 
round  under  the  park,  entered  by  a  castellated 
lodge,  and  drove  slowly  up  to  the  mansion,  the 
vehicles  passing  under  the  arches  of  the  two 
large  towers,  which  projected  from  the  centre 
of  the  building.  A  loud-tongued  bell  gave 
notice  of  their  coming,  and  three  or  four  ser- 
vants, fat,  pampered,  and  saucy,  made  their 
appearance  to  answer  its  noisy  summons. 

Sir  Thomas  Waller  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and,  with  an  air  of  importance,  he  demanded 
immediately  to  see  the  Earl.  One  servant 
looked  at  another,  and  he,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  porter,  replied  shortly  that  that  was 
impossible,  for  the  Earl  had  gone  out. 

**  Gone  out ! "  cried  Sir  Thomas  in  surprise. 
**  How  ?  where  ?  *' 

<^  He  is  gone  out  on  horseback,"  replied 
the  man,  ^^  that  is  how.  Sir ;  and  as  to  where,  I 
fiuicy  he  is  gone  to  the  moor,  where  my  young 
Lord  was  killed." 

**  But  we  must,  at  least  we  ought  to,  see  my 
Lord  the    Earl,"   said  Sir  Matthew  Scrope, 
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"  for  we  have    brought  up  a  prisoner  for  him 
to  examine." 

"  I  can't  say  any  thing  about  that,"  replied 
the  man  with  a  sort  of  sullen  incivility ;  **  my 
Lord  is  out,  but  I  will  go  and  ask  Mistress 
Bertha  if  you  like." 

V^  I  do  not  know  what  Mistress  Bertha  can 
do  in  the  matter,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Waller. 

^'  Oh  !  she  can  do  any  thing  she  likes,"  replied 
the  man  with  a  sneer,  to  which  he  did  not  dare 
to  give  full  expression. 

"  Well,  ask  her  —  ask  her,  then,"  said  Sir 
Matthew ;  "  you  know  who^^I  am — ^you  know  I 
was  with  the  Earl  three  or  four  hours  this 
morning.  You  know  I  am  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  one  of  the  quorum." 

Sir  Matthew  did  not  seem  by  this  announce- 
ment to  raise  his  dignity  gready  in  the  eyes  of 
the  servant,  who  walked  away  with  slow  and 
measured  steps  to  make  the  proposed  applica- 
tion. He  returned  in  about  five  minutes,  saying, 
that  Mistress  Bertha  had  replied,  that,  as  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  the  Earl  returned, 
the  magistrates   had  better  leave  the  prisoner 
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locked  up  there)  and  come  back  in  the  evening 
about  the  hour  of  his  Lordship's  supper. 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas  Waller 
looked  at  each  other.  There  were  some  points 
in  this  suggestion  which  they  did  not  much 
like ;  but  then,  again,  the  magical  words,  ^^  His 
Lordship's  supper,"  which  were  coupled  in  their 
imagination  with  fine  and  exquisite  wines  from 
foreign  lands,  fat  haunches,  rich  sauces,  and 
many  another  delicacy  and  luxury,  which  ru- 
mour declared  to  be  prevalent  in  Danemore 
Castle,  rapidly  removed  all  objections  from 
their  minds ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  consult- 
ation between  them,  they  determined  to  obey 
to  the  letter. 

The  next  object  of  consideration  was,  how  to 
secure  tlieir  prisoner,  and  in  what  rt^.om  to 
place  him ;  but  their  conference  on  that  point 
was  soon  cut  short  by  the  porter,  who  inter- 
rupted them  by  saying,  ^^  You  had  better 
leave  all  that  to  Mistress  Bertha ;  ^for,  depend 
upon  it,  she  will  put  him  where  she  likes 
herself)  and  most  likely  has  setded  it  all  already. 
The  best  way  will  be  to  bring  him  in  and  go 
Co  her.     She  is  in  the  long  gallery." 
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Although  the  two  magistrates  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  whole  business  being  taken  out 
of  their  hands  by  a  woman,  they  nevertheless 
yielded  with  some  symptoms  of  displeasure ;  and 
Langford,  being  made  to  descend  from  the 
carriage^  was  escorted  by  the  two  constables 
through  a  long  dim  entrance  passage,  which  led 
into  a  handsome  vestibule  beyond.  He  offered 
no  resistance  to  their  will;  he  made  no  ob- 
servation ;  he  asked  no  question ;  but  with  a 
calm  and  thoughtful  dignity,  which  had  its 
effect  even  upon  the  pampered  servants  of  the 
castle,  he  walked  on  looking  casually  at  the 
different  objects  he  passed,  as  if  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  part  he  was  himself  acting  in  the 
scene. 

From  the  vestibule  a  handsome  flight  of 
stone  stairs,  lighted  by  a  tall  painted  window, 
led  up  to  a  gallery  extending  on  either  side  for 
about  seventy  yards ;  and  up  these  stairs  Lang- 
ford  was  led,  following  the  two  magistrates,  who 
went  on  with  slow  steps,  preparing  to  give  Mis- 
tress Bertha,  the  housekeeper,  a  just  notion  of 
their  dignity  and  importance.     At  the  top  of 
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the  stairs  they  were  met  by  that  personage 
herself,  dressed  as  we  have  before  described 
her,  except  that  her  broad  white  coif  was  no 
longer  surmounted  by  the  black  veil  with  which 
she  covered  her  head  when  she  went  abroad. 
Her  thin  aquiline  features  might  have  gained  an 
additional  degree  of  sharpness ;  her  sallow  skin 
was,  if  any  thing,  more  sallow ;  and  the  cold  se- 
vere expression,  which  always  reigned  in  her 
countenance,  was  now  increased  to  a  degree  of 
stern  bitterness,  which  somewhat  humbled  the 
tone  of  the  two  magistrates. 

They  approached  her,  however,  with  a  very 
tolerable  degree  of  pomposity ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Waller  introduced  himself,  and  then  presented 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  announcing  to  her,  that 
they  were  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  two  of 
the  quorum.  As  he  spoke,  the  attention  of  the 
housekeeper  wandered  beyond  the  two  worship- 
ful gentlemen  altogether,  and  was  attracted  to 
the  prisoner,  who  followed  them.  There  was 
something  in  his  good  looks,  his  calm  and 
dignified  demeanour,  his  apparel,  or  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  made  the  thin  eye- 
lids of  Mistress  Bertha's  eyes  expand  from  the 
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bright  dark  orbs  they  covered,  at  the  first  mo- 
ment they  lighted  on  him,  and  she  demanded, 
"  Is  that  the  prisoner  ?  " 

Sir  Thomas  Waller  replied  that  it  was ;  and 
then  recapitulated  what  he  had  been  saying  in 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  himself  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Scrope. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mistress  Bertha,  with 
her  slight  foreign  accent,  "I  know  who  you 
are,  both  of  you ;  and  now  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  leave  the  prisoner  here  till  the  Earl 
comes  home.  You  can  return  at  his  supper 
hour.  I  do  not  know  that  he  will  eat  with  you 
himself,  but,  if  he  do  not,  meat  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  you." 

"  There  can  be  no  reason,  madam,"  said  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope,  "  why  the  Earl  should  not  sup 
with  us ;  we  have  supped  with  men  of  as  high 
rank,  'I  trow." 

"  When  a  man  has  lost  his  only  son,"  said  the 
housekeeper  sharply,  "is  that  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  sup  with  two  fat  country  knights, 
to  whom  his  sorrow  and  his  presence  would  only 
bring  gloom  and  stiffiiess  ?    Better  sup  by  your- 
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selves,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  make  merry,  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  do." 

^^  Gadzooks ! "  said  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  in  a 
low  voice  to  his  companion ;  ^^  I  think  the  old 
lady  is  right  —  but,  madam,"  he  added  in  a 
louder  tone,  ''we  must  be  made  sure  of  the 
safety  of  our  prisoner." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  leave  that  to  me,"  re- 
plied the  housekeeper  shortly.  "  Follow  me, 
Williams  and  Hanbury,  to  guard  the  prisoner; 
and  you,  John  Porter,  come  on  too :  come  with 
me,  young  gentleman,"  she  added,  speaking  to 
Langford  in  a  more  benign  tone.  ''  You  do  not 
look  as  if  you  would  commit  a  murder ;  but, 
God  knows,  looks  are  deceitful  things.  Come 
with  me." 

''  But,  madam,  we  have  no  authority,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Matthew  Scrope. 

"  Authority !  "  exclaimed  the  housekeeper, 
fiercely  raising  up  her  tall  thin  person  to  its 
utmost  height,  ''  who  talks  of  authority  in  this 
house?  You'may  well  say  you  have  no  authority, 
for  you  lost  it  all  the  moment  you  crossed  that 
threshold.      No  one  has  autliority  here  but  the 
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Earl ;  and,  when  he  is  absent,  myself —  now 
that  that  poor  boy  is  gone,"  she  added,  while 
a  bright  drop  rose  into  her  eyes,  sparkled  upon 
the  b}ack  lashes  that  fringed  them,  and  then  fell 
upon  the  sallow  skin  beneath.  ^^  I  trust  in  God 
you  did  i^ot  kill  him,  young  gentleman,  for  if 
you  did,  you  committed  a  great  crime." 

"Indeed  I  did  not,  madam,"  replied  Lang- 
ford;  "I  should  sooner  have  thought  of  killing 
myself." 

"  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,"  replied  the 
housekeeper ;  "  but  yet  I  must  have  you  as  safely 
guarded,  as  if  you  had.  If  you  want  to  see 
where  I  put  him,"  she  continued,  speaking  to 
the  magistrates,  in  a  somewhat  gentler  tone  than 
she  had  hitherto  used,  "you  may  come  with 
me :  there  is  a  room  which  no  one  ever  enters 
but  my  Lord  and  myself:  it  is  high  up  in  the 
oldest  tower ;  and  even  if  he  could  get  through 
the  windows,  which  he  cannot,  there  is  a  fall 
of  sixty  feet  below,  clear  down.  —  But  come  and 
see  it  if  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  some  re- 
freshment after." 

Carirying  a  large  key  which  she  had  held  in 
her  hand  from  the  beginning  of  the  convei*sa- 
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tion,  she  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  gallery 
in  which  they  stood.  Then,  passing  through 
another  handsome  corridor,  she  ascended  a 
staircase  in  the  older  part  of  the  building, 
which  brought  them  to  an  ante-room,  opening 
into  a  large  bed-chamber,  with  windows  on 
each  side;  and  through  the  western  window, 
and  close  to  it,  might  be  seen  projecting  the 
heavy  mass  of  the  large  square  tower  that  we 
have  mentioned  in  describing  the  building.  A 
small  low  door  was  exactly  opposite  to  them 
as  they  entered ;  and  to  the  lock  of  this  Mis- 
tress Bertha  applied  the  key.  It  turned  heavily, 
and  with  difficulty,  as  if  not  often  used ;  and  the 
door  moving  back,  gave  entrance  into  a  lofty 
and  cheerful  chamber,  lighted  by  four  small 
windows. 

The  strength  of  the  door  and  the  height  of 
the  windows  showed  at  once  that  escape  from 
that  chamber  was  impossible ;  and  the  magis- 
trates, holding  in  remembrance  the  refresh- 
ments which  their  somewhat  ungracious  compar 
nion  had  promised  them,  expressed  themsdves 
perfecdy  satisfied  with  the  security  of  their 
prisoner.    Langford  was  accordingly 
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to  enter  the   place  of  his   confinement,   and 
did  so  at  once,  merely  turning  to  address  the 
housekeeper  as  he  passed.    ^'  Madam,''  he  said, 
« I  am  sure  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
my  compliments  to  Lord  Danemore  whenever 
he  retoms,  and  to  inform  him,  first,  that  I  assert 
my  perfect  innocence  of  the  charge  which  these 
two  worthy  persons  have  somewhat  too  hastily 
brought  against  me;  and,  secondly,  that  I  beg 
he  will  take  the  most  prompt  and  immediate 
means  for  investigating  the  whole  affair,  as  it 
will  be  unpleasant  for  me  to   submit  to  this 
treatment  long ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  who  will  see  that 
justice  is  done  me." 
.  The  housekeeper  made  no  other  reply  than 
by  bowing  her  head ;  but  when  Langford  had 
entered,  and  she  had  shut  and  locked  the  door, 
she  turned  sharply  and  contemptuously  upon 
the  magistrates,  saying,  *^  He  did  not  do  it !  he 
never   did   it  I    you   will    make    yourselves  a 
laughing-stock  in  the  country." 

Sir  Tliomas  Waller  was  about  to  reply,  but 
she  silenced  him  at  once  by  ordering  one  of  the 
servants  who  followed  her  to  have  the  col' 
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meats  laid  out  in  the  littie  hall,  and  find  the 
butler  for  a  stoup  of  Burgundy.  A  proposal 
made  by  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  to  leave  two  of  the 
constables  behind  in  the  ante-room,  she  cut 
short  less  pleasantly,  telling  him  that  she  would 
have  no  constables  in  her  master's  house  except 
such  as  were  intended  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  window. 

By  this  time  bodi  magistrates  began  to  find 
out  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  contest  matters 
in  Danemore  Castle  with  this  imperious  dame ; 
and  they  accordingly  followed  her  in  silence 
back  to  the  head  of  the  great  stairs.  There 
she  made  them  over  to  the  care  of  one  of  the 
men-servants,  who  in  turn  led  them  to  the 
lesser  hall,  where  a  collation  was  set  before 
them,  which  well  repaid  them  for  all  their 
patient  endurance. 

In  the  mean  while  Langford  had  remained 
in  the  solitary  chamber  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  he  took 
nine  or  ten  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a 
state  of  much  agitation ;  then  gazed  out  for  a 
moment  from  each  of  the  windows  by  which  it 
was  lighted ;  and  then  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
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placed  his  hands  for  several  minutes  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  not  needful  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  his  feelings ;  his  situation  was  particu- 
larly painful  in  every  respect ;  and  though  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  give  way  to  each  tran- 
sient emotion,  something  might  well  be  allowed 
for  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  indignation.  When 
he  had  thus  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking 
over  his  &te^  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  gazed  round 
the  chamber,  which  served  as  his  place  of  con- 
finement, seeming  to  take  accurate  note  of  all 
it  contained. 

The  room  itself  was  a  cheerful  and  a  plea- 
sant room,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  richly  orna- 
mented; while  the  thick  walls  of  the  tower 
were  lined  with  oak,  very  deep  in  hue,  and 
finely  carved  with  Gothic  tracery.  The  form 
of  the  chamber  was  perfectly  square,  and  its 
extent  might  be  four-and-twenty  feet  each 
way.  The  furniture^  too,  was  good  though  an- 
cient, and  of  the  same  carved  oak  as  the  pan- 
elling. It  consisted  in  a  large  table,  and  a 
smaller  one,  eight  or  nine  large  high-backed 
chairs,  and  several  curious  carved  cabinets.   But 
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the  objects  which  most  attracted  the  attention 
of  Langford  were  two   small  panels,   distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  wainscotting,  and  orna- 
mented in  such  a  way  as   to  show  that  they 
were  not  at  all  intended  to  be  concealed,  with  a 
small  pointed  ogee  canopy  above  each,  similar 
to  that  which  surmounted  the  door  by  which 
he  had  entered,  but  only  smaller  in  size.     In 
each  of  these  panels  was  a  key-hole  surrounded 
by  an  intricate  steel  guard;   and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  each  covered  the  entrance  of  one 
of  those  cupboards  in  the  wall,  in  which  our  re- 
mote ancestors  took  so  much  delight. 

Besides  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered, 
there  was  a  smaller  one,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  leading,  as  Langford  conceived, 
to  a  staircase  in  one  of  the  large  buttresses ; 
and  as  he  had  been  a  prisoner  before,  and  had 
found  it  useful  to  know  all  the  oudets  of  his 
temporary  abode,  his  first  action,  after  gazing 
round  the  room,  was  to  approach  that  second 
door  and  try  whether  it  was  or  was  not  locked. 
It  was  firmly  closed,  however ;  and  he  took  his 
way  back  towards  his  seat,  pausing,  by  the  way, 
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to  examine  the  two  small  closets  we  have  nien- 
tioned,  and  nmrmuring  to  himself,  as  he  did 
80»  "  TTiis  is  very  strange  I " 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  from  his  vest  tlie 
key  which  had  been  given  him  on  the  preceding 
night  by  Franklin  Gray,  and  put  it  in  the  lock, 
hot  did  not  turn  it,  though  it  fitted  exactly. 
He  withdrew  it  again  almost  instantly,  and 
r^laced  it  in  his  bosom,  then  folded  his  arms 
upon  bis  chest,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up 
and  down  the  room,  pausing  at  every  second 
step,  and  gazing  thoughtfully  upon  the  floor. 

By  the  time  he  had  been  half  an  hour  in 
this  state  of  confinement,  he  heard  a  key 
placed  in  the  lock  of  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered.  In  another  moment  it  opened, 
and  the  tall  stately  figure  of  Mistress  Bertha 
appeared.  In  one  hand  she  carried  several 
books,  and  in  the  other  some  writing  paper,  with 
a  small  inkhorn  suspended  on  her  finger.  She 
shut  the  door  after  her,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
k)ck  it;  and  then  laying  down  the  books  and 
implements  for  writing  on  the  table,  she  turned 
round  and  gazed  fixedly  in  LRngford's  face. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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"  Have  we  ever  met  before?"  she  said  at 
leii<^tli.  "  Your  face  is  familiar  to  me.  It  comes 
back  like  something  seen  in  a  dream.  Have  we 
ever  met  before  ?  " 

"  If  we  have,"  replied  Laugford,  "  it  must 
have  been  many  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  the 
child  was  very  different  from  the  face  of  the 
man." 

She  still  gazed  at  him,  and  after  a  consider- 
able pause  said,  "I  have  brought  you  some 
books  that  you  may  read,  and  wherewitlial  to 
write,  if  you  like  it.  In  return  for  thisy  write 
me  down  your  name." 

Langford  smiled,  and,  taking  up  the  pen,  wrote 
down  his  name  in  a  bold  free  hand,  llie  woman 
gazed  at  him  as  he  did  j*o  ;  then  carried  her  eye 
rapidly  to  the  writing.  A  bright  and  intelligent 
smile  shone  for  a  moment  upon  her  thin  pale  lip ; 
and  she  said,  ^^  Enough  !  enough  !  that  is  quite 
enough.  You  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
I  liave  wronged  you  more  than  I  have  wronged 
you  ;  and  although  I  have  given  you  much 
gomi  counsel  and  much  true  information,  yon 
have  doubted  me,  and  have  not  fully  trusted 
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me.  I  tell  you  now,  and  I  tell  you  tnily,  that 
I  have  not  wronged  you,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  goes,  and  there- 
fore I  am  still  willing  to  do  all  tliat  I  can 
to  serve  you.  The  history  of  the  past  I  may  tell 
you  at  some  future  time,  and  it  will  show  you 
that  I  wronged  others  less  than  they  thought  I 
did.  But  there  is  one  whom  I  will  not  name, 
w]»  has  wronged  you  and  yours  deeply  ;  and  I 
know  his  nature — I  know  human  nature  too  well, 
not  to  be  sure  that  imjJaeable  hatred  and  con- 
stant persecution  is  the  offspring  of  such  acts, 
rather  than  sorrow,  remorse^  and  atonement. 
it  was  on  that  account  that  I  bade  you  never 
«oiDe  here.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I  bade 
you  %  his  presence.  Fate,  however,  has  brought 
you  here  at  a  moment  when  the  mortal  agony 
of  losing  the  only  creature  he  really  loved 
may  yet  tame  his  fierce  heart,  and  bend  his 
iron  will.  I  can  do  but  little  for  you,  for  I  am 
ibound  by  an  oath  —  an  oath  which  has  bound 
tne  for  many  years ;  but  fate  which  has  brought 
yon  here,  and  has  wrought  an  extraordinary 
thing  in  your  behalf,  may  yet  do  much.     I  will 
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leave  it  to  its  course.  But  with  regard  lo  your 
own  concluct,  beware  !  I  warn  vou  to  beware. 
Choose  well  your  nioiueiit,  and  of  all  things  be 
not  hasty.  Hut  hark,  what  is  that  I  hear  below? 
There  are  his  horse's  feet,  and  I  must  leave  you. 
Thank  God,  those  idiot  justices  are  gone." 

"Yet  one  moment/*  said  Langibrd,  as  she 
turned  to  defxart:  "1  may  have  thought  that 
vou  wronc^ed  me  and  mine,  but  I  have  not; 
doubted  —  I  have  not  susi)ected  you,  as  you 
suppose.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  things,  as 
you  may  have  seen,  I  have  followed  your  ad^ 
vice  —  in  others,  the  advice  of  one  whom  I  was 
more  sirictlv  bound  to  confide  in." 

*'  Ay,  and  it  was  she  who  taught  you  to  be- 
lieve —  it  was  she  who  wiis  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve, herself,  that  1  had  bf*en  guilty  of  that 
which  I  would  scorn." 

"  No ! "  exclaimed  Langibrd  —  "  no  !  You 
mistake :  she  never  did  believe  you  guilty.  She 
owned,  that  once  in  a  moment  of  anger  she  im- 
plied so;  but  she  did  you  justice  in  that  respect 
through  the  whole  of  her  life.  She  told  me 
more  than  once,  too,  that  she  had  herself  seen 
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you  and  assured  vou  that  she  did  not  doubt 
yoii  as  you  imagined  —  that  anger,  having  passed 
away,  justice  and  right  judgment  had  re- 
turned." 

"  But  all  her  words  were  cold,"  said  Bertha^ 
"and  all  her  Iettei*8  had  something  of  restraint 
in  them." 

"Consider  her  situation,"  said  I^ngford  in 
return;   "and  remember  that  she   had   some 

i. . 

cause  to  blame,  as  yourself  acknowledged ; 
thpugli,  in  regard  to  other  things,  she  might 
have  done  vou  injustice." 

"  She  did  bitter  injustice  to  herself,"  replied 
the  woman,  "  and  drove  me  to  attach  myself  to 
others,  though  I  would  fain  have  attached  myself 
to  her;  and,  having  done  so,  would  have  served 
her  with  my  heart's  blood;  —  but  I  must  not 
linger,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  long  —  farewell !" 
and  thus  saying,  she  left  him,  locking  the  door 
behind  her. 


» . 
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CHAPTER  XI  I. 

Lanoford  had  not  been  left  five  minutes  alone 
ere  the  voices  of  persons  rapidly  approaching 
caught  his  ear.  At  first  he  imagined  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  side  by  which  he  himself  had 
entered ;  but  the  moment  after  he  became  con- 
vinced that  they  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
other  door,  which,  as  he  justly  supposed,  com- 
municated with  a  staircase  in  one  of  the  large 
buttresses.  At  first,  of  course,  the  sounds  were 
indistinct,  but,  a  moment  after,  a  key  was  placed 
in  the  lock,  and  a  loud  deep  voice  was  hestrd 
exclaiming,  "  I  will  stop  for  nothing  till  I  have 
seen  him  face  to  face !  Where  is  this  murderer 
of  my  son  ?  " 

The  door  was  thrown  violently  open  before 
those  words  were  fully  spoken,  and  the  Earl  of 
Danemore  himself  stood  before  the  prisoner. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  powerful  man,  wide- 
cliesfed;  broad-shouldered,  and  still  very  itiifs- 
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cular,  without  being  at  all  corpulent.  He 
might  be  sixty- three  or  sixty- four  years  of  age, 
and  his  hair  was  snowy  white.  His  eyebrows, 
however,  and  his  eyelashes,  both  of  which  were 
long  and  fiill,  were  as  black  as  night.  There  was 
many  a  long  deep  furrow  on  his  brow,  and  a  soit 
of  scornful  but  habitual  wrinkle  between  the 
upBtril  of  the  strong  aquiline  nose  and  the  corner 

lOf  his  mouth.  On  his  right  cheek  appeared  a  deep 
$car»  round,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  pistol- 
Mi  ;  and  on  the  chin  was  a  longer  scar,  cutting 

^iK^arly  from  the  lip  down  into  the  throat  and 
^ecfc.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  black 
.velvet,  with  the  large  riding  boots  and  heavy 

>word,  which  were  common   about  fifteen  or 

{juxteen  years  before  the  period  of  which  we 
,Qp.w  speak,  but  which  were  l)eginning  by  this 

fipxqe  to  go  out  of  fashion. 

On  entering  the  room,  his  teeth  were  hard 
.set  together,  his  brow  contracted  till  the  large 

f.thick  eyebrows  almost  met,  and  his  whole  air 
fierce  and  agitated.  His  quick  eyes  darted 
xpmid  the  room  in  a  moment,  and  alighted  upon 

.  j^mgford,  who  turned  and  faced  him  at  once. 

T    1 
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'Hie  moment,  however,  that  their  looks  met,  a 
strange  and  sudden  change  came  over  the  whole 
appearance  of  Lord  Daneniore.  He  paused 
abruptly,  and  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  gazing  in  Langford's  face,  while  the 
frown  departed  from  his  brow,  and  he  raised 

his  hand  towards  his  head,    passing   it   twice 

• 

before  his  eyes,  as  if  he  fancied  that  some  de- 
lusion had  affected  his  sight.  His  lips  opened, 
as  if  he  would  have  spoken,  but  for  a  moment 
or  two  no  sounds  issued  forth ;  and  the  calm, 
quiet,  steady  gaze  with  which  Langford  re- 
garded him,  seemed  to  trouble  and  agitate  him. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  what  is  your  name  ?  " 
he  exclaimed  rapidly  when  he  could  speak. 
**  Who  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Henry  Langford,"  replied  tlie 
prisoner.  "An  officer  in  the  service  of  his 
Majesty;  and,  if  you  seriously  ask,  my  Lord — 
for  I  suppose  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
the  Earl  of  Danemore  —  if  you  seriously  ask 
who  brought  me  hither,  1  have  only  to  reply 
two  very  silly  penons  calling  themselves  magis- 
itates,  who  have  entertained,  or  rather  manu- 
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facturedf  amongst  themselves  a  charge  against 
me  for  wliicli  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda* 
tion." 

"  Henry  Langford  !  Henry  Langford ! "  re- 
peated the  Earl,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  and  then  raising  them  again  to  Lang- 
ford's  face^  every  line  and  feature  of  which  he 
seemed  to  scan  with  anxious  care.  "  Pray»  of 
what  family  are  you  ?  " 

^'  My  father/'  replied  Langford,  "was  a  gen- 
tleman of  some  property  in  England,  of  which 
property,  however,  I  have  been  unjustly  de- 
privedj"  and  as  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  die  Earl ;  but  that  nobleman's 
countenance  underwent  no  change,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded —  "  My  mother  was  also  a  lady  of  some 
property " 


« 


Where  were  you  born?"   demanded   the 
Earl  quickly. 

"Though your  questions  are  rather  unceremo- 
nious, my  Lord,  for  a  perfect  stranger,'*  Lang- 
lord  replied,  "I  will  not  scruple  to  answer  them. 
I  was  born  m  a  small  town  in  this  couuti^." 
,  =  ..^?Not  in    France?"    demanded    the    Eaiil 
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quickly.  "I  do  not  ask  without  a  motive  — 
not  in  France  ?  —  Are  you  certain  not  in 
France  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  certain,"  replied  Langford.  "  My 
mother's  family,  however,  were  French  —  re- 
lated to  the  illustrious  family  of  Beaulieu." 

"  So  ! "  said  the  E^rl,  "  so  !  How  nearly  are 
you  related  to  that  family? — are  you  sure  not 
in  France?" 

"  Quite  certain,"  repeated  Langford.  "  I 
have  lived  much  in  France,  which  may  have 
given  me  some  slight  foreign  accent ;  and  as  to 
my  relationship  to  the  Beaulieus,  I  can  really 
hardly  tell  how  near.  I  have  only  lieard  my 
mother  say,  that  she  was  nearly  related  to 
them." 

"  It  cannot  be  !  It  cannot  be  ! "  said  the 
Earl,  closing  his  eyes  and  looking  down  upon 
the  ground.     "  Is  your  mother  living?" 

A  cloud  came  over  Langford's  brow :  "  She 
is  not,"  he  said. 

The  E^rl  again  seemed  interested.  **  How 
long  has  she  been  dead  ?  "  he  asked. 

*^  About  two  years,"  Langford  replied,  and 
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tberaupon  the  Earl  once  more  shook  his  head, 
sayings  ^^It  cannot  be!  —  You  are  very  like 
the  late  Marquess  of  Beaulieu,"  he  added —"ex- 
tiiBftnely  like;  and  though  circumstances  have 
compeUed  me  to  discontinue  my  acquaintance 
with  that  fimUy,  I  knew  the  Marquess  once,  and 
loved  him  wriL  I  could  have  almost  fancied  that 
yon  were  his  s(mi,  and  for  his  sake  I  cannot  re- 
gard you  with  any  other  eyes  than  those  of 
kindness.-^ But  yet  what  do  I  say?"  he  con- 
tinued^  while  his  brow  again  grew  dark.  *^  They 
tell  me  you  have  murdered  my  son,  my  only 
son.  How  strange,  if  the  son  of  ^the  man  who 
bad  BO  nearly  killed  the  father,  should,  five-and*- 
tweniy  years  after,  have  slain  the  son  ! " 

^^You  forget,  my  Lord,  and  you  mistake 
altogether,^  replied  Langford.  <^In  the  first 
place,  I  am  not  the  son  of  the  Marquess  of 
Beaulieu ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  assure  you 
BK>6t  solemnly  by  all  I  hold  dear  —  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
audi  my  oatli  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  — ^  that 
I  have  had  no  more  share  in  this  unfortunate 
event!  thaii  you  have." 
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I  would  willingly  believe  you,"  answered 
the  Earl,  "  most  willingly,  for  yours  is  a  coun- 
tenance from  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
expect  nothing  but  truth  and  honour.  Yet  why 
do  these  men  accuse  you  ?  Wliy,  if  there  be  not 
proof  as  strong  as  truth  itself,  why  do  they 
dare  to  bring  an  accusation  against  one  of  your 
high  house?  Oh,  young  man  !  young  man  !  if 
you  have  slain  him  by  fraud  or  villainy,  I  will 
take  vengeance  of  you  by  making  you  the  public 
spectacle,  and  giving  you  up  to  the  rope  and 
scaffold :  chains  shall  hang  about  you  even  in 
your  death,  and  your  bones  shall  whiten  in  the 
wind.  But,  if  you  have  slain  him  foot  to  foot 
and  hand  to  hand,  you  shall  meet  a  father's 
vengeance  in  another  way.  Ay  !  old  as  I  am, 
I  will  take  your  heart's  blood,  and  you  shall 
find  that  this  arm  has  lost  nothing  of  its  skill 
and  but  little  of  its  strength.  You  shall  learn 
what  a  father's  arm  can  do  when  heavy  with 
the  sword  of  the  avenger  ! " 

**Once  more,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford 
calmly,  **  1  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  inno- 
cent.    I  assure  yon   that,   neither   fairly  and 
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openly,  nor  covertly  and  treacherously,  have  I 
had  aught  to  do  with  your  son's  deatli.  The 
sole  ground  for  suspicion  against  me  has  been 
what  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my  Lord, 
that,  upon  a  slight  quarrel  between  us,  he  drew 
his  sword  ujKin  me,  in  the  jmrk  of  Sir  Walter 
Herbert." 

"  Ay,  Sir  Walter  Herbert ! "  exclaimed  the 
peer  with  a  bitter  sneer ;  "  the  pitiful  old  fool ! 
He  and  his  fair  dainty  daughter.  Mistress  Alice, 
they  would  none  of  my  son,  would  they  not  ?  He 
shall  pay  for  it  in  prison,  and  she  shall  see  him 
rot  before  her  eyes.  —  Ay,  now  I  guess  how  it  all 
is.  She  has  found  a  lover  in  fair  Master  Henry 
Langford,  has  she?  and  he  has  murdered  a  rival 
who  might  liave  proved  troublesome.  They 
shall  answer  for  it,  they  shall  answer  for  it !  — 
Ho  !  below  there  ! "  he  continued  approaching 
the  door.  "  Bring  me  up  the  papers  which 
those  two  knights  left ! " 

Langford  suffered  him  to  proceed  with  the 
wild  and  rapid  starts  to  which  the  vehemence 
of  his  passions  led  him ;  but  when  he  paused^ 
the  prisoner  took  up  the  conversation,  sayings 
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"  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  my  Lordi  that  your 
son  did  seek  a  quarrel  with  me ;  did  draw  his 
sword  upon  me ;  did  try  to  induce  me  to  follow 
his  example ;  but  in  vain." 

"  What ! "  interrupted  the  peer,  "  did  you 
refuse  to  fight  him  ?  How  was  that?  a  soldier, 
and  a  man  of  your  race  ?  " 

"  I  did  refuse  to  fight  him,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Langford,  "  for  particular  reasons  of  my  own. 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  showing  that 
fear  forms  no  part  of  my  nature,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  apprehensive  of  ever  being  mistaken  for 
a  coward." 

He  spoke  with  a  calm  and  easy  dignity, 
slightly  throwing  back  his  head,  while  the  fine- 
formed  nostril  expanded  with  a  sense  of  ho- 
nourable pride.  The  Earl  gazed  upon  him 
attentively,  the  angry  fire  that  had  been  in 
his  eyes  gradually  subsiding  as  he  did  so ;  and 
he  repeated  more  than  once,  in  a  low  voice, 
<<  So  like  !     So  strangely  like ! " 

At  that  moment,  with  the  rapidity  of  one  ac- 
customed to  obey  the  orders  of  a  quick  and  impe- 
rious master,  a  servant  appeared  bringing  in  the 
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bundle  of  papers  which  contained  the  evidence 
collected  against  Langford  at  Moorhurst  The 
Earl  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  spread  the  papers 
out  upon  the  table,  and  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over 
them,  one  after  another.  Langford  had  also 
seated  himself,  and  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  Elarl  attentively,  though  neither  of  them 
spoke  for  some  minutes. 

When  the  Earl  had  done,  he  looked  up  in 
the  prisoner's  face,  and,  after  pausing  with  a 
thoughtful  air  for  several  moments,  he  said, 
*'  This  is  a  case  of  suspicion  against  you,  but 
nothing  more.  I,  myself,  the  person  most 
interested,  cannot  make  more  of  it ;  and  from 
what  I  see  of  you,  from  your  face  and  from  your 
family,  I  will  add  that  I  do  not  believe  you 

guilty." 

**My  Lord,  you  do  me  justice,"  replied 
Langford,  ^*  and  it  makes  me  right  glad  to  see 
you  so  inclined.  There  was  an  old  custom 
which  wa3  not  without  its  value,  for  human  na- 
ture cannot  be  wholly  mastered  even  by  the 
most  consummate  art ;  and  I  am  now  willing 
to  recur  to  that  old  custom,  to  give  you  further 
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proof  that  you  judge  rightly  of  me.  Let  me  be 
taken  to  the  room  where  your  poor  son  lies.  I 
will  place  my  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  swear 
to  my  innocence.  I  do  not  suppose,  my  Lord, 
that  the  blood  would  flow  again,  if  I  were  cul- 
pable ;  but  I  do  believe,  that  no  man,  conscious 
of  such  a  crime  as  murder,  could  perform  that 
act,  without  betraying  by  his  countenance  the 
guilty  secret  within  him.  I  am  ready  to  per- 
form it  before  any  persons  that  you  choose  to 
appoint." 

"  Are  you  not  aware,**  demanded  the  Earl 
sternly,  "  that  the  body  has  not  been  found  ?  *' 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  Langford,  his 
whole  face  brightening  in  a  moment,  ^^  then 
perhaps  he  is  living  yet.  This  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary tale  that  ever  yet  was  told  —  a  man 
arrested  —  accused  —  well  nigh  condemned  for 
the  murder  of  another  who  is  probably  alive.  A 
thousand  to  one  he  is  still  alive  !  Oh,  my  Lord, 
be  comforted,  be  comforted  !*' 

"You  deceive  yourself,  young  man,**  replied 
the  Earl  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head, 
"you  deceive  yourself.     His  death  is  but  toe 
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dearly  prored.  His  white  hone  returned  last 
n^ht  alone,  with  his  own  neck  and  the  saddle 
all  stained  with  blood.  The  road  by  Upwater 
Mere  was  found  drenched  with  gore — with  my 
child's  gore !  and  his  cloak  was  found  amongst  the 
beeches  hard  by,  pierced  on  the  left  side  with 
l|  pistol  shot,  which  must  have  been  fired  close 
to  his  bosom,  for  the  wadding  had  burnt  the  silk. 
It,  too,  was  stiff  with  blood.  There  were  traces 
of  several  horses'  feet  about,  but  no  trace  of  where 
tile  body  had  been  carried ;  though  I  myself — 
I  his  fiither  — have  spent  several  hours  in  seek? 
faig  the  slightest  vestige  that  might  direct  me. 
Doubtless  it  is  thrown  into  the  Mere ; "  and  as 
he  spoke  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
•and  remained  fi:>r  several  minutes  evidently 
'overpowered  with  deep  emotion,  against  which 
he  struggled  strongly  but  in  vain. 

Langford,  too,  wais  moved,  and  after  having 
waited  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  in  the  hope 
that  the  agitation  which  his  companion  suffered 
would  pass  away,  he  ventured  to  address  some 
words  of  comfort  to  Lord  Danemore ;  saying, 

I  am  deeply  grieved,  my  Lord,  that  you  have 
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such  cause  for  apprehension,  but  still  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  all  these  causes  for  believing 
the  worst  may  prove  fallacious,  and  that  your  son 
may  yet  be  restored  to  you/' 

"  No,  no,  Sir  !  no  ! "  replied  the  Earl,  "  I 
will  not  deceive  myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be 
deceived.  Such  evidence  is  too  clear.  I  am 
not  a  child  or  a  woman,  that  I  cannot  bear  any 
lot  assigned  to  me.  I  can  look  my  fate  in  the 
fece,  however  dark  and  frowning  its  brow  may 
be,  and  can  to  say  to  it,  'Thou  hast  but 
power  over  me  to  a  certain  degree;  over  my 
mind  thou  canst  not  triumph ;  and  even  whilst 
thou  wringest  my  heart  and  leavest  my  old  age 
desolate,  I  can  defy  thee  still ! '  '* 

Langford  bent  down  his  eyes  upon  the  ground^ 
and  did  not  reply  for  several  minutes.  He  did 
not  approve  the  spirit  in  which  those  words  were 
spoken,  but  yet  it  was  not  his  task  to  rebuke  or 
to  admonish ;  and  when  he  did  reply,  he  again 
sought  to  instil  hope. 

**  Your  Lordship  says,"  he  observed  at  lengtb^ 
<Uhat  the  evidence  is  too  clear.  It  is  eer^ 
tainly  clear  enough  to  justify  great  and  serioni 
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apprehensions,  but  not  to  take  away  hope, 
or  to  impede  exertion.  I  remember  having 
heard  of  an  instance,  whidi  occurred  in  far 
distant  climates,  where  the  causes  for  supposing 
a  pei-son  dead  were  much  more  conclusive  than 
in  the  present  instance.  A  sailor  had  left  the 
ship  to  which  he  belonged,  and  wandered  on 
shore  in  a  place  infested  with  pirates.  He  did 
not  return.  Boats  were  sent  after  him,  and  in 
tracing  the  course  of  one  of  the  rivers  up  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  taken  his  way,  his 
clothes  were  found  bloody,  lorn,  and  cut  with  the 
blows  of  a  sword :  a  leathern  purse,  which  he  was 
known  to  have  carried  full  of  money,  was  found 
fkrther  on,  devoid  of  its  contents ;  and  farther 
still  a  mangled  and  mutilated  body,  in  which 
almost  all  his  comrades  declared  they  recognised 
his  corpse ;  and  yet,  three  years  afler  that,  he 
rejoined  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged,  having 
made  his  escape  from  the  party  of  robbers  by 
whom  he  had  been  taken.  The  body  which  had 
t)een  found  was  that  of  another  man,  though 
the  clothes  and  the  purse  undoubtedly  were  his 
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While  he  spoke  the  Earl  turned  deadly  pale, 
gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a 
straining  eye,  then  suddenly  started  up,  and 
without  a  word  of  reply  quitted  the  room. 

Langford   at    first    seemed    surprised,    but 
smiled  slightly  as  he  saw  him  go :  then  calmly ' 
sat  down   at  the    table,    took   up   the  papers 
which    the    Earl  had    left    behind    him,    read 
over  the  evidence  against  himself,  and  wrote  in' ' 
the  margin  a  number  of  observations,  wherever 
any  strauied  or  unjust  conclusion  seemed  to 
have  been  drawn  by  the  magistrates.     He  had 
been  occupied  in  this  manner  about  an  hourj-' 
when  the  Earl  again  made  his  appearance.  His 
manner  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been 
on  the  previous  occasion.     There  was  a  want  of' 
that  fierce  energy  which  had  before  characterised 
it;  there  was  a  doubtfulness,  a  hesitation,  and  a 
vagueness,  quite  opposed  to  the  keen  sharp  de-^  ' 
cision  of  his  former  demeanour.     He  trusted"' 
Langford  more  as  an  acquaintance,  more  even' 
as  a  friend,  than  as  a  prisoner.      Two  or  three 
times  he  spoke  of  the  chances  of  his  son  being'  ' 
still  alive,    and  referred  vaguely  to  the  tXoTy^^ 
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which  Langford  had  told  him,  but  then  darted 
off  uiddenly  to  something  else. 

At  length,  however,  he  took  up  the  papers  on 
which  the  other  had  commented,  and  without 
noticing  the  observations  that  he  had  written 
said,  it  was  unjust,  upon  a  case  where  there  was 
npthing  made  out  against  him  but  suspicion, 
th^t  be  should  be  detained  as  a  close  prisoner. 
"  I^  therefore,"  he  said,  "you  will  give  me  your 
wo^  not  to  attempt  to  make  your  escape,  the 
dqara  shall  be  thrown  open  to  you;  this  chamber 
an4  the  next  shall  be  your  abode  for  the  time, 
thqffgh  they  should  have  put  you  somewhere 
els^  fiir  this  room  is  appropriated  to  me.  Here," 
he  .continued  in  a  thoughtful  and  abstracted  tone, 
^  firben  I  wish  to  tliink  over  all  the  crowded  acts 
of^ ft.  long,  eventful,  and  constantly  changing  life, 
I  oopne  and  sit,  where  no  sound  interrupts  me 
bi|(  the  twittering  of  the  swallow  as  it  skims  past 
my.  windows.  Here  I  can  people  the  air  with  the 
tl^qgSy  and  beings,  and  deeds  of  the  past,  with- 
out, the  empty  crowd  of  the  insignificant  living 
breaking  in  upon  my  solitude,  and  sweeping 
way  the  thinner  but  more  thrilling  creations 
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called  up  by  memory.  I  know  not  bow  it  is, 
young  gentleman,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
but  you,  whom  I  could  have  borne  patiently  to 
see]  in  this  chamber ;  but  your  countenance 
seems  connected  with  those  days  to  wliich  this 
room  is  dedicated.  There  is  a  resemblance,  a 
strong  and  touching  resemblance  to  several 
persons  long  dead;  and  that  likeness  calls  up 
again  to  my  mind  many  a  vision  of  my  youthful 
days  —  days,  between  which  and  the  dark  pre- 
sent, lies  a  gulph  of  fieiy  passions,  sorrows,  and 
regrets.  I  know  not  wherefore  they  put  you 
here,  or  who  dared  to  do  it,  but  it  is  strange, 
that,  being  here,  you  seem  to  my  eyes  the  only 
fit  tenant  of  this  chamber  except  myself.  Here  I 
sit  and  read  the  letters  of  dead  friends — here 
I  sit  and  ponder  over  the  affections  and  the 
hatreds,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wrath,  the 
enjoyment,  the  sorrow,  the  remorse  of  the  past 
—here  often  do  I  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  pictures 
of  those  I  loved  in  former  times,  of  the  dead, 
and  the  changed,  and  the  alienated ;  of  persons 
who  when  those  pictures  were  painted,  never 
thought  that  there  could  come  a  change  upon 
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them,  or  upon  me,  either  in  the  bodily  or  the 
mental  frame — never  dreamed  of  the  mattockf 
and  the  grave,  and  the  coffin,  and  the  slow 
curling  worm  that  has  long  since  revelled  in  their 
heart  —  no,  nor  of  fierce  and  fiery  contention, 
envy,  jealouBy,  rivalry,  hatred,  the  death  of 
bright  affection,  and  the  burial  of  every  warm 
and  once  living  hope.  Here  am  I,  still  wont  to 
gaze  upon  their  pictures,  and  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  your  face  were 
amongst  them.'' 

'^  I  fear  me^  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford, 
^  that  those  endowed  with  strong  feelings  and 
strong  passions,  are  most  frequently  like  children 
with  a  box  of  jewels,  squandering  precious  things 
without  knowing  their  value,  and  gaining  in 
exchange  but  gauds  and  baubles,  the  paint  and 
tinsel  of  which  is  soon  brushed  off,  leaving  us 
nothing  but  regret*  There  is  no  time  of  life, 
however,  I  believe,  at  which  we  may  not  recover 
some  of  the  jewels  which  we  have  cast  away,  if 
we  but  seek  for  them  rightly ;  and  I  know  no 
means  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  that 
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which  you  take    in    tracing    back  your  steps 
through  the  past" 

*^  It  is  a  painful  contemplation,  "  said  Lord 
Danemore,  ^^and  I  fear  that  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  age,  let  me  trace  back  my  steps  as  closely 
as  I  wiU,  I  am  not  likely  to  find  again  many  of 
the  jewels  that  I  scattered  from  me  in  the  full 
daylight  of  youth." 

"Perhaps,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford,  "you 
might  if  you  were  to  take  a  light. — However,*' 
he  added,  seeing  a  look  of  impatience  coming 
upon  the  Earl,  "  T  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  offer  of  a  partial  kind  of  freedom.  I 
never  loved  to  have  a  door  locked  between  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  world :  and  I  willingly  pro- 
mise you  to  make  no  attempt  to  escape  during  the 
whole  of  this  day,  for  of  course  my  promise  must 
have  a  limit  In  the  course  of  that  day  you 
will  most  likely  be  able  to  procure  farther  in- 
formation in  regard  to  this  sad  affair ;  and  I  do 
trust  and  hope  that  it  may  be  such,  as  may  re- 
lieve your  bosom  from  the  apprehensions  which 
now  oppress  you.*' 

"I  must  exact  your  promise  for  two  days," 
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said  the  Earl,  ^^  for  I  have  sent  to  tell  those  two 
foolish  men  who  brought  you  here,  that  I  can- 
not deal  with  them  to-day,  and  have  bidden 
them,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  said* 
though  with  but  little  hope,  to  cause  search  of 
every  kind  to  be  made  through  the  country 
round.  There  are  one  or  two  questions,  also, 
which  I  would  fain  ask  you,  but  I  will  not  do  it 
now — yet  I  know  not  why  I  should  not — but 
no,  not  now  !  Have  I  your  promise  ?"  "  You 
have,"  replied  Langford ;  and  the  Earl,  after 
pausing  and  hesitating  a  moment  or  two  longer, 
quitted  him  by  the  chief  entrance,  leaving  the 
doors  open  behind  him.  "  There  is  but  one 
thing  I  ask  of  you,"  added  the  Earl  as  he  turned 
to  depart ;  "  should  you  leave  these  two  rooms, 
lock  the  door  of  the  one  in  which  you  now  are 
till  you  return,  for  I  do  not  suffer  the  feet  of 
ordinary  servants  to  profane  it" 

When  Langford  was  alone,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two  to  think  again  over  his  situation ; 
and  then,  with  a  natural  desire  to  use  the  free- 
dom that  had  been  given  him,  opened  the  door 
of  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
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and  proceeded  through  the  bedroom  beyond,  to 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  Remembering  the 
Earl's  request  to  lock  the  door,  he  turned  back 
to  do  so,  and  when  he  again  approached  the 
stairs,  the  voice  of  some  one  singing  below  rose 
to  his  ear.  The  tone  in  which  the  singer  poured 
forth  his  ditty  was  low,  but  after  listening  for  a 
moment,  Langford  recognised  the  voice  of  the 
poor  half-witted  man,  John  Graves,  and  a  sudden 
hope  of  finding  means  of  clearing  himself  by  the 
aid  of  that  very  person  struck  him.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs  slowly,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  first  flight,  found  the  wanderer  sitting  on 
the  lower  step,  with  his  head  hanging  down  in 
an  attitude  of  dejection;  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  Langford  caused  him  to  start 
up  suddenly  and  turn  round. 

"  Ah,  Master  Harry  I  *'  cried  the  man  in  one 
of  his  saner  moods,  ^^  is  that  you  ?  It  is  you  I 
came  to  see.  I  heard  they  had  taken  you  up, 
and  locked  you  up  here,  and  I  came  to  see  if  I 
could  help  you,  for  you  have  always  been  kind 
and  generous  to  me;  and  then,  if  I  could  not 
help  yoU|  I  could  sing  you  a  song,  and  that 
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would  do  you  good,  you  know  —  I  always  said 
you  ought  to  have  your  rights,  you  know;  but  I 
must  not  say  so  here,  or  they  will  scold  me  as 
they  did  before." 

"Ck)me  up  hither  with  me,  John,"  said  LAUg- 
ford ;  "  I  believe  that  you  can  help  me  if  you 
will — but  how  came  you  here  ? —  Do  they  suffer 
you  knowingly  to  wander  about  the  house  in 
this  manner?" 

"  Not  as  far  as  this,"  replied  the  man,  laugh- 
ing, <^  not  as  far  as  this.  They  would  soon 
drive  me  down  if  they  saw  me  above  the  grand 
stairs.  But  about  the  passages  below  they  never 
mind  me.  Only  I  sometimes  creep  up  and 
find  my  way  about  all  the  rooms,  and  if  I  hear 
a  step,  hide  behind  a  window-curtain.  It  is 
no  later  than  last  night  that  I  and  another  — 
but  I  must  not  speak  of  that.  Never  you  mind, 
Master  Harry,  you  will  have  your  rights  still." 

"  Perhaps  so,  John,"  answered  Langford, 
"  though  I  do  not  think  you  well  know  what  my 
rights  are.  However,  now  follow  me  up  here." 
Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  apartments 
which   had    been    assigned   to   him,   followed 
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quicldy  by  the  madman,  whose  step  was  as 
noiseless  and  stealthy  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  murder  the  sleeping.  When  he  saw  Langford 
approach  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  he  cast  an 
anxious  and  furtive  glance  towards  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  listened,  and  as  soon  as  the  lock 
was  turned  and  the  entrance  free,  he  ran  in  and 
closed  it  after  him,  looking  straight  towards  one 
of  the  small  cupboards  in  the  wall,  saying, 
"  There  !  there  !  Be  quick  for  fear  some  one 
should  come  !  '* 

Langford  gazed  on  him  with  some  surprise, 
and  then  replied,  "  You  know  more  of  these 
matters  than  I  thought  you  did.  However,  you 
mistake.  I  want  you  merely  to  bear  a  letter 
and  a  message  for  me." 

^  But  the  papers  !  the  papers ! "  exclaimed 
the  other.  ^^Are  you  not  going  to  take  tiie 
papers  ?  " 

"  No  I "  exclaimed  Langford.  "  Certainly 
not  by  stealth,  John." 

^^  Then  it  is  you  that  are  mad,"  replied  his 
companion ;  **  and  they  have  mistaken  me  for 
you*    I  will  go  and  make  affidavit  of  it." 
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*'  I  should  not  hold  myself  justified  hi  taking 
them  stealthily/'  replied  Langford.  ^^  Perhaps, 
ere  I  quit  this  house,  I  may  claim  them  boldly 
—  and  some  time  or  another  1  must  make  you 
tell  me  how  you  know  so  much  of  matters  I 
thought  secret ;  but  time  is  wanting  now,  and 
we  may  be  interrupted.  I  have  some  reason  to 
think,  that,  if  you  will,  you  can  find  out  for  me 
a  person  called  Franklin  Gray." 

^^Can  1  find  him  out?''  said  the  madman. 
^^  Ay,  that  I  can ;  in  two  hours  I  can  be  with 
him." 

"  Will  you  bear  a  message  from  me  to  him  ?  " 
demanded  Langford,  ^*  without  forgetting  a 
word  of  it,  and  without  telling  a  word  to  any 
one  else  ?  " 

**  That  I  will  joyfully,"  replied  the  other ;  **  I 
never  forget  —  1  wish  I  could  —  It  is  that  turns 
me  mad  —  I  remember  too  well ;  and  I  will 
tell  nothing,  though  they  should  put  me  to  the 
torture.  I  always  tell  truth  if  I  tell  any  tiling; 
but  I  can  hold  my  tongue." 

«  Well  then,"  said  Langford,  « tell  Franklin 
Gray  for  me,  that  I  am  here  kept  a  prisoner 
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on  a  charge  of  shooting  poor  Lord  Harold.  If 
he  be  shot,  I  entertain  but  few  doubts  in  regard 
to  who  it  was  that  did  it ;  and  I  ask  Franklin 
Gray,  in  honour  and  in  memory  of  our  old 
companionship,  to  give  me  the  means  of  clearing 
and  delivering  myself." 

"  Franklin  Gray  shot  him  not,"  replied  the 
madman  ;  *^  that  I  know  full  well.  Franklin 
and  I  are  friends ;  don't  you  know  that.  Master 
Harry? — For  a  fox,  he  is  the  best  of  foxes! 
But  I  *11  do  as  you  tell  me,  however." 

"  I  know  he  did  not  shoot  him,"  answered 
Langford ;  *^  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are. 
Nevertheless,  carry  him  my  message.  But 
hold,"  he  said,  seeing  the  man  turning  abruptly 
to  depart,  "  I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  good  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  give  into  his  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  his 
daughter.*' 

The  half-witted  man  signified  his  willingness 
to  do  any  thing  that  Langford  told  him;  and 
sitting  down  at  the  table,  that  gentleman  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  briefly  ex- 
plaining to  him  his  situation,  and  begging  him. 
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in  case  of  his  being  detained  beyond  the  close 
of  the  subsequent  day,  to  take  measures  to  en- 
sure that  justice  was  done  him.  This  epistle 
he  had  no  means  of  sealing ;  and  merely  fold- 
ing it  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  he  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  hair-brained,  and  suffered 
him  to  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  man  who,  as  we  have  said^  received  in 
that  part  of  the  country  the  name  of  Silly 
John,  stole  quietly  down  the  stairs,  and  finding 
no  body  to  impede  his  proceedings  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  corridor  below,  than  he  was 
seized  with  a  detennination  of  descending  the 
great  staircase,  thinking,  as  he  expressed  it  ia 
his  commune  with  himself,  that  it  would  make 
him  feel  like  a  lord  for  once  in  his  life. 

We  all  see  and  know  that  every  step  which 
we  take  in  our  on  way  path  through  existence, 
whetlier  directed  by  reason  or  prompted  by 
caprice,  whether  apparently  of  the  most  trifling 
nature  or  seemingly  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
not  only  affects  ourselves  and  the  course  of  our 
own  fate,  but  more  or  less  influences  the  state, 
the  fortunes,  and  the  future  of  others,  even  to 
the  most  remote  bounds  of  that  vast  space  in 
which  cause  and  e£fect  are  constantly  weaving 
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the  wide-spread  web  of  events.  So  philosophers 
teach  us;  and  such  was  certainly  the  case  in 
the  present  instance;  for  the  whim  which  led 
Silly  John  down  the  grand  staircase  of  Dane- 
more  Castle,  was  by  no  means  without  its  effect 
upon  Henry  Langford;  and  might,  under  many 
cirpiunstances,  have  produced  consequences  of 
very  great  importance.  The  whole  house  was 
silcnti  fer  the  servants  of  all  classes  and  denomin- 
ations were  busy  at  their  afternoon  meal ;  and  the 
halF-witted  man,  after  looking  round  to  see  that 
no  one  wbm  near,  put  on  an  air  of  mock  dignity, 
stuek  the  cock's  feather  more  smartly  in  his  hat, 
threw  out  one  leg  and  then  the  other  with  a 
wide  stride,  and  saying  to  himself  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Now  I  'm  a  lord  ! "  began  to  descend  the  stair- 
case. At  that  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  a  sword, 
with  its  belt  and  sword-knot,  hanging  up  in  the 
corridor,  and  in  order  to  make  his  figure  com- 
plete, he  turned  back  and  decorated  his  person 
therewith. 

When  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
however,  he  looked  at  the  sword  with  a  some- 
what wiBtftil  eye,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  re- 
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taiued  to  ornament  his  person ;  but  then^  mut- 
tering to  himself)  ^^  No,  no,  I  must  not  steal ! 
Remember  the  eighth    commandment,    John 
Graves  ! "  he  unslung  the  sword,  and  looked  it 
all  over.     When  he  had  done   he  burst   into 
a   laugh,   exclaiming,    ''It  is  Master  Harry's 
sword,  the  very  sword  with  which  he  slit  that 
fox's  neck,  when  they  attacked  Mistress  Alice. 
They  have  taken  it  away  from  him,  but  I'll 
take  it  back  again;"  and  so  saying,  he  ran 
hastily  up  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  left  Langfbrd,  and  after  tapping  loudly 
with  his  knuckles,  laid  the  weapon  down  upon 
the  threshold,  and  tripped  rapidly  away. 

While  Langford  opened  the  door,  and  with 

some  surprise  took  up  his  own  sword,  of  which 

he  had  been  deprived  by  the  magistrates  when 

he  had  been  brought  to  the  Castle,  Silly  John 

made  the  best  of  his  way  down  the  stairs^  out 

of  the  front  gates,  across  the  esplanade  and  into 

the  park.      The   feat  that  he  had  performed 

seemed  to  have  given  him  a  sort  of  impetus 

which  he  could  not  resist ;  and  he  ran  on  acrosa 

the  park  as  fiist  as  his  lameness  would  let  himy 
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scmttiUed  over  the  park  paling,  and  never  stop- 
ped till  he  had  arrived  at  that  point  of  the  road 
ahehd  it  branched  into  two  divisions.  "^There, 
hb#ever,  he  paused;  and  entered  into  one  of 
those  consoltations  with  himself  which  were  not 
unfrequent  with  him,  and  which  formed  a  pe- 
eciliar  feature  in  his  madness. 

"H^  ^ddenly  remembered  that  he  had  two 
coihiiii^ions  to  perform,  and  that  he  had  no 
cfifections  a^  to  which  was  to  be  first  executed. 
Oh  all  such  occasions  of  difficulty,  Silly  Jchn 
ibrgaed  with  himself  on  both  sides  of  the  que»- 
iibtHviA  the  nicety  of  a  special  pleader,  weighing 
every  motive  on  either  part,  starting  difficulties 
aUd'solving  them,  seeing  differences  and  shades 
of  dMFetence  where  none  existed;  and,  in  fact, 
^ih'g  the  part  of  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  both 
ihiwie. 

'Oh  the  present  occasion,  he  stood  discussing 
the  question  of  whether  he  should  first  de- 
liver the  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  or  the 
message  to  Franklin  Gray,  for  nearly  an  hour; 
a^d  Was  seen  by  many  persons  who  passed,  lay* 
ing  dotvn  to  himself  the  reasons,  pro  and  con, 
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with  tlie  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  tapping 
the  foreiinger  of  his  left,  at  every  new  argument 
on  either  side.  As  he  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  matter  by  dint  of  reasoning, 
he  fell,  at  length,  upon  an  expedient  which  de- 
cided it  as  rationally  as  any  other  means  he 
could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Fixing 
himself  firmly  upon  the  heel  of  his  uninjured 
foot,  he  extended  the  other  leg  and  arm,  and 
whirled  himself  violently  round  as  if  on  a  pivot, 
determining  to  follow  tliat  road  to  which  his 
face  was  turned  when  he  stopped. 

It  happened  that  the  direction  in  which  he  at 
lengtli  found  his  face  was  towards  the  manor- 
house  ;  and  he  accordingly  bent  his  steps  thither 
with  all  speed.  The  quantity  of  time  which  he 
had  k)8t  in  his  consultation  with  himself,  however, 
and  tliat  occupied  in  going,  rendered  it  very 
late  in  the  day  before  he  arrived;  so  that, 
although  the  servant  to  whom  he  delivered  the 
uote,  asked  him  in  a  kindly  tone  to  come  in 
jam!  take  some  beer,  he  looked  wistfully  at  the 
sky,  from  which  the  sun  had  just  gone  down ; 
and  shaking  his  head,  walked  away>  turning 
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his  Steps  towards  the  moor.  The  distance,  as 
we  have  before  shown,  was  considerable ;  and 
as  he  went,  the  long  twilight  of  a  summer's 
evening  grew  dimmer  and  more  dim,  faded 
away  entirely,  and  night  succeeded.  Still, 
however,  the  poor  fellow  toiled  on  up  the  hill, 
followed  the  road  that  led  across  the  moor,  and 
passed  the  very  spot  where  Langford  had  see 
the  pistol  fired  on  the  preceding  night. 

As  he  went  by  the  beeches,  he  thoiigiit  he  heard 
a  rustling  sound  beneath  them  ;  and,  though  ac- 
customed to  go  at  all  hours  through  the  wildest 
and  least  frequented  paths,  either  fatigue  and 
want  of  food,  or  some  other  cause,  had  unnerved 
him,  and  the  sound  made  him  start.  He  ran 
on  upon  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  then 
turned  to  look  behind  him.  There  was  no  moon, 
the  night  was  sultry  and  dark,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  any  object  distinctly;  but  he 
saw,  or  believed  he  saw,  two  men  come  out 
from  the  beeches  as  if  to  follow  him ;  and  he 
again  ran  on  with  all  speed,  taking  his  way 
across  the  moor.  After  he  had  gone  about  Imlf 
a  mile,  he  cast  himself  flat  down  amongst  some 
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fern  and  heath,  and  lay  there  for  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which  he  arose  again, 
and  hurried  on  towards  the  dwelling  of  Franklin 
Gray.  Twice  he  thought  he  beard  steps  be- 
hind him  ;  and  his  heart  r^oiced  when  be  Vfm 
the  gate  in  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  court. 
The  gate  was  locked,  however ;  the  whole  bouae 
looked  dark  and  untenanted ;  not  a  window  in 
the  tower,  or  in  the  large  building  by  the  side^ 
showed  the  slightest  ray  of  light;  and  as  be 
stood  and  shook  the  gate,  he  distinctly  heard 
quick  steps  coming  on  the  very  path  he  had 
pursued. 

A  degree  of  terror,  which  he  had  seldom  be* 
fore  felt,  now  took  possession  of  him ;  and  be 
mn  round  the  wall  as  fast  as  he  could,  seeking 
for  some  entrance  at  the  back.  The  first  g«le 
that  he  met  with  resisted  like  the  other;  but  a 
aecond,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  farther  on,  opened 
at  once^  and  he  hurried  on  towards  the  part  of 
the  building  before  him*  He  still  seemed  to 
bear  the  steps  behind  him;  and  with  fear  .thitf 
amounted  almost  to  agony,  he  felt  along  the  waU 
finr  a  hell  or  sooki  other  means  of  making  himpeif 
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heard.  As  lie  did  so,  his  hand  came  against 
a  door,  which  gave  way  beneath  his  touch,  and 
he  had  almost  fiillen  headlong  down  some  steps. 
He  caught,  however,  by  the  lintel  in  time;  and 
glad  of  any  entrance,  went  down  slowly,  feeling 
his  way  with  his  foot  and  hands,  till  he  reached 
a  level  pavement.  The  air  was  cooler  than  it  had 
been  above ;  and  a  small  square  aperture  at  a 
considerable  distance  before  him,  while  it  gave 
admissioo  to  the  wind,  also  showed  the  sort  of 
fiiinC  dim  light  which  yet  lingered  in  the  sky. 
Towards  it  he  took  his  way  after  having  listened 
for  a  moment  with  a  beating  heart,  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  pursued ;  and  having  made 
himself  sure  that  he  was  not. 

For  a  few  paces,  nothing  interrupted  his  pro- 
gtem;  but  the  next  moment,  he  stumbled  over 
some  object  on  the  ground ;  and  as  he  attempted 
to  raise  himself,  his  hand  came  in  contact  with 
something  that  felt  like  cloth.  He  instandy 
drew  it  back :  but,  after  pausing  a  moment  and 
hesitating,  he  stretched  it  out  slowly  again,  and 
it  lighted  upon  the  cold  clammy  features  of  a 
dead  man's  face.     Starting  baek,  he  again  fell 

X  4 
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over  the  object  which  had  thrown  him  down 
before,  and  which  he  now  found  to  be  a  coffin. 

Although  all  these  circumstances  were  in 
themselves  horrible,  they  served,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  relieve  the  mind  of  poor  John  Graves, 
who  now  remembered  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church,  which  stood  near,  and  naturally  con- 
cluded that  he  had  got  into  the  vaults.  The 
confusion  of  his  brain  prevented  him  from  re* 
membering  that  the  place  had  been  long  unused 
for  its  original  and  legitimate  purposes,  and  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  feel  any  horror  at 
the  mere  presence  of  the  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sight  of  the  clay  after  the  spirit  had 
departed,  seemed  to  offer  to  his  madness  a 
curious  matter  of  speculation,  and  he  was  fond 
of  visiting  the  chamber  of  death  amongst  all 
the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  then, 
he  muttered,  '^  It's  a  corpse  !  I  wonder  if  it  is  a 
man  or  a  woman ; "  and  he  put  out  his  hand 
again  towards  the  face,  and  ran  it  over  the  jaw 
and  lips,  to  feel  for  the  beard. 

^  It  must  be  a  gentleman  to  be  put  in  the 
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vault,"  he  continaed  ;  ^'  hiB  hand  will  tell  that  I 
Poor  men's  bands  are  hard ;  and  the  rich  keep 
dieir  palms  soft.  I  wonder  if  it  is  gold  makes 
men's  palms  soft  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  gentleman,"  he 
continued,  as  he  slid  his  hand  down  the  arm  to 
the  cold  palm  of  the  dead  man. 

But  at  that  moment  a  light  began  to  stream 
through  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  and 
his  terror  was  once  more  renewed  "  If  they 
catch  me  here,"  he  muttered,  ^'  they  will  think  I 
am  come  to  steal  the  coffin  plates  ;  "  and  as  the 
increasing  light  showed  him  some  of  the  ob- 
jects round,  he  perceived  a  broken  part  of  the 
wall  which  separated  that  vault  from  the  next, 
and  which  lay  in  ruin  amidst  the  remains,  €£ 
former  generations;  with  many  a  coffin  stript 
of  all  its  idle  finery  by  the  hand  of  time,  piled 
up  against  it,  together  with  dust  and  rubbish, 
and  the  crumbling  vestiges  of  mortality. 

Behind  the  screen  thus  formed,  the  half- 
witted man  crept,  and  lay  trembling  with  a 
vague  dread  of  he  did  not  well  know  what; 
while  the  light,  which  by  this  time  had  app- 
proached  close  to  the  door,  remained  station- 
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aiy  for  a  moment ;  and  two  jor  three  voices 
were  heard  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  The  next 
moment,  three  men  descended  into  the  vault ; 
one  of  whom  bore  a  flambeau  in  his  hand :  but 
for  the  first  two  or  three  minutes  after  they 
entered,  Silly  John  could  only  hear  without 
seeing,  as  his  terror  prevented  him  from  making 
the  slightest  movement 

**  You  may  as  well  wipe  away  the  blood  from 
off  his  face  before  you  pat  him  into  the  box," 
said  one,  as  he  and  his  companions  seemed  to 
stand  by  the  corpse  and  gaze  upon  it  with  cu- 
rious and  speculating  eyes. 

"  That  was  a  deadly  shot,"  said  the  other« 
•*  Poor  devil !   he  never  spoke  a  word  after." 

"  He  well  deserved  it,  *'  said  a  third  voice, 
*^ that's  my  opinion;  and  when  that's  the  case, 
the  deadlier  the  shot  the  better.  But  let  us 
make  haste,  Master  Hardie ;  though  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  be  buried  with  that  smart 
belt  on.  Ck)me,  let  us  toss  up  for  it  Here  is 
a  crown-piece.    You  toss,  Hardie." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going  on, 
tlie  poor  hal&witted  man  had  remained  en* 
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seonoed  behind  die  coffins  and  broken  wall, 
trembling  in  every  ]imb.  This  tremor  assuredly 
prgiceeded  from  fear,  and  not  from  cold,  for  the 
«br,  which  bad  been  sultry  all  day,  had  now 
grown  oppretsiyely  hot ;  and  the  heavy  clouds, 
which  had  been  rollii^  up  during  the  evening, 
like  a  vast  curtain  between  earth  and  die  iree 
breath  of  heaven,  had  by  this  time  covered  the 
wiiole  sky :  while  a  few  large  drops  of  rain, 
pattering  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  church  and 
the  broken  stones  and  long  grass  without^ 
formed  no  unmusical  prelude  to  the  storm  that 
was  about  soon  to  descend. 

Scarcely  had  Doveton  spoken  (for  he  it  was 
who  took  the  lead  upon  the  present  occasion) 
when  a  fiunt  blue  gleam  suddenly  lighted  up 
the  inside  of  the  vault,  proceeding  from  the 
small  square  window,  and  flashing  round  upon 
all  the  grim  and  sombre  features  of  the  place, 
coffins,  and  sculls,  and  bones,  and  broken  and 
disjointed  stones,  and  high  piles  of  mouldy 
earth,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dust  of  the  dead. 
It  came  like  the  clear  and  searching  glance  of 
eternal  truth,  making  dark  secreti  bright,  and 
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bringing  forth  from  their  obscurity  all  the  dim 
hidden  things  of  earth.  That  gleam  flashed 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  three  robbers,  as 
they  stood  around  the  corpse,  unmoved,  un- 
shaken by  the  solemn  aspect  of  death,  by  the 
awful  picture  of  their  own  mortality.  The  sud- 
den glance  of  the  lightning,  however,  made  them 
each  start  involuntarily.  He  who  held  the 
crown -piece  in  his  hand  let  it  drop.  No  thunder 
followed  the  first  flash,  but  another  far  more 
bright  and  vivid  succeeded,  playing  round  the 
buckles  and  clasps  of  the  very  sword-belt  that 
one  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  removing  from  the 
corpse.  A  crash,  which  could  not  have  been 
louder  had  the  fragments  of  a  mountain  been 
poured  upon  their  heads,  came  instantly  after, 
shaking  .the  whole  building  as  if  it  would  have 
cast  down  the  last  stone  of  the  ruin. 

"  By ,"  cried  one  of  the  robbers,  uttering 

a  horrid  imprecation,  ^'  what  a  peal ! " 

'^  Ay,  and  what  a  flash  !  "  said  another ;  '^  but 
come,  take  off  the  belt,  for  fear  he  gets  up  off 
the  trestles  and  stops  us  ! " 

"  Ay,  if  we  let  him,*'  said  Doveton ;  "but  may 
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I  never  speak  again,  if  I  did  not  think  I  saw  hi$ 

Jips  move !  There  !  there  !  "  he  continued,  as 

another  flash  of  lightning  shone  again  upon  the 
features  of   the  dead  man,   reversing   all    the 

lights  which    the  flambeau  had  cast  upon    it, 

and  making  the  whole  features,  without  any  real 

change,  assume  an  expression  entirely  different. 

"  There  !  there !   I  told  you  so !   Look,  he  is 

grinning  at  us." 

"Pooh,  nonsense!"  cried  another;  *Mhe 
man's  dead  !  he'll  never  grin  again.  Yet,  by 
my  life,  there  is  the  blood  running  !  *'  And  so  far 
he  spoke  truth ;  for  the  jerk  which  had  been 
given  to  the  body  in  order  to  detach  the  sword- 
belt  had  caused  a  stream  of  dark  gore  to  well 
slowly  down  and  drop  upon  the  ground. 

"  Let  the  belt  be !  let  the  belt  be  !  "  cried 
Hardcastle.    "  Hold  the  torch  to  his  face  and  see 

if  he  does  move  ! No,  no  !  he  is  still  enough! 

but  after  all,  one  does  not  like  dragging  him  out 
in  such  a  night  as  this,  to  bury  him  upon  the 
cold  moor.  It  would  not  matter  if  he  were 
alive  ;  but  let  us  stay  here  till  the  storm  is  over, 
and  you,  Harvey,  run  and  get  us  some  drink. 
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It's  neither  a  nice  night,  nor  a  nice  place,  iior  a 
nice  business ;  so  we  may  as  well  have  something 
to  cheer  us." 

**  I  have  no  objection  to  the  flagon,"  said 
Doveton,  as  Harvey  left  them  to  obtain  the 
peculiar  sort  of  liquid  cheerfulness  to  which  men 
^"g^g^  in  not  the  most  legitimate  callings 
generally  have  recourse :  "  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  flagon,  but  you  know  we  must  have  done 
the  job  before  the  morning,  Hardie,  and  the 
grave  is  not  dug  yet." 

"  Oh,  we'll  soon  dig  the  grave,"  replied  Hard- 
castle,  **  the  ground  is  soil  upon  the  moor,  and  it 
need  not  be  very  deep. —  Do  you  think,  Doveton, 
that  when  folks  are  dead  they  can  see  us?  I 
have  often  thought,  that  very  likely  they  can 
see  and  hear  just  as  well  as  ever,  but  can't 
move  or  speak." 

^  I  hope  not !  I  hope  not ! "  cried  his  com- 
panion ;  and  at  that  moment  came  another  flash 
of  lightning,  gleaming  round  and  round  the 
vault,  followed  by  the  tremendous  roar  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  rushing  and  the  pattering  of 
the  big  rain. 
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The  whole  scene  was  so  awful ;  die  corpse, 
the  robbers,  the  vault,  the  thunder-storm,  their 
speculations  upon  the  dead,  the  mixture  of 
superstition  and  impious  daring  which  they  dis- 
played, tlie  revel  that  they  were  preparing  to 
hold  by  the  side  of  a  murdered  body,  and  the 
images  of  the  flagon  and  the  grave,  formed 
altogether  a  whole  so  terrible  and  so  extraordi- 
naryib  that  the  poor  man  who  lay  concealed  and 
witnessed  the  strange  and  dreadful  proceeding, 
could  endure  it  no  longer ;  but  starting  up  in  a 
flt  of  desperation,  he  darted  forward,  overthrow- 
ing the  pile  of  coffins  before  him,  and  rushiug 
with  the  countenance  of  a  risen  corpse  towards 
the  stone  steps  which  led  into  ihe  vault.  Sur- 
prised and  terrified,  the  two  robbers  started 
back,  the  flambeau  fell  and  nearly  extinguished 
itself  upon  the  ground,  the  body  of  the  dead 
man  was  overthrown  at  their  feet ;  and  rushing 
on  without  pause,  John  Graves  had  gained  the 
stairs  and  effected  his  exit,  before  they  knew 
who  or  what  it  was  that  had  so  suddenly  broken 
in  upon  their  conference. 

Running  as  if  a  whole  legion  of  fiends  had 
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been  behind  him,  heeding  not  the  deluge  of 
rain  that  was  now  falling  from  the  sky,  but 
staggering  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
when  the  bright  gleam  of  the  lightning  flashed 
across  his  path,  the  half-witted  man  hurried 
back  again  with  all  speed  towards  the  moor, 
nor  ceased  for  a  moment  the  rapid  steps  which 
carried  him  forward,  till  he  had  reached  the 
beeches  by  Upwater-mere.  lliere  sitting  down 
and  clasping  his  hands  over  his  knees,  he  re- 
mained with  his  whole  thoughts  cast  into  a 
state  of  greater  confusion  than  ever,  watching 
the  liquid  fire  as  it  glanced  over  the  water,  and 
talking  to  himself  whenever  the  thunder  would 
let  him  hear  his  own  voice. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  same  ghastly  ob- 
jects were  destined  to  pursue  him  through  that 
night ;  for  scarcely  had  the  storm  in  some  degree 
abated,  and  while  a  faint  grey  streak  was  just 
beginning  to  shine  through  the  clouds,  marking 
where  the  dim  moon  lay  veiled  behind  them, 
when  he  heard  coming  steps ;  and,  as  his  only 
{resource,  he  clambered  into  one  of  the  beech 
trees  and  sat  watching  what  took  place  below* 
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The  only  objects  tliat  he  could  distinguish  were 
the  forms  of  three  men  carrying  m  burthen  be* 
tween  them.  They  laid  it  down  under  the  treeS) 
and  for  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour  there  was 
the  busy  sound  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade^  the 
shoveUuIs  of  earth  cast  forth,  and  the  slow  delv- 
ing noise  when  the  heavy  foot  pressed  the  edge 
into  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
burden  was  lifted  up,  deposited  in  the  pit,  and 
the  earth  piled  in  again.  It  was  done  with 
haste,  for  the  grey  dawn  was  beginning  to  ap- 
pear; and  John  Graves  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  forms  of  Doveton,  Hardcasde,  and  Harvey, 
as,  each  taking  up  a  part  of  the  tools  they  had 
employed,  they  hurried  away  to  escape  the  clear 
eye  of  day. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  half-witted  man 
came  down  from  the  tree,  and  stood  gazing 
upon  the  spot  where  the  fresh  grey  earth  of  the 
moor,  mingling  with  the  thin  green  grass  under 
the  beech  trees,  showed  the  place  where  they 
had  concealed  the  body. 

^  And  liest  thou  there,  Harold  ? "  he  said, 
speaking  aloud,  though  there  was  nobody  to 

VOL.   I.  v 
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hear,  as  was  very  much  his  custom.  "  And 
liest  thou  there,  poor  boy  ?  with  nothing  around 
thee  but  the  cold  damp  earth,  and  the  grey 
morning  of  a  storm  shining  upon  thy  last  bed. 
And  did  they  nurse  thee  so  tenderly  for  this  ?  did 
thy  father  spend  wealth,  and  care,  and  thought, 
did  he  wrong  others,  and  endanger  his  chance  of 
heaven,  and  squander  hope  and  fear,  and  passion 
and  cunning,  all  for  this?  that  thou  shouldest 
lie  here,  without  his  knowing  where  thou  restest 
—  that  thou  shouldest  lie  here,  like  the  daisy 
which  his  proud  horse's  feet  cut  off  as  he  gallops 
along,  without  his  knowing  that  it  is  broken? 
Alack  and  a-well-a-day  !  Alack  and  a-well-a- 
day  !  Poor  boy,  though  thou  haddest  something 
of  thy  father's  fire,  and  something  of  thy  mo- 
ther's weakness,  thou  wert  good  and  generous, 
and  tender  and  compassionate.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  Harold,  but  I  am  more  sorry  for  thee 
than  for  people  that  I  have  loved  better,  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  thou  shouldest  lie 
here,  on  this  gloomy  moor.  Nor  shalt  thou,  if  I 

should  dig  thee  out  with  my  own  hands ! But 

then  they'll  say  I  killed  thee,"  he  added,  after  a 
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moment's  thought,  '^  as  they  have  said  already 
of  one  who  would  as  soon  have  killed  himself. 
So  I'll  go  and  tell  thy  father,  my  poor  boy  — 
but  no,  I  forgot,  I  must  first  go  back  to  that 
man,  for  I  promised;  and  I  always  keep  my 
promise. — It  could  not  be  Gray  that  killed  thee. 
No,  no,  I  do  not  think  that:  He's  not  fond  of 
blood.  He  spared  my  life,  so  why  should  he 
take  thine  ?  I  do  not  half  like  to  go  to  him, 
yet  I  must  because  I  promised." 

Poor  Silly  John  lingered  for  some  time  beside 
the  grave  after  he  had  finished  this  soliloquy,  and 
then  turned  his  steps  back  again  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  gained  from  the  open  daylight, 
towards  the  abode  of  Franklin  Gray.  He  still 
hesitated,  however,  and  apprehensions  of  some 
kind  made  him  wander  at  a  distance  from  the 
house,  for  several  hours  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  approach  it.  He  even  went  to 
a  small  alehouse,  and  strengthened  his  resolu- 
tion with  beer,  and  bread  and  cheese;  but  that 
which,  perhaps,  afforded  him  more  courage 
than  any  thing,  was  the  act  of  paying  for  his 

Y  2 
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morning's  meal  with  part  of  the  money  whioh 
Franklin  Gray  himself  had  given  him. 

As  we  have  before  seen,  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  poor  man  arrived  were  very  often  just,  and  his 
madness  consisted  rather  in  a  kind  of  wander-^ 
ing,  an  occasional  want  of  the  power  of  seiaii^ 
and  holding  any  thing  firmly,  than  in  folly.  In 
the  present  instance,  then»  he  inferred  from  the 
sight  of  the  money  given  him  by  Franklin  Gray» 
that  a  person  who  bad  treated  him  so  kindly 
would  not  ill-use  him  or  suffer  him  to  be  ill- 
used  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gained  courage  from 
the  contemplation,  and  set  out  for  the  tower. 
Although  he  had  been  twice  there  before,  since 
Franklin  Gray  had  been  the  tenant  thereof 
yet,  on  both  those  occasions,  his  visits  had  been 
after  dark  ;  but,  as  he  approached  at  present  the 
scenes  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night, 
he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  so  differ- 
ent was  the  whole  when  displayed  in  the  broad 
sunshine  from  that  which  it  appeared  under  the 
shadow.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  face 
that  it  wore  in  tlie  open  day  was  the  deceptive 
one,  as  is  but  too  common  through  the  world. 
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and  in  life,  and  in  the  human  heart  The 
tower,  and  the  large  building  by  its  side,  and 
the  court  within  its  walls,  were  converted  into 
a  &nn-hou8e^  with  its  barns  and  its  yard  ftiU 
of  straw  and  ploughshares,  and  farming  imple- 
ments,  while  carts  stood  around  bearing  the 
name  of  *^  Franklin  Gray,  Farmer ;''  though  the 
name  of  the  place  which  followed  was  that  of  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  where  probably  he 
bad  exercised  the  same  kind  of  farming  which 
he  now  carried  on.  There  were  two  or  three 
stout  men  in  &nning  habiliments  about  the 
yard  too,  whose  faces  were  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  eye  of  John  Graves,  and  an  honest  watch- 
dog stood  chained  near  the  stable  door,  as  if 
the  good  farmer  was  in  fear  of  nightly  depre- 
dators. A  flaxen-headed  ploughboy  whistled 
gaily  in  the  court;  and  at  the  moment  that  SiUy 
John  approached,  a  very  lovely  creature,  habited 
in  jdain  white  garments,  and  carrying  a  beauti- 
ful child  of  little  more  than  a  year  old  in  her  arms, 
was  crossing  on  tiptoe  the  dirty  yard,  wet  and 
muddy  with  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night 
^^  A  dainty  farmer's  dame,  indeed  ! "  said  the 
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half-witted  man  to  himself;  "  but  Til  speak  to 
her  rather  than  to  any  of  the  foxes.  Women 
are  always  kindest.'* 

His  singular  appearance  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  person  who  was  the  subject 
of  his  contemplation,  and  she  seemed  at  once 
to  comprehend  his  character,  and  the  nature  of 
the  affliction  under  which  he  laboured. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  happy,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing low,  and  to  herself;  "  What  would  you, 
poor  man  ? "  she  added  with  her  sweet-toned 
voice  and  foreign  accent ;  "  Do  you  seek  money 
or  food?" 

The  half-witted  man  did  not  reply  directly 
to  her  question,  but,  caught  by  her  appearance 
and  by  her  accent,  his  mind  seemed  to  wander 
far  away  to  other  things,  and  he  answered, "  Ay, 
pretty  lady,  there  have  been  others  such  as  you. 
Many  a  one  quits  her  own  land  and  marries  a 
stranger,  and  is  soon  taught  to  repent,  as  wo- 
men always  will  repent,  when  they  have  trusted 
those  they  knew  not,  and  forgotten  their  own 
friends,  and  cast  their  country  behind  them." 

She  whom  he  addressed  answered  first  by  a 
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smile,  and  then  said,  "  Not  always  !  My  hus- 
band will  never  make  me  repent,  he  never  has 
made  me  repent,  though  long  ago  I  did  all  you 
said,  trusted  a  stranger,  forgot  my  own  friends, 
and  cast  my  country  behind  me.  But  what 
would  you,  poor  man  ?    Can  I  help  you  ?  *' 

"  Only  tell  Franklin  Gray,"  replied  the  other, 
"  that  Henry  Langford  has  been  taken  up  on 
the  charge  of  killing  Lord  Harold,  and  that 
they  keep  him  a  prisoner  in  Danemore  Castle ; 
so  that  now's  the  time  to  help  him.  I  want 
nothing  more,  lady,  but  God's  blessing  upon 
your  beautiful  face;"  and  so  saying,  he  hur- 
ried away  and  left  her,  while  a  slight  degree 
of  colour  came  up  into  the  cheek  of  Mona  Gray, 
as  much  at  the  earnestness  of  the  look  which 
he  gave  her,  as  at  the  allusion  to  her  beauty. 
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sights,  and  of  all  the  touching  sounds  whereof 
nature  is  full,  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful,  there 
is  nothing  so  sweet,  as  the  sight  and  the  words 
of  natural  affection. 

Alice  Herbert, —  for  to  her  we  must  now 
turn, — sat  by  the  bed-side  of  her  father,  on 
tlie  morning  of  that  day,  the  eventful  passing  of 
which  we  have  already  commemorated  in  the  end 
of  the  last  volume,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  greater 
part  of  the  characters  connected  witli  this  tale. 
There  was  joy  and  brightness  upon  her  counte- 
nance ;  and  in  the  small  and  beautiful  hand  that 
rested  on  her  lap  she  held  open  the  packet  of 
papers  which  had  been  left  for  her  by  Langford. 
She  gazed  in  the  countenance  of  her  father  with 
a  look  of  eager  and  gratified  affection,  which  gave 
to  her  lovely  features  a  look  of  additional  loveli- 
ness, and  added  the  crowning  beauty  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Her  voice,  too,  sweet  and 
melodious  as  it  always  was,  seemed,  at  least  to  her 
Other's  ears,  to  have  a  more  musical  tone  than 
ever,  as  she  told  him,  witli  a  heart  thrilling  witli 
joy  and  satisfaction  at  having  such  news  to  tell, 
that  she  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  freeing 
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him  from  the  painful  situation  into  which  he 
had  been  plunged  by  the  events  of  the  night 
before;  and  that  those  means  had  been  fur- 
nished to  her  by  him  whom  she  so  deeply 
loved. 

The  feelings  of  Sir  Walter  himself  were  also 
very  sweet;  they  were  sweet  to  receive  sucli 
assistance  from  a  daughter's  hand ;  they  were 
sweet  from  perceiving  the  liappiness  which  to 
give  that  assistance  afforded  her;  they  were 
sweet  from  the  very  act  of  appreciating  all  her 
sensations;  from  the  power  of  understanding 
and  estimating  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  her 
whom  he  loved  best  on  eartli.  They  were 
sweet,  but  not  wholly  sweet.  There  was  a 
sensation  mingled  with  them,  as  there  must 
almost  always  be  with  every  enjoyment  and 
delight  of  our  mortal  being,  which  tempered,  if 
it  did  not  sadden, — which  took  some  little  part 
off  the  brightness  of  the  joy.  It  may  be,  that 
such  slight  deteriorations,  that  such  partial 
alloys  thrown  into  the  gold  of  happiness,  do, 
like  the  real  alloys  which  render  the  precious 
metals  more  fitted  for  the  hand  of  the  work*^ 
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men,  render  our  pleasures  more  adapted  to  our 
state  of  being.     At  all  events,  the  slight  shade 
of  something  less  than  happiness  which  mingled 
with  Sir  Walter  Herbert's  feelings,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  more  than  give  them  a  deeper  interest. 
It  was  the  thrill  of  a  fine  mind  on  receiving  a 
benefit.     Pride  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
yet  when  Alice  Herbert  showed  him  the  various 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  a  slight    flush  appeared   upon  liis 
cheek,  a  momentary  feeling  of  embarrassment 
came  over  him.     He  would  not,  however,  have 
let  Alice  perceive  for  the  world  that  he  felt 
the  least  embarrassment ;  he  struggled  against 
it,  and  conquered  it  in  a  moment 

**This  is  indeed  generous  and  noble  of 
Laiigford,"  he  said.  "This  is  like  what  I 
always  supposed  him ;  this  is  like  what  I  could 
desire  and  hope  in  him  who  is  to  possess  my 
Alice.  But  I  must  rise,  Alice  my  beloved.  I 
must  rise  and  see  him,  and  thank  him  mjrself. 
I  long  to  tell  him  how  I  appreciate  his  good 
and  noble  character,  and  to  show  him  that  I  do 
80  by  seeking  bis  advice,  assistance,  and  coun- 
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8el  in  a  situation  to  which  some  carelessness 
and  some  want  of  wisdom,  perhaps,  have  brought 
my  a£^rs,  though  I  feel  assured  and  am  con- 
fident, Alice,  as  you  tell  me  he  himself  said  last 
night,  that  matters  are  by  no  means  so  bad  as 
that  lawyer  would  unkindly  have  us  believe. 
Go  down,  my  love,  and  have  the  breakfast  pre- 
pared ;  I  will  join  you  speedily." 

Alice  did  as  he  bade  her,  leaving  the  papers 
with  him ;  but  although  her  heart  was  very 
happy,  she  could  have  much  wished  that  Lang- 
ford  himself  had  not  been  absent  She  knew 
tliat  a  thousand  causes  of  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  kind  might  have  taken  him  out  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning ;  but  yet  there  was 
a  feeling  of  apprehensiveness  in  her  bosom 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  account  for,  but 
which  in  reality  proceeded  from  the  agitation 
of  the  preceding  evening — agitation  which  had 
taken  from  her  heart  that  feeling  of  security  in 
its  own  happiness  which  seldom,  if  ever,  returns 
when  once  scared  away.  The  first  great  misfor- 
tune is  the  breaking  of  a  spell,  the  dissolving  of 
that  bright  and  beautiful  illusion  in  which  our 
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youth  is  enshrined,  the  confidence  of  happiness ; 
and  there  is  no  magic  power  in  after-life  sufficient 
to  give  us  back  the  charm  again.  It  may  come 
in  another  world,  but  there  it  shall  be  a  reality, 
and  not  a  dream. 

Alice  Herbert,  then,  felt  apprehensive  she 
knew  not  of  what;  but  in  the  silence  of  the  old 
servants,  and  the  solemn  gloom  that  seemed  to 
hang  over  them  as  they  laid  out  the  morning 
meal,  there  was  something  which  increased  her 
uneasiness.  She  asked  herself,  why  Wilson  walk- 
ed so  slowly,  why  Halliday  no  longer  bustled 
about  as  usual,  forgetting  for  a  moment  his 
reverence  for  the  ears  of  his  master,  in  directing 
and  scolding  the  other  servants  if  they  went 
wrong:  and  though  she  ultimately  concluded 
that  they  had  all  heard  some  report  of  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  her  father  had  fallen,  and  that 
such  a  report  had  rendered  their  affectionate 
hearts  sad,  yet  the  conclusion  did  not  altogether 
satisfy  her ;  and  she  longed  both  for  Langford's 
return,  and  for  her  father's  appearance  at  the 
breakfast  table. 

Sir  Walter  did  at  length   appear,  but   his 
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first  question  was  for  Langford,  to  which  the 
servant  Halliday  answered  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected. The  good  knight  seemed  perfectly 
satisfied,  and,  sitting  down  to  table,  commenced 
his  breakfast,  talking  to  his  daughter  with  an 
air  that  showed  that  the  slight  embarrass- 
ment under  which  he  had  first  laboured  was 
gone,  —  that  the  despondency  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  imperfect  insight  into  his  afiairs, 
given  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  was 
passing  away,  and  that  hope  and  expectation 
were  beginning  to  brighten  up  and  smile  upon 
him  once  more. 

Ere  breakfast  was  over,  however,  the  ser- 
vant Halliday  entered  the  room,  and  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  table  where  his  master  sat, 
informed  him  that  Gregory  Myrtle,  the  landlord 
of  the  Talbot,  desired  instantly  to  speak  with  him. 

"  What  does  he  want,  Halliday  ?"  demanded 
the  knight ;  "  will  not  the  good  man's  business 
wait  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,  your  worship,"  replied  Halli- 
day; "he  says  it  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance." 

r.    \ 
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"  Well,  then,  seiui  him  in,"  said  Sir  Walter ; 
**  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  merry  one,  and  I  will 
discuss  the  matter  with  him  while  I  finish  xny 
breakfast." 

Halliday  looked  at  Alice,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  say  any  thing,  and,  retiring  from 
the  room,  he  soon  after  re-appeared,  ushering 
in  the  portly  form  of  Gregory  Myrtle. 

The  worthy  host  of  the  Talbot,  however,  for 
ence  in  his  life,  had  lost  that  radiant  jocundity 
ef  expression  which  his  countenance  usually 
bore ;  and  the  first  question  of  Sir  Walter  was, 
"  Why,  how  now,  Master  Gregory  Myrtle, 
what  is  the  matter  with  thee,  mine  host  ?  Thou 
lookest  as  solemn  and  as  much  surprised  as  if 
thou  hadst  seen  a  ghost  on  thy  way  hither. 
I  hope  nothing  has  gone  wrong  with  thee,  good 
Gregory?" 

"  I  have  seen  a  sight,  your  worship,"  replied 
the  landlord,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  white 
apron  which  covered  his  stomach, — "  I  have 
seen  a  sight  which  I  never  thought  to  see,  and 
which  has  made  me  as  sad  as  any  thing  can 
make  Gregory  Myrtle.     1  have  been  Master 
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Harry  Langford  taken  away  from  mine  house 
by  two  magistrates  on  a  charge  of  murder  ! " 

Sir  Walter  gazed  on  him  for  a  single  instant 
With  astonishment,  but  then  immediately  turned 
towards  his  daughter,  forgetting  all  his  own 
feelings  in  hers.  Alice,  as  pale  as  death,  had 
sunk  back  in  her  chair,  and  was  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  while  she  seemed  to  gasp 
for  breath  under  the  agitation  of  tlie  moment. 
Sir  Walter  started  i^,  and  approached  her 
tenderly,  while  HaUiday  ran  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room  with  water.  She  put  it  away 
with  her  hand,  however,  saying,  <^  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  moment !  It  was  but  the  shock ! 
Go  on.  Master  Myrtle  !" 

Sir  Walter  gazed  tenderly  on  his  child,  but 
the  colour  soon  came  back  into  Alice's  cheek, 
and  she  begged  her  father  not  to  attend  to  her, 
but  to  go  on  with  the  sad  business  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  brought  before  him.  Sir 
Walter  again  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  as  his 
mind  turned  from  his  daughter  to  the  charge 
against  one  whom  she  loved  and  whom  he 
esteemed,  surprise  and  indignation  buperbcded 
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all  Other  feelings,  and  the  blood  mounted  up 
into  his  cheek,  while  he  demanded,  "  Of  whose 
murder,  pray,  have  they  had  the  folly  to  accuse 
him  ?" 

"  Folly,  indeed,  your  worship,"  replied  Gre- 
gory Myrtle;  "but  they  accuse  him  of  having 
murdered  Lord  Harold  last  night  upon  the 
moor." 

The  blood  again  rushed  rapidly  through 
every  vein  back  to  Alice  Herbert's  heart,  and 
her  fair  hand  clasped  almost  convulsively  the 
arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she  sat.  Her  father's 
heart  had  instantly  directed  his  eye  towards 
her,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  went  gently 
up  to  her,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying, 
"  Let  me  help  you  to  your  own  room,  dear 
child.  I  must  make  inquiries  into  this  matter ; 
but  it  is  not  a  subject  for  your  ears,  my  Alice." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  making  an  eifort 
for  calmness.  "  I  have  now  heard  the  worsts 
my  dear  father,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  know 
all  the  rest.  If  I  were  away,  I  should  be  still 
more  uneasy  than  I  am  here ; — pray  go  on." 

•'The  charge  is  i)erfectly  absurd!"  replied 
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Sir  Walter,  returning  to  his  chair.  "  No  one 
that  knows  Langford  can  for  a  moment  suspect 
him  of  committing  any  crime.  I  will  investi- 
gate the  affair  to  the  bottom,  and  of  course 
take  care  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  confinement  any  longer,  my  Alice. 
But  go  on,  Master  Myrtle ! — What  more?" 

Alice  listened  eagerly  to  all  the  details  which 
Gregory  Myrtle  now  gave,  for  her  mind  was 
not  at  all  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  Not  that  she  ever  suspected  Lang- 
ford  of  having  murdered  the  unhappy  Lord 
Harold :  of  course  such  an  idea  never  entered 
her  mind ;  but  she  remembered  that  Langford 
had  been  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  night. 
She  knew  that  he  had  left  her  to  see  Lord 
HarcJd,  whose  feelings  she  doubted  not  were 
irritated  and  excited  by  what  he  had  seen  take 
place  between  her  and  his  rival ;  and  she  did 
fear  that  Langford,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given  her,  might  have  been  driven 
or  tempted  to  draw  his  sword  under  some 
strong  provocation.     She  knew  that   he   had 
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great  powers  of  commanding  himself;  and  she 
believed  that  even  liad  such  an  occurrence  taken 
place,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  capable  of 
conversing  w^ith  her  over  her  father's  affairs,  as 
he  had  done.  At  the  same  time  she  recollected 
that —  although  absorbed  by  the  situation  of  her 
lather,  and  occupied  by  her  own  feelings  and 
sensations  —  she  had  remarked  that  Langford 
was  pale,  tlioughtful,  and  seemingly  agitated  by 
emotions  different  from  those  which  might  be 
naturally  called  forth  by  the  subjects  on  which 
they  spoke. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  he  had  assured  her  that 
no  encounter  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
Lord  Harold,  and  she  did  not  think  that,  even 
to  spare  her  feelings,  Langford  would  say  any 
thing  tliat  was  not  true ;  but  yet  she  thought 
that  their  meeting  might  liave  taken  place  even 
after  Langford  had  left  her.  She  accounted 
for  his  previous  absence  by  supposing  that  he 
Iiad  gone  to  seek  some  friend  to  act  as  his 
second  upon  the  occasion,  and,  in  short,  imagi?- 
iiation  found  many  a  way  of  justifying  the 
apprehensions  that  love  was  prompt  tu  force« 
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Under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  though  she 
might  bitterly  have  regretted  tliat  one  whom 
she  loved  liad  stained  his  hand  with  the  blood 
of  a  fellow  creature,  yet  she  would  have  enter- 
tained no  apprehensions  for  his  safety  in  a  mere 
affair  of  honour.  But  Alice  had  known  from 
her  infancy  the  P^rl  of  Danemore,  and  had 
formed,  almost  without  knowing  it  herself,  an 
efitimate  of  his  character,  which  was  but  too  near 
the  reality.  Tliere  was  in  it  a  remorselessness, 
a  vehemence,  a  determination,  an  unscrupulous 
pursuit  of  his  own  purposes,  which  had  been 
apparent  to  her,  even  as  a  child.  She  knew 
well,  she  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  he  would 
lialt  at  no  step,  that  he  would  hesitate  at  no 
means  to  be  avenged  upon  any  one  who  had 
lifted  a  hand  against  his  son ;  and  she  was 
well  aware^  too,  that  Lord  Danemore  united  to 
his  unscrupulous  determination  of  cliaracter 
talents  and  skill,  which  gave  him  but  too  often 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  how- 
ever unjust. 

Such  knowledge  and  such   feelings   added 
deep  apprehensions   in  regard    to  Langford's 
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safety  to  the  pain  that  she  would  at  any 
time  have  felt  at  the  idea  of  one  she  loved 
taking  the  life  of  another  human  being ;  and 
the  whole  was  mingled  with  sincere  grief  to 
think  that  one  who  had  been  her  playmate  in 
childhood,  and  who  had  loved  her  truly  in  more 
mature  years, — one  whom  she  esteemed  and 
felt  for  deeply,  though  she  could  not  return 
his  love,  had  been  cut  oflF  in  tlie  spring  of  life, 
before  many  blossoming  virtues  had  yet  borne 
fruit. 

She  listened  eagerly,  therefore,  and  anxiously 
to  the  words  of  the  good  landlord  of  the  Talbot, 
while  he  detailed  all  those  facts  connected  with 
the  arrest  of  Langford  which  we  have  already 
dwelt  upon.  Her  father,  indeed,  felt  and 
showed  much  more  indignation  and  surprise 
that  the  charge  should  be  brought  at  all,  than 
apprehension  lest  it  should  prove  just;  and 
when  from  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates,  as  detailed  by  the  worthy  land- 
lord, it  appeared  that  they  accused  Langford 
of  having  slain  Lord    Harold    in   an  unfair 

and  secret  manner,  Alice  shared  in   the  in- 
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dignant  feelings  of  her  father,  and  raised  high 
her  head  at  the  very  thought  of  her  noble,  her 
generous,  her  gallant  lover  being  suspected  of 
an  unworthy  act  for  a  moment. 

By  the  showing  of  Gregoiy  Myrtle,  it  very 
speedily  appeared  to  Sir  Walter  and  his 
daughter,  that  the  magistrates  had  not  dealt 
quite  impartially  in  taking  or  seeking  for  evi- 
dence; and  that  they  had  shown  a  strong 
inclination  to  find  out  that  Langford  was 
really  guilty.  From  what  Sir  Walter  knew 
of  the  character  of  one,  if  not  of  both  of  those 
worthy  gentlemen,  he  easily  conceived  it  to 
be  possible  that  they  should  be  somewhat 
desirous  of  recommending  themselves  to  Lord 
Danemore  by  an  overstrained  and  excessive 
zeal  in  discovering  the  murderer  of  his  son. 
But  when  he  heard  that  the  body  of  Lord 
Harold  had  not  even  been  found,  his  in« 
dignation  grew  still  greater,  and  he  sent  back 
Gregory  Myrtle  to  the  village,  with  directions 
to  collect  together  every  one  who  could  give  any 
information  on  the  subject,  promising  as  soon  as 
his  horses  could  l)e  saddled  to  come  over  to 
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the  Taltot  and  investigate  the  matter  to  the 
bottom. 

"  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  Alice/'  he  said, 
"  I  will  ride  over  to  the  castle,  notwithstand- 
ing the  painful  event  that  has  occurred,  dis- 
charge this  long-standing  debt  to  mv  good 
Lord  Danemore,  who  has  tlioughi  fit  to  make 
so  unhandsome  a  use  of  it;  and  I  will  then 
insbt  upon  even  justice  being  shown  towards 
our  noble  friend  Langford,  who,  I  doubt  not, 
can  prove  his  innocence  in  five  minutes." 

The  worthy  knight  hastened  all  his  proceed- 
ings; for  when  the  cause  of  a  friend  was  in  his 
hands,  none  of  that  easy  and  somewhat  apathe- 
tic indifference  displayed  itself  with  which  he 
ivas  but  too  apt  to  regard  his  own  affairs.  His 
riding  boots  were  drawn  on  with  speed,  and  he 
twice  asked  for  his  horses  before  the  grooms 
could  liave  had  time  to  saddle  them  ;  nor  had  he 
for  many  years  before  been  known  to  ride  so  fast 
as  he  did  in  going  from  the  gates  of  his  own 
park  to  the  door  of  the  Talbot.  Almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  little  town  was  gathered 
about  the  inn,  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a 
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legitimate  subject  of  marvel  and  gossip ;  and  the 
glad  and  reverential  smiles,  the  bows  of  un- 
feigned respect,  and  the  homely  but  affectionate 
greeting  with  which  they  received  the  good 
knight  as  he  rode  up,  showed  pleasingly  how 
much  beloved  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of 
all  its  members  had  rendered  the  family  of  the 
Manor. 

Sir  Walter,  however,  was,  detained  at 
Moorhurst  much  longer  than  he  expected,  for 
every  body  was  anxious  to  give  testimony 
before  him,  and  many  more  crowded  forward 
than  could  afford  any  satisfactory  information, 
or  throw  the  slightest  light  upon  the  case ;  and 
yet,  as  each  and  all  of  them  had  something  to 
say  in  favour  of  Langford,  Sir  Walter  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
any.  The  clerk  of  the  parish  was  called  upon 
to  take  down  their  depositions ;  and  certainly,  if 
having  established  a  good  character  in  a  country 
town  could  have  besteaded  any  man  in  a  similar 
case,  it  might  have  done  so  with  Langford  in 
the  present  instance. 

Sir  Walter  Herbert,  however,  did  not  lose 

VOL.  II.  c 
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sight  of  the  great  object,  though  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  deluged  by  much  irrelevant 
matter,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  only 
legitimate  cause  for  supposing  Langford  at 
all  connected  with  the  death  or  disappearance 
of  Lord  Harold,  was  the  fact  of  the  half-witted 
man,  John  Graves,  having  run  down,  during 
the  preceding  evening,  and  besought  several 
persons  to  come  up  and  prevent  Langford  and 
the  young  nobleman  from  killing  each  other* 
As  he  was  known  to  adhere  invariably  to  the 
truth,  two  or  three  of  the  town's  people  had 
gone  up  with  him  into  the  park  in  order  to 
keep  the  peace,  but  on  finding  all  quiet,  and 
nobody  there,  had  returned  without  further 
search. 

Sir  Walter  discovered  also  that  the  two 
magistrates  who  Iiad  preceded  him  in  the  in-> 
vestigation  had  not  even  demanded  to  see 
John  Graves  himself,  though  his  testimony, 
taken  second-hand,  was  that  in  fact  on  which 
the  whole  case  rested.  This  he  determined  im- 
mediately to  remedy;  but  the  half-witted  man 
was  by  that  time  nowhere  to  be   found,  and 
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though  Sir  Walter  waited  for  many  hours  while 
persons  were  despatched  to  seek  for  him  in 
all  directions,  the  good  knight  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  the  matter  up  for  the  day,  and 
return  to  the  Manor  House. 

During    his    absence    Alice    was    left    for 
several  hours  with  no  companion  but  her  own 
painful  thoughts.    She  felt,  as  she  might  well 
feel,  quite  sure  that  Langford  was  innocent  of  any 
base,  or  cowardly,  or  treacherous  action ;  she  felt 
sure  of  his  honour,  his  integrity,  his  upright- 
ness. But  that  certainty,  that  confidence,  though 
It  gave  her  suj^rt,  could  not  deliver  her  from 
apprehension.    All  her  thoughts  were  gloomy. 
The  bright  joy  which  Langford's  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  love  on  the  preceding  evening  had 
afforded  her,  had    been    like    one   of   those 
sweet  warm  summer-like  days  in  the  uncon- 
firmed infancy  of  tlie  year,  which  are  succeeded 
immediately  by  storms    and  tempests.      Her 
mind  had  rested  for  a  moment  in  a  vision  of 
perfect  happiness;    but  now,  whichever  way 
she  turned  her  vraking  eyes,  there  was  some- 
tiling  painful  in  the  prospect.     Although  she 
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was  very  willing  to  believe  that  her  father's 
pecuniary  affairs  were  not  in  near  so  bad  a 
state  as  Lord  Danemore's  lawyer  had  made 
them  appear,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  tliat 
they  were  greatly  embarrassed,  and  that  his 
income  and  resources  were  so  much  smaller 
than  those  of  his  ancestors,  that  it  would  be 
a  duty  to  curtail  his  expenses,  to  diminish  his 
establishment,  and,  in  an  age  when  luxury  and 
splendor  were  daily  increasing,  to  forego  many 
of  tlie  conveniences  and  comforts  which  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  all  tliat  dignified 
but  unostentatious  state  which  his  family  had 
kept  up  for  many  generations. 

She  knew,  too,  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
bitter  pang,  well  nigh  to  the  breaking  of  die 
heart  that  felt  it;  and  although,  for  her  own 
part,  there  was  scarcely  a  pretty  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  she  could  not  have 
made  her  home  with  cheei^fulness  and  happi- 
ness, she  looked  forward  with  painful  appre- 
hension to  the  time  when  her  father  might  have 
to  quit  the  Manor  House,  and  discharge  the  old 
servants    who    had    served  him  so  long,  and 
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be  no  more  wliat  he  had  been   amongst  the 
many  who  looked  up  to  and  reverenced  him. 

Such  was  one  dark  subject  of  contemplation : 
the  death  of  Lord  Harold  was  another.  She 
thought  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him  the  evening 
before,  full  of  youth,  and  health,  and  energy ; 
she  thought  of  him  as  she  had  seen  him  in  other 
days,  full  of  joy  and  gaiety,  and  that  bright 
exuberant  life  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
can  ever  be  extinguished,  when  we  gaze  upon 
it  in  all  its  activity  and  brightness ;  and  yet  a 
single  moment  had  put  it  out  and  ended  it  for 
ever. 

Her  mind  then  turned  to  the  father  of  him 
who  was  gone ;  and  she  pictured  him  sitting  in 
his  lonely  halls,  childless,  solitary,  desolate,  lefl 
without  hope  and  without  consolation  to  pass 
through  the  chill  winter  of  his  age  till  he 
reached  the  dark  and  cheerless  resting  place 
of  the  tomb.  She  pitied  him  from  her  very 
heart;  she  could  have  wept  for  him;  but  then 
her  thoughts  turned  to  Langford,  and  she 
asked  herself,  if  it  were  possible  that  a  man 
who  had  just  suffered  so    severely    as    Lord 
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Danemore  himself,  conld  seek  to  bring  misery 
and  sorrow  upon  others?  Abstractedly  she 
would  have  thought  such  a  thing  impossible ; 
bfit  when  she  reflected  upon  the  character  of 
the  man,  she  felt  but  too  deeply  convinced  that 
his  own  misery  would  but  make  him  seek  to 
render  otliers  as  miserable;  that  his  despair 
would  be  bitter  and  turbulent,  not  calm  and 
mild;  and  that  to  see  the  hearths  of  others 
desolate,  the  hearts  of  others  broken,  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  consolation  he  would 
choose. 

She  was  pondering  sadly  upon  these  gloomy 
subjects  of  contemplation,  as  well  as  upon  tliat 
chief  and  still  more  absorbing  one^  the  situa- 
tion of  him  whom  she  so  dearly  loved,  when 
tlie  servant  Halliday  appeared  to  announce  to 
her  that  Master  Kinsight^  Lord  Danemore's 
attorney,  was  at  the  gate  and  would  not  go  away. 
He  had  told  him,  the  servant  said,  that  his  wor- 
ship was  out,  and  that  she  herself  was  busy,  and 
not  to  be  disturbed ;  <^  but  he  still  hangs  tliere^ 
Mistress  Alice,"  continued  tlie  man,  <^  and  he 
i»  no  way  civil ;  so  much  so^  indeed,  tlmt  if  I  did 
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not  know  his  worship  is  averse  to  having  any 
body  cudgelled,  I  would  drub  him  for  his  pains.** 

<<  Do  no  such  thing,  Halliday,"  replied  Alices 
^^  but  bring  him  in  here ;  I  will  speak  to  him 
myself." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lawyer  entered  the 
room,  and  threw  himself  down  into  a  chair 
with  very  little  ceremony.  "  So,  Mistress 
Alice,"  he  said,  in  a  tone,  the  imtural  insolence 
of  which  was  increased  by  the  unconcealed 
hatred  of  Sir  Walter's  servants,  *<  I  find  your 
father's  out ;  gone  out,  I  suppose,  to  avoid 
me,  for  he  knew  I  was  coming  about  this  time 
for  his  answer  and  yours,  as  to  what  we  were 
speaking  of  last  night." 

"  My  father  has  gone  out.  Master  Kinsight," 
replied  Alice  calmly,  ^'  upon  business  of  im- 
portance, but  I  can  give  you  the  answer  that 
you  require  as  well  as  if  he  were  present. 
He  is  going  over  to  Danemore  Castle,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  pay  the  money  and  interest 
which  you  came  to  claim,  having  found  the 
means  of  doing  so  without  any  further 
delay." 

c  4 
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"  Ay,  indeed,  Madam ! "  exclaimed  the 
lawyer,  with  evident  surprise,  "  indeed !  Pray 
how?" 

"  That,  I  should  conceive.  Sir,"  replied 
Alice,  in  the  same  tone  in  which  she  had 
before  spoken,  "  that,  I  should  conceive,  is  no 
business  of  yours." 

"  Your  pardon.  Madam,  your  pardon,"  cried 
the  lawyer,  "  it  is  business  of  mine.  Your 
father  must  have  borrowed  the  money,  and  to 
have  borrowed  the  money  he  must  have  given 
security,  and  we  hold  mortgages  over  his  whole 
property  to  its  full  value,   and  therefore " 

As  he  paused  and  hesitated,  Alice  replied, 
"  I  do  not  yet  see.  Sir,  how  that  would  make  it 
any  business  of  yours.  However,  to  satisfy  you, 
tlie  money  was  lent  by  my  father's  friend, 
Captain  Langford,  without  any  security  what- 
ever." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  money  was 
lent,"  he  exclaimed,  rudely,  "actually  lent, 
paid  down  ?  Come^  come,  I  shall  not  go  out 
of  the  house  till  I  hear  more  of  this  matter,  for 
I  do  not  want  to  be  trifled  with,  and  go  and 
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tell  my  Lord  that  the  money  is  ready  when  it 
is  not" 

"  Sir,"  said  Alice  Herbert,  raising  her  head 
with  a  look  of  indignation,  ^^  you  are  insolent. 
The  money  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  now  in  the 
house,  ready  to  be  paid  to  your  master — as  I 
suppose  I  must  call  Lord  Danemore — whenever 
my  fiither  is  at  leisure  to  do  so.  I  expect  him 
ere  long,  and  if  you  choose  to  remain  till  he 
returns,  you  may  wait  in  the  servants'  halL 
At  present  I  myself  am  busy,  and  wish  to  be 
alone." 

The  lawyer  looked  somewhat  disconcerted; 
but  he  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment, 
biting  his  lip,  twirling  his  hat,  and  laying  his 
finger  on  his  brow,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 
At  length  he  exclaimed,  ^^  No,  no,  Pll  not  wait, 
I'll  go  over  to  the  Earl  directly,  and  take 
instructions*" 

So  saying,  he  bade  Alice  a  short  and  saucy 
adieu,  and  quitted  her  presence  and  the  house, 
not  finding  a  servant  who  would  even  show 
him  the  attention  of  holding  his  horse  while  he 
mounted. 
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CHAl^TER  II. 

Light  and  shade,  the  chief  sources  of  all  phy- 
sical beauty,  may,  and  indeed  must,  have  their 
effect  in  the  world  of  the  mind ;  but  though 
the  eye  may  rest  well  pleased  upon  deep  sha- 
dows when  relieved  by  bright  lights  on  the  face 
of  nature,  the  human  heart,  in  the  picture  of  its 
own  fate,  unwillingly  bears  the  darker  portion, 
more  especially  when  it  is  contrasted  closely 
with  the  brighter.  I  fear  that,  like  that  famed 
English  queen  who  has  obtained  for  herself  so 
much  good  and  so  much  evil  fame,  we  would 
always  rather  see  the  portrait  painted  without 
shade. 

For  several  weeks  Henry  Langford  had  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  happiness  which  he  had  never 
before  known.  From  the  night  in  which  he 
was  wounded  in  defence  of  Alice  Herbert  till 
the  evening  preceding  the  day  on  which  we  last 
left  him,  had  been  a  period  full  of  sweet  hopes 
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aiid  new  sensations,  ending  with  the  crowning 
joy  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  loving  and  being 
beloved.  That  period  of  bright  light,  however, 
had  now  been  suddenly  contrasted  with  as  deep 
a  sliadow  as  had  ever  fallen  on  any  part  of  his 
existence;  and  yet  in  the  course  of  that  existence 
he  had  known  some  sorrows  and  some  cares. 
None,  however,  had  touched  him  so  deeply  as 
this ;  for  now  he  was  imprisoned,  not  in  conse* 
quence  of  having  fallen  into  the  power  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  taken  in  batde,  and  esteemed 
even  while  restrained,  but  accused  of  a  base 
and  cowardly  crime«  separated  from  those  he 
loved  best,  placed  in  a  situation  from  which  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  extricate  himself, 

and  feeling  more  deeply  and  painfully  for 
the  unhappy  youth  of  whose  murder  he  was 

accused  than  any  one  knew. 

Sitting  in  solitude  and  in  silence,  the  re- 
mainder of  Henry  Langford's  day,  after  the 
half-witted  man  had  left  him,  passed  over  in 

gloom  and  anxious  thought.  It  was  not  that  he 
yielded  to  despondency,  it  was  not  that  he  suf- 
fered hope  to  extinguish  her  torch,  or  even  to 
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shade  its  light  for  a  moment.  Knowhig  himself 
innocent  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  knowing  that  he  possessed  the  love  of 
Alice  Herbert,  and  feeling  sure  that  that  love 
would  never  alter,  there  was  always  a  balm 
for  grief  and  anxiety.  But  still,  even  when  he 
thought  of  Alice  Herbert  herself,  when  he  re- 
membered the  situation  of  her  father,  and 
knew  that  any  false  steps  might  plunge  the 
worthy  knight  into  irretrievable  ruin,  he  could 
not  be  without  anxiety  on  that  score  either; 
and,  in  fact,  whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes 
there  were  clouds  upon  the  horizon  which 
threatened  to  gather  into  a  storm. 

The  treatment  which  he  received  from  the 
Earl  of  Danemore,  indeed,  was  in  all  respects 
consolotary.  That  nobleman,  it  was  clear,  hardly 
entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  having  had  a 
share  in  the  murder  of  his  son.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  servants  were  sent 
to  ascertain  if  he  wanted  any  thing.  The  or- 
dinary meals  of  the  day  were  regularly  set 
before  him,  and  when  night  fell  lights  were 
brought,  and  various  kinds  of  fine  wine  were 
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left  in  the  room,  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  to  the 
fiill  if  by  chance  he  had  addicted  himself  to 
the  evil  habit  of  deep  drinking,  but  too  common 
in  those  days. 

Some  short  time  after  the  lights  had  been 
brought,  he  heard  a  step  approaching  his  room 
by  the  smaller  staircase,  and  the  Earl  again 
appeared.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  agitated  and  anxious;  but  he  apologised 
courteously  for  intruding,  and  then  added,  "  I 
thought  you  might  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  whole  of  Upwater  Mere  has  been  dragged 
with  the  greatest  care,  without  any  thing  having 
been  found  to  confirm  my  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  its  having  been  made  the  receptacle 
of  my  poor  son's  body.  It  is  very  foolish,  under 
such  circumstances  and  with  such  proofs  of  his 
death  that  we  have,  to  give  way  to  hope,  but 
yet  I  cannot  help  yielding  a  little  to  your  rea- 
soning of  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  and  trust,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lang- 
ford,  "  that  reasoning  may  not  prove  fallacious. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  instil  false  hopes, 
but  I  would  certainly,  were  I  you,  not  give  my- 
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self  up  to  despair  till  the  truth  of  the  calamity 
is  better  ascertained/' 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  that  coinci- 
dences very  often  happen,  giving  much  unne- 
cessary alarm.  Indeed,  the  story  which  you  told 
this  morning  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
fact  I  remember  having  heard  it  before,"  he 
added  in  a  careless  tone,  "  though  I  forget 
where  it  was.  Pray  where  did  the  incident 
happen  ?" 

Langford  mused  for  a  single  moment,  and 
then  looked  up  with  something  of  a  meaning 
smile.  "  It  occurred,  my  Lord,"  he  replied, 
"  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  many  yeai*s  ago.  I 
therefore  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge ;  but  I  have  heard  it  from  one  who 
was  present,  and  who  told  me  the  whole  i)ar- 
ticulars  of  that  and  many  another  adventure 
in  those  seas." 

It  was  now  Lord  Danemore's  turn  to  mnse^ 
and  he  did  so  with  a  cloudy  brow,  gnawing  his 
nether  lip,  as  if  struggling  with  some  powerful 
emotions.  "  Pray,  do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
Captain  of  the  ship?"  he  asked  at  lengtli,  affect- 
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ing  the  same  careless  tone  with  which  he  had 
before  spoken. 

•*  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford,  "  I  know 
his  name  and  his  whole  history  from  that  time 
to  the  present  hour." 

Lord  Danemore  turned  very  pale,  and  then 
mused  for  several  minutes  in  silence.  Nor  was 
it  unworthy  of  remark  that  he  did  not  demand 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  though 
the  moment  before  he  had  seemed  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  He  remained  gloomy 
and  silent,  however,  as  we  have  said,  knitting 
bis  brow  thoughtfully,  and  liis  first  words  were 
—  though  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Langford  did  not 
hear  them  — "  People  may  know  too  much." 

Perceiving  his  lips  move,  and  seeing  that  he 
was  evidently  much  affected  by  what  had  passed, 
Langford,  who  had  spoken  with  some  degree  of 
emphasis,  added  with  apparent  indifference, 
"  Yes,  oh  yes ;  I  know  his  whole  history 
well.  He  was  an  English  gentleman  of  a 
brave,  daring,  and  enterprising  disposition,  who, 
having  been  driven  from  his  own  country,  and 
deprived  for  the  time  of  his  own  possessions, 
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pursued  a  wild  and  fitful  coui-se  of  life  —  now 
serving  with  gallant  distinction  in  the  armies  of 
foreign  countries  —  now  becoming  a  rover  on 
the  high  seas,  and  acquiring  for  himself  a 
fearful  and  redoubtable  fame,  till  the  restora- 
tion of  the  king  suddenly  recalled  him  to  for- 
tunes and  honours  in  his  own  land." 

Lord  Danemore  made  no  direct  reply,  but 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  he  said,  "  It  is 
very  hot ;  I  have  seldom  known  a  more  oppres- 
sive night." 

As  he  spoke,  the  storm,  which  had  long 
been  coming  up,  burst  forth  with  a  bright 
flash,  which  blazed  with  a  blue  and  ghastly  light 
round  the  dark  wainscotted  chamber  in  which 
they  sat,  lighting  up  every  cornice  and  orna- 
ment in  the  carved  oak,  and  seeming  absolutely 
to  play  amidst  the  papers  on  the  table.  At 
that  very  instant  both  Lord  Danemore  and 
Langford  raised  their  eyes  each  to  the  coun* 
tenance  of  his  companion,  and  gazed  upon  each 
other  with  a  firm  and  questioning  glance. 

<<  That  was  a  bright  flash,"  said  the  Earl, 
with  a  lip  that  curled  slightly  as  he  spoke,  <^  I 
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do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  brighter  —  ex- 
cept in  the  Gulf  of  Florida  !  " 

He  added  nothing  more,  nor  waited  for  any 
reply,  but  rose  as  he  spoke  and  abruptly  quitted 
the   room.     He   trod  the   stairs  down   to  his 
own  private  apartments  with  a  heavy  but  irre- 
gular step,  and  paused  at  the  bottom  for  several 
moments  ere  he  opened  the  door  which  gave 
entrance   to  his  own  dressing-room,  thinking 
with  a  gloomy  brow  and  eyes  bent  steadfast, 
sighdess,  upon  the  ground.  At  length  he  entered 
and  cast  himself  into  a  chair,  clasping  his  strong 
bony  hands  firmly  over  each  other ;  and  oh ! 
what  a  wild    chaos   of  mingled  feelings,  and 
strong  passions,  and  memories,  and  regrets,  and 
dreads,  and  expectations,  did  his  bosom  at  that 
moment  contain.     He  was  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  time,  if  it  have  decayed  some  of  the  softer 
passions,  has  left  the  more  fierce  and  fiery  ones 
as  strong  and  wild  as  ever ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  where  they  dwell  on,  in  the  withering  frame 
of  age,  they  tear  it  more  eagerly,  they  rage 
with  more  unrestrained  power. 

All  those  passions  were  now  called  up  in  his 
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bosom ;  and  the  struggle  between  tliem  was  the 
more  tremendous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in 
many  points  arrayed  nearly  equally  against  eacli 
other.  Henry  Langford  had  in  a  few  words 
laid  before  him  the  picture  of  his  life,  and  had 
shown  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
darker  part  of  his  history- which  he  had  be- 
lieved to  be  buried  in  profound  oblivion.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  had  heard  no  allu- 
sion to  those  days  of  wild  and  roving  adventure 
when  driven  forth,  as  he  fancied,  for  ever  from 
his  native  land,  stripped  of  his  rank  and  his 
possessions,  he  had  given  way  to  the  impulses  of 
a  rash,  daring,  and  fierce  spirit,  had  piled  upon 
his  own  head  many  a  heavy  remorse,  and  seared 
his  own  heart  with  many  a  deed  of  evil.  He  had 
believed  that  all  the  companions  of  those  days 
were  either  gone  or  scattered  far  from  the  high 
and  lordly  path  in  which  he  now  trod ;  he  had 
imagined  that  he  had  removed  every  trace  of 
that  bond  of  fate  which  united  the  proud,  cold, 
wealthy  Earl  of  Danemore,  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  country  round,  to  the  wild  rover  of 
the  western  seas,  whose  deeds  of  daring  and  of 
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blood  were  still  remembered  with  awe  and  fear 
in  a  land  fertile  of  strong  passions  and  great 
crimes. 

There  were  many  who  remembered  him  in 
exile,  indeed,  but  in  that  part  of  his  exile 
when  his  daring  courage  and  great  powers  had 
been  employed  in  noble  warfare  and  in  an 
honourable  cause ;  but  he  thought  tKat  the  very 
fact  of  being  so  remembered  would  be  an  ad* 
ditional  safeguard  against  all  suspicion  in  regard 
to  another  period.  There  was,  indeed,  a  lapse 
of  several  years  in  which  his  history  was  un- 
known to  all  such  companions  of  his  brighter 
days ;  and  he  had  more  than  once  been  asked, 
where  he  was  when  some  great  event  had  hap- 
pened on  which  the  conversation  at  the  moment 
turned.  But  Lord  Danemore  was  not  a  man 
to  be  interrogated  closely  by  any  one;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  he  firmly  believed  that  all 
those  who  could  have  answered  such  questions 
by  pointing  to  the  dark  and  evil  events  which 
had  been  crowded  into  a  few  short  years  of 
his  life;,  were  far  removed,  plunged  beneath  the 
rolling  waves  of  the  ocean,  buried  upon  the  sandy 
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beach   of  distant  lands,  or  with  their  bones 
whitening —  a  public  spectacle  — in  the  sun. 

Now,  however,  suddenly,  after  a  long  and 
sunshiny  lapse  of  peaceful  years,  the  memories 
of  former  acts  were  recalled  when  he  least 
expected  them, — recalled  by  one  who  seemed 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  fact  he 
could  have*desired  to  hide ;  and  the  dark  train 
of  images  conjured  up  from  the  past :  the  regret, 
the  remorse,  the  shame,  which  he  had  banished 
long  and  carefully,  were  now  linked  hand  in 
hand  witli  apprehensions  for  the  future,  with  die 
fear  of  exposure,  if  not  the  dread  of  punishment. 
His  mind,  however,  was  in  no  unfit  state  for 
receiving  gloomy  impressions,  his  heart  was  al- 
teady  excited  for  the  entertainment  of  fierce  and 
angry  passions.  Through  the  whole  of  that  day, 
from  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  had 
been  torn  with  grief  and  anger,  now  mourning 
over  the  loss  of  his  son  with  die  deep  anguish 
of  wounded  affection,  now  vowing  vengeance 
against  that  son's  murderer,  while  his  heart  felt 
scorched  and  seared  by  the  burning  thirst  for 
revenge. 
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DiBappointment,  too,  deep  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment had  had  its  share  —  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  proud  and  ambitious  heart.  On  the 
son  now  lost  he  had  fixed  all  his  hopes  and  all 
his  aspirations,  in  him  had  he  trusted  to  see  his 
life  prolonged,  through  him  had  he  expected  that 
future  generations  would  carry  on  his  name 
with  increasing  wealth  and  greatness.  Now  all 
was  over;  the  son  on  whom  he  had  relied  was 
gone;  be  was  childless,  lonely,  cut  off  from  hope 
and  expectations,  to  live  dark,  solitary,  through 
the  chill  autumnal  twilight  of  his  age,  and  then 
to  die,  leaving  all  the  vast  possessions  which 
he  had  obtained,  to  a  distant  kinsman,  whom 
he  hated  and  despised. 

Such  had  been,  in  some  degree,  the  state  of 
iiis  feelings,  so  shaken,  so  agitated,  when  he 
suddenly  found  that  shame  was  iikeiy  to  be 
added  to  the  other  burdens  cast  upon  him,  and 
that  the  vice  and  crimes  of  other  years  were 
rising  up  in  judgment  against  him  even  at  the 
latest  hour.  The  drop  thus  cast  in  was  suflScient 
to  make  the  cup  overflow.     Never  through  life 
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had  he  been  accustomed  to  put  any  restraint 

upon  the  fierce  passions  of  his  heart,  and  now 
what  was  there  that  could  act  as  any  check  upon 
them?  what  was  there  to  prevent  him  from 
seeking  their  gratification  ?  what  was  there  to 
oppose  in  any  degree  the  desire  which  instantly 
sprang  up  within  his  heart,  of  silencing  for  ever 
the  voice  which  might  tell  the  dark  secrets  of 
other  years  ? 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  check,  nevertheless 
there  was  something,  that  opposed  him  in  the 
fiery  course  he  might  otherwise  have  pursued : 
ay,  and  opposed  him  strongly,  though  it  was 
but  a  feeling  connected  with  other  years, 
though  it  was  but  one  of  those  strange  asso- 
ciations between  the  present  and  the  past 
which  often  have  a  firmer  hold  upon  us  than 
more  immediate  interests  or  affections.  There 
was  something  in  Langford's  face,  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  and  whole  appearance, 
there  was  something  in  the  very  tone  of  his  voice, 
rich,  and  musical,  and  harmonious,  which  called 
up  as  forcibly  to  his  mind  a  period  of  sweet, 
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and  early,  and  happy  days,  as  the  tale  he  had  told 
brought  over  the  glass  of  memory  the  dark  and 
awful  features  of  another  epoch. 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  at  the  glance  of  that 
eye,  the  forms  of  many  bright,  and  dear,  and  be- 
loved, many  who  had  been  known  and  esteemed 
in  times  of  innocence  and  of  happiness,  rose  up 
as  clear  before  him,  as  if  some  magic  wand  liad 
waved  over  the  dark  past,  and  brought  out  of 
the  dim  masses  of  things  irrecoverably  gone 
the  images  of  the  dead  clothed  in  all  the  sem- 
blance of  life  and  reality.  The  associations 
thus  raised  up  were  all  sweet ;  and,  in  regard  to 
him  who  called  them  up,  there  was  a  strange 
feeling  of  tenderness,  of  affection,  and  of  in- 
terest, which  at  the  very  first  sight  had  made 
him  feel  confident,  that  man  could  never  have 
been  the  murderer  of  his  son,  that  he  who 
seemed  connected  with  the  brightest  portion  of 
his  early  life  could  never  be  one  to  render  the 
latter  part  of  his  existence  all  dark  and  desolate. 

Then  again,  when  he  remembered  that  the 
same  man  held  in  his  possession  the  great 
terrible    secret    of  his   former  deeds,    all    his 
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feelings  and  liis  thoughts  were  changed,  and 
sensations  almost  approaching  to  despair  came 
over  him  —  a  stern,  dark,  eager  resolution,  akin 
to  those  fierce  determinations  and  sensations 
which  had  filled  up  that  portion  of  his  being  to 
which  his  thoughts  were  so  suddenly  directed* 

He  sat  then  and  gazed  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  hands  clasped  over  each  other,  and  twice 
he  murmured  to  himself,  **  People  may  know 
too  much."  He  pondered  upon  every  word 
that  had  been  spoken,  and  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  his  thoughts  wandered  with  a  vague 
uncertain  rambling  over  the  various  epochs 
of  the  gone,  connecting  them  with  the  present, 
and  then  turning  again  and  again  towards 
the  past,  while  anguish  and  pleasure  were 
still  strangely  mingled  in  the  retrospect.  Still, 
however,  when  he  remembered  the  words 
of  Langford,  and  felt  himself  to  a  certain 
degree  in  his  power,  the  same  dark  but  ill- 
defined  purpose  returned  of  removing  for  ever 
from  his  path  one  who  held  so  dangerous  a  tie 
upon  him.  He  felt,  indeed,  a  reluctance,  a 
hesitation,  a  doubt,  which  he  somewhat  scorned 
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himself  for  feeling;  and  he  nerved  his  mind 
more  and  more  every  moment  to  execute  his 
determination  calmly  and  deliberately.  **  I 
will  never  live  in  the  fear  of  any  mortal  man/' 
he  thought.  •  *'  Were  he  ten  times  as  like,  he 
should  not  bear  my  fate  about  with  him  !  How, 
shall  be  be  my  only  consideration  ?  Surely  I  am 
not  become  either  a  child  or  a  woman,  to  waver 
in  such  a  case  as  this." 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  strode  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  chest.  Over  the  large  and  massy 
mantel-piece  of  many-coloured  marbles,  hung 
a  number  of  weapons  of  different  kinds :  pistols, 
and  swords,  and  firelocks,  and  daggers,  some 
of  foreign,  and  some  of  British,  manufacture. 
There  appeared  the  long  Toledo  blade,  the 
broad  Turkish  dagger,  the  Italian  stiletto,  the 
no  longer-used  matchlock,  and  many  another 
weapon,  arranged  in  fanciful  devices ;  and  each 
time  as  the  Earl  turned  up  and  down  the  room, 
he  paused  and  gazed  upon  them,  then  bit  his 
lips  and  recommenced  his  course  across  the 
chamber.    When  this  had  proceeded  for  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  he  started  sharply  as  if  caught  in  some 
evil  act.  The  next  moment,  however,  he  called 
to  the  person  without  to  come  in,  speaking  in 
an  angry  tone;  and  a  servant  who,  from  his 
dress  and  appearance,  seemed  to  be  his  own  par- 
ticular valet,  appeared,  announcing  tliat  Mr. 
Kinsight  the  lawyer  had  just  arrived  on  im« 
portant  business. 

^^  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  ^^  take  him 
to  the  library, — I  will  come  directly."  And 
as  soon  as  the  servant  was  gone  he  added, 
'*  This  man  may  be  of  some  use." 

He  tl)en  carefiilly  locked  tlie  door,  which  led 

from  his  dressing-room  to  the  room  which  had 
been  assigned  to  Langford,  and  descended  to 
the  library  to  confer  with  an  agent  worthy  of 
his  purposes. 
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The  prisoner  in  the  mean  time  was  not  left  in 
solitude;  for,  scarcely  had  Lord  Danemore 
quitted  his  chamber,  bearing  with  him  a  world 
of  dark  thoughts  and  excited  passions,  when 
Langford  was  visited  by  the  person  who,  more 
than  any  one  in  that  house  or  neighbourhood, 
seemed  to  know  his  history  and  understand  his 
situation.  Mistress  Bertha,  as  she  was  called, 
came  ostensibly  in  her  character  of  housekeeper 
to  ask  if  there  were  any  thing  to  be  done  for 
the  promotion  of  his  comfort ;  saying,  that  she 
had  been  so  commanded  in  the  morning  by  the 
Earl.  She  lingered,  however,  after  she  had 
received  his  answer,  though  for  some  minutes  she 
scarcely  spoke ;  and  when  she  did,  she  merely 
uttered  a  comment  on  the  storm  that  was 
raging  without  Langford  seemed  to  under- 
stand her  character  well,  and  he  too  kept 
silence,  leaving  her  to  say  any  thing  that  she 
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might  desire  to  say,  in  her  own  manner  and  at 
her  own  time. 

"  It  is  an  awful  night,"  she  said ;  "  an  awful 
night,  indeed.  It  is  such  a  night  as  the  spirits 
of  bad  men  should  depart  in.  I  never  pass 
such  a  night  without  thinking  there  is  a  likeness 
between  it  and  the  dark  stormy  heart  of  tlie 
wicked.  But  it  matters  not,"  she  added,  after 
a  long  thoughtful  pause.  ^^  I  have  linked  my- 
self to  his  fate,  and  I  must  not  sever  the  bond. 
He  is  my  master,  and  has  been  good  to  me, 
though  he  may  have  wronged  others.  I  will 
remain  by  his  side." 

She  paused  again,  and  Langford  merely 
replied,  "  It  were  too  late  now  to  think  of  it." 

"  I  understand  your  meaning,"  she  said, 
"and  it  is  too  late.  You  would  say  that  in 
former  times  I  ought  to  have  adhered  to  the 
wronged  and  the  oppressed,  and  so  I  would, 
but  I  was  driven  from  them.  It  is  needless 
now,  however,"  she  continued  ;  "  it  is  needless 
to  say  one  word  more  on  that  score;  let  us 
talk  of  other  things.  Has  he  been  with  you 
again  ?  " 
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"  He  has  scarcely  left  me  a  moment,"  replied 
Langford;  "and  I  fear  with  less  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  me  than  when  we  met  before.  I 
showed  him  that  I  knew  much  of  his  former 
life ;  for,  in  truth,  good  Bertha,  the  blow  must 
be  struck  now  or  never." 

"  It  must,  it  must ! "  she  replied ;  "  but  not 
too  rapidly.  Be  cautious,  be  careful.  After 
he  left  you  this  morning,  I  was  with  him  long, 
and  his  feelings  were  all  such  as  you  could 
have  hoped  for.  What  had  passed  between 
you  I  know  not;  but  there  was  a  softness,  a 
tenderness  had  come  over  him :  a  light  as  from 
other  days  seemed  to  shine  into  his  heart,  and 
to  flash  upon  affections  and  feelings  long  buried 
in  darkness.  He  spoke  to  me  of  things  he  has 
not  spoken  of  for  many  a  year ;  he  used  words 
and  he  named  names  that  I  never  thought  to 
hear  him  utter  again.  The  sight  of  you  seemed 
to  form  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  time  which 
carried  him  back  to  a  happier  and  brighter 
part  of  its  course.  Be  careful,  however.  Be 
careful  how  you  deal  with  him.  If  you  act 
well  and  wisely,  ere  the  drops  are  dried  up 
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which  are  now  iailing  from  the  clouds,  you 
may  tell  him  all ;  you  may  ask  him  all.  But 
I  know  him  well;  and  one  rash  word,  one 
hasty  act,  may  undo  your  fortunes  at  the  very 
moment  they  are  well  nigh  built  up." 

"  I  will  be  careful,"  replied  Langford ;  "  I 
will  be  careful,  because  I  am  bound  by  every 
tie  to  use  all  gentle  means,  rather  than  harsh 
ones.  But  still  it  is  hard  completely  to  re- 
strain one's  self,  and  to  seek  with  softness  and 
concession  that  which  is  wrongly  withheld,  and 
which  I  have  every  right  to  demand  with  the 
loud  voice  of  justice." 

"  To  demand  and  not  obtain,"  replied 
Bertha;  "for  there  is  no  means  by  which  you 
can  gain  your  purpose  except  by  gentleness.*' 

Langford  smiled.  "  Be  not  quite  sure  of 
that,"  he  said.  "  I  have  at  this  moment  my  fate 
in  my  own  power." 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  indeed  ! — ^how 
so?" 

"It  matters  nol,"  Langford  replied;  "be 
assured  I  have ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  bound 
by  every  consideration  to  use  gentle  means.    If 
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I  find  that  they  will  succeed,  I  will  employ  none 
other ;  but  should  they  fail,  I  will  boldly  and 
openly  assert  my  own  rights,  and  both  claim  and 
take  that  which  is  my  own." 

Bertha's  eye,  while  he  spoke,  fixed  upon  one 
of  those  small  doors  in  the  wainscotting,  which 
we  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  and  she 
shook  her  head  with  an  incredulous  smile. 
"Because,"  she  said,  answering  his  thoughts 
more  than  his  words,  "  because  I  have  placed 
you  here,  and  because  there  is  between  you  and 
what  you  desire  but  one  small  partition.  That 
partition  is  of  iron,  which,  had  you  a  thousand- 
fold tlie  strength  you  possess,  you  could  never 
break  through." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Langford,  "  I  know  it 
well ;  but  yet  I  tell  you,  that  in  those  respects 
my  fate  is  in  my  own  power.  However,  I  will 
use  all  gentle  means,  though  no  subtlety ;  but 
in  the  end  I  will  do  myself  right." 

"  Be  it  as  you  say,"  she  answered ;  "  but  of 
one  thing  beware.  It  seems  that  you  have 
rekindled  in  his  bosom  a  hope  of  his  son 
Edward  being  still  living.     Avoid   that;    the 
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boy  is  dead  beyond  all  doubt :  struck  down, 
poor  fellow  !  in  his  pride  of  life ;  broken  off  in  his 
dearest  dream  of  happiness  and  love.  But  let  it 
be  so ;  it  is  well  it  should.  He  would  have  lived 
but  to  deeper  grief;  he  would  have  remained 
but  for  greater  anguish.     Give  the  father  no 

hope !  For  your  own  sake,  give  him  no  hope 
that  the  boy  is  still  alive ! " 

"  But  I  entertained  hope  myself,"  replied 
Langford;  ^'and  it  was  not  in  my  nature, 
Bertha,  to  see  a  father  grieving  for  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  not  try  to  afford  him  what  con* 
solation  I  could." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  adding,  **  He 
is  dead.  I  feel  that  his  fate  is  accomplished. 
He  could  not  live.  He  had  no  right  to  live. 
Tlie  date  is  out.  He  is  taken  away.  But  I 
must  stay  with  you  no  longer ;  yet  in  leaving 
you  remember  my  words :  use  none  but  gentle 
means  I  Urge  him  alone  by  the  kinder  feelings' 
of  his  nature ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a  man  in 
whom  there  dwelt  at  once  two  strong  spirits, 
powerful  for  good  and  powerful  for  evil,  it  is 
he." 
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^<I  will  remember  your  advice,"  replied 
Langfiml,  ^*  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  use 
gentle  means;  but  by  one  means  or  another 
ri|^t  shall  be  done." 

She  lingered  for  another  moment  or  two,  as 
if  desirous  of  saying  more,  but  then  turned  and 
1^  him;  and,  proceeding  down  the  staircase 
into  the  hall,  she  encountered  the  lawyer,  just 
alighted  from  his  horse. 

The  man  of  law  bowed  low  and  reverentially 
to  one  whom  be  knew  to  possess  great  influence 
over  his  patron ;  and,  more  for  something  to  say 
than  on  any  other  account,  added  to  the  usual 
silatation  of  good  evening,  ^  It  is  a  terrible 
night,  Mistress  Bertha ;  a  good  soaked  posset 
now  were  not  amiss  to  warm  one." 

She  looked  upon  him,  however,  with  cold  and 
motionless  features,  merely  replying  in  an  under 
voice,  as  she  passed  on,  ^^  The  time  will  come,  I 
rmther  think,  when  you  will  be  glad  of  some- 
thing to  cool  instead  of  to  warm  you." 

The  lawyer  must  have  caught  the  meaning 
of  what  she  said,  as  well  as  the  servant  who 
was  conducting  him  ;  for  a  well  satisfied  smile 
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came  upon  die  face  of  the  latter,  while  the 
attorney  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
aloud,  "  She  is  a  rare  virago." 

He  was  conducted  by  the  servant  into  the 
library  of  the  castle,  where  against  the  wide 
and  lofty  walls  and  round  the  massive  pillars 
that  supported  the  roof,  were  ranged  in  due 
order  a  vast  number  of  dusty  volumes,  con- 
taining the  wisdom,  and  the  learning,  and  the 
folly  and  the  dulness  of  many  preceding  ages. 
Lights  were  placed  upon  the  table ;  and  after 
waiting  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  upon  the 
ponderous  tomes  around  him,  without,  however, 
venturing  to  disturb  any  of  them  by  taking 
them  from  their  places  of  long  repose,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Earl,  on  whose  strong-marked 
countenance  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the 
lawyer  recognised  at  once  the  traces  of  strong 
emotion. 

Deep  and  reverential  was  the  bow  with 
which  the  Earl  was  greeted  by  the  same 
man  who  had  so  lately  treated  Alice  Herbert 
and  her  father  with  contempt  and  indignity. 
He  remained  standing,  though  the  Earl  had 
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seated  himself,  and  even  then  did  not  sit  down 
till  he  had  been  twice  told  to  do  so.     The  Earl 
at  the  same  time  would  gladly  have  had  the 
lawyer  abate  so  much  of  his  respect  as  to  com- 
mence the  conversation  himself;  for  the  noble- 
man's mind  was  full  of  dark  purposes  and  stormy 
passions,  and  he  wished  them  to  be  led  forth 
by  degrees,  lest  the  fierce  crowd  in  rushing 
out  too  hastily  should  throw  open  the  inner- 
most secrets  of  his  heart  to  a  stranger.     The 
lawyer,  however,  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  being 
rather  overawed  than  otherwise  by  the  state  of 
agitation  in  which  he  beheld  his  noble  client ; 
and   the  Earl,    putting  a  restraint   upon   his 
words  to  prevent  himself  from  hurrying  forward 
to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  at  once,  began 
the  conversation  by  saying,  "  This  is  a  stormy 
night,  Sir.    What  business,  may  I  ask,  is  it  that 
has  brought  you  hither  at  such  an  hour  and  in 
this  weather  ?  " 

The  lawyer,  though  he  had  gained  no  small 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  long  dealings  with 
every  different  class  of  men,  and  by  seeing  them 
under  every  different  circumstance  and  afiec- 
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tion,  was,  uevertheless,  embarrassed  in  regard 
to  his   demeanour   towards   Lord   Danemore, 
situated  as  he  knew  him  to  be  at  that  moment 
He  had  expected  to  find  him,  as  he  did  find 
him,  deeply  agitated ;  but  the  agitation  which  he 
liad  imagined  he  should  behold  was  bitter  grief 
for  the  death  of  his  son.     Now  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  the   peer  which  made 
him  see  at  once,  tliat  many  other  feelings  were 
mingled  with  his  sorrow;  and  as  he  did  not 
If  now  what  those  feelings  were,  and   desired 
solely  so  to  shape  his  whole  conduct  as  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  his  patron,  he  was  excessively 
anxious  to  discover,  by  some  means,  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Earl's  breast,  in  order  to  direct 
his  course  accordingly. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  make  such  discoveries,  he  judged  it  tlie 
best  plan  to  throw  before  the  Earl  the  sub- 
ject farthest  removed  from  the  death  of  his 
son ;  and  to  counterbalance  grief  by  exciting 
anger.  He  replied,  therefore,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  ^^  Nothing  but  important  business, 
my  Lord,  would  have  induced  me  to  intrude 
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upon  you  at  such  a  moment.  Your  Lord- 
ship, however,  will  recollect  that  you  gave 
me  your  commands  to  proceed  in  a  certain 
manner  in  regard  to  the  old  knight  at  Moor- 
hurst,  in  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  been 
frustrated  by  a  most  unexpected  incident.** 

"  Frustrated,  Sir  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  the 
whole  of  whose  passions  were  in  too  excited  a 
state  not  to  take  fire  at  every  new  obstacle  cast 
in  his  way.  **  Frustrated  I  By  all  the  powers  of 
Heaven,  I  will  not  be  frustrated  !  What?  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  flaw  in 
the  bond,  any  error  in  the  transaction,  which 
will  debar  me  of  my  right?  If  so,  look  to 
yourself.  Sir;  for  you  drew  up  the  whole.  Or 
would  you  have  me  believe  that  he  has  money 
to  discharge  the  debt  ?  I  tell  you.  Sir,  he  is  a 
beggar ;  he  is  ruined, — undone, — as  you  well 
know.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Frus- 
trated I  Shall  he  frustrate  me  ?  "  and  he  ended 
with  a  scoff  of  angry  derision. 

"  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  lawyer  meekly,  "that  I 
came  hither  to-night.     I  wished  to  lay  the  case 
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before  you,  and  take  your  Lordship's  com- 
mands." 

"  Well,  Sir,  well,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  recover- 
ing from  the  first  burst  of  passion,  "  tell  me  the 
facts  that  I  may  judge." 

From  not  knowing  tlie  new  matter  which 
had  been  cast  into  tlie  fiery  furnace  of  the 
Earl's  bosom,  the  lawyer  was  more  and  more 
puzzled  at  his  demeanour  every  moment.  He 
saw  that  there  w^as  an  under-current  of  feelings 
running  more  rapidly,  than  the  natural  course 
of  those  excited  by  the  matter  on  which  they 
spoke.  And  in  order  to  fathom  his  mind  and 
ascertain  of  what  feelings  that  under-current 
was  really  composed,  he  resolved  to  throw  in, 
even  unnecessarily,  the  name  of  Lord  Harold, 
and  he  answered,  "  The  facts  are  tliese,  my 
Lord :  after  seeing  you  yesterday,  and  taking 
precise  instructions  from  you  as  to  the  course 
I  was  to  pursue,  I  went  over  to  Moorhurst, 
where  I  found  your  Lordship's  lamented  son." 

As  he  spoke  a  dark  cloud  came  over  the 
countenance  of  the  Earl,  but  it  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  and  character  from  that  wliich  Iiad 
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hung  upon  his  brow  before ;  and  tlie  lawyer,  at 
once  perceiving  tliat  he  had  not  found  the 
right  road,  instantly  turned  to  the  straight-for^ 
ward  path,  finding  that  he  must  take  his  chance 
of  going  right  or  wrong  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  finger-post  to  direct  him.  ^*  I  was 
in  some  apprehension,"  he  continued,  ^^  lest  his 
generosity  might  step  in  to  interfere  with  your 
Lordship's  just  views  and  purposes." 

'*  Speak  not  of  my  son.  Sir,''  said  the  Earl, 
sternly ;  '^  speak  not  of  my  son ;  for  although, 
now  that  the  first  anguish  is  past,  I  have  con- 
quered the  quivering  of  my  wounded  heart, 
and  the  flesh  is  still,  yet  I  love  not  that  any 
one  should  lay  his  finger  on  the  spot,  unless 
it  be  a  surgeon  to  heal  the  injury.  Go  on 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  What  said  Sir  Walter 
Herbert?" 

"  Why  he  said,  my  Lord,  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  money,"  replied  the  lawyer ;  "  and  he 
fell  into  a  great  state  of  agitation,  and  would 
not  believe  that  his  affairs  were  so  bad  till  I 
showed  him  that  they  could  hardly  be  worse ; 
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and  then  Mistress  Alice  was  sent  for,  and  I 
must  say,  never  were  such  airs  as  the  young 
woman  gave  herself." 

"  The  young  lady,  Sir ! "  said  the  Earl, 
sternly ;  "  yon  forget  yourself.  The  person 
whom  I  considered  meet  to  be  the  bride  of  my 
son,  may  well  merit  her  proper  name  from  a 
low  person  like  yourself." 

The  attorney  was  not  witliout  the  natural 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
experience  all  those  sensations  which  in  othei* 
circumstances  induce  one  man  to  knock  down 
another.  But  the  effect  of  our  iedings  when 
prevented  from  operating  in  their  natural 
direction,  is  often  by  their  recoil  to  drive 
us  in  a  way  directly  contrary.  Though  the 
lawyer  then  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
liave  repelled  the  insulting  language  of  Lord 
Danemore,  yet  he  would  not  have  given  for 
tliat  purpose  the  hundredth  part  of  the  advan- 
tage which  he  derived  from  his  patronage  and 
employment ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  always 
happened  that  the  more  rude  and  overbearing 
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the  peer  showed  himself  to  be  in  his  denieanoui* 
towards  the  lawyer,  the  more  servile  and  hum- 
ble became  the  lawyer  towards  the  peer. 

In  the  present  instance  he  begged  his  Lord- 
ship's pardon  a  thousand  times,  but  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  that  the  conduct  of  Mistress 
Alice, — her  expressions  regarding  his  Lordship 
himself, — had  been  so  bold  and  haughty,  that 
his  indignation  got  the  better  of  his  manners. 

"  However,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "  she 
agreed  at  once  to  give  up  the  pittance  that  she 
possesses,  for  the  relief  of  her  father;  but 
still  tlie  plate  and  the  jewels  and  all  the 
rest  would  have  to  be  sold  to  make  up 
the  sum  required  I  doubt  if  even  that 
would  do^  and  he  would  certainly  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  the  house,  and  be  reduced 
nearly  to  a  state  of  beggary." 

There  was  a  degree  of  satisfaction  appa* 
rent  in  the  countenance  of  the  Earl  which  made 
the  lawyer  stop  to  let  it  work,  and  he  watched 
every  shade  of  expression  that  passed  over 
the  face  of  Lord  Danemore,  as  he  gazed  with 
a  curling  lip  upon  the  ground.     With  a  sudden 
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Start,  liowcver,  the  peer  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
countenance  of  the  lawyer,  and  beheld  there  — 
reading  it  in  a  moment  as  a  familiar  book  —  all 
that  was  passing  within  his  agent's  mind. 

"You  are  right.  Sir,"  he  said,  going  boldly 
and  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  lawyer's 
thoughts ;  "  I  do  liate  that  man,  and  if  you 
think  that  you  have  made  a  discovery,  you  de- 
ceive yourself,  for  there  is  nothing  to  conceal. 
Other  men  hate  their  neighbours  as  well  as  I, 
and  I  see  not  wherefore  I  should  not  have  mv own 
private  enmities  and  gratify  them  like  others. 
He  is  one  of  those  good  honest  people  whom 
the  world  delight  to  praise,  and  the  vulgar  love 
and  honour.  He  sets  himself  up  for  modest 
simplicity,  and  yet  affects  a  state  and  station 
which  he  has  not  the  means  to  maintain.  He 
is  one  of  your  positive  lovers  of  right,  too, 
yielding  but  formal  respect  to  his  superiors, 
but  denying  them  all  authority  in  matters  of 
importance.  In  times  long  gone,  when  first  I 
returned  after  the  restoration,  I  met  with  more 
difficulty  and  opposition  in  establishing  my  just 
rights   and   influence   over   the   tenantry  and 
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people  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  tliat  niiid 
justice-fancyingi  learning Joving  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  than  from  all  the  other  petty  squires 
and  magistrates  in  the  county.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  love  my  poor  boy  entertained  for 
him  and  for  his  daughter,  I  would  have  swept 
him  from  my  path  long  ago ; — but  go  on,  go  on 
with  your  tale.  What  obstacle  has  since  arisen  ?" 
"  Why,  last  night,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  *^  I  left  all  matters  in  as  fair  a  train  as 
well  might  be.  The  old  man  had  become  as 
pale  as  ashes,  and  die  young  lady,  notwith- 
standing all  her  pride,  had  more  than  once 
wept  bitterly.  I  gave  them  till  this  morning 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  how  they  would 
act;  but  when  I  went  thither  about  two  or 
three  hours  ago,  I  found  the  old  knight  from 
home,  and  my  young  mistress  with  her  pride 
and  haughtiness  all  in  fresh  bloom  again,  llie 
end  of  the  matter  is,  my  Lord,  that  it  seems  a 
friend  has  been  found  foolish  enough  to  advance 
the  money  without  any  security  whatsoever. 
A  Captain  Langford,  whom  I  never  before 
heard  of." 
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"  Who  ?  who  ?"  demanded  the  EarL 

The  lawyer  repeated  the  name ;  and  his  noble 
companion,  starting  up,  struck  the  table  a  blow 
with  his  clenched  hand  which  made  the  lights 
dance  and  flicker  as  they  stood.  "  This  is  too 
much,"  he  said;  "  this  is  too  much:  I  know 
now  where  I  must  aim/* 

The  lawyer  had  risen  at  the  same  time  as 
the  peer,  and  Lord  Danemore,  striding  across 
towards  him,  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  arm, 
saying,  in  a  low  voice,  "  That  very  man  —  that 
very  Langford,  is  now  in  this  house,  having 
been  brought  hither  by  those  two  foolish  jus- 
tices. Sir  Thomas  Waller  and  Sir  Mattliew 
Scrope,  on  charge  of  being  the  murderer  of 
my  son." 

The  lawyer,  forgetting  one  half  of  the  awful 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  rubbed  his  hands 
with  a  look  of  satisfaction.  *^  That  will  just  do ! 
my  Lord ;  that  will  just  do ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  If 
we  can  get  any  proof  whatsoever  that  the  money 
is  furnished  by  this  Langford,  we  will,  when  it 
is  tendered,  which  will  doubtless  be  the  case  to- 
morrow, seize  upon  it  as  the  property  of  a  felon^ 
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and  then  proceed  against  Sir  Walter  as  if  he  had 
never  had  it.  Long  ere  this  Langford  comes 
to  be  tried,  by  one  means  or  another  we  can 
lay  the  old  man  by  the  heels  in  gaol,  and  then 
what  by  one  process  or  another,  mount  him 
up  such  an  expense  at  law,  as  will  leave  him 
scarcely  a  coat  to  his  back." 

The  Earl  smiled,  partly  with  satisfaction  at 
the  ready  means  of  gratification  which  had  been 
found  for  him  in  one  instance,  and  partly  with 
contemptuous  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
lawyer's  mind,  feeling  that  degree  of  pleasant 
scorn  with  which  the  more  powerful  but  not 
less  evil  minds  regard  the  minor  operations  o£ 
tlie  tools  they  work  with  in  the  accomplishment 
of  wicked  purposes*  The  lawyer  remarked  the 
expression,  and  fancied  that  it  was  well-pleased 
admiration  of  his  skill  and  readiness ;  and  again 
be  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  with  conceit 
and  pleasure. 

The  Earl,  however,  waived  his  hand  some-*^ 
wh^t  sternly.  "  Cease,  cease,"  he  said,  "  I 
can  have  no  laughter  here  I  Tliis  house  is  a 
house   of  mourning  and  of  vengeance.     We 
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will  have  no  laughter !  Your  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  if  the  execution 
answers  to  the  conception.  But  there  is  more 
to  be  done ;  there  are  still  greater  things  to  be 
accomplished, —  things  tliat  are  painful  to  me, 
but  which  yet  I  must  do;  things  I  shall  re- 
member and  regret,  but  which  yet  I  will  not 
shrink  from." 

As  he  spoke  there  came  over  the  strong 
stem  features  of  the  old  man's  face  a  dark  and 
awful  expression  which  made  even  the  lawyer 
shrink  and  draw  back,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  see  human  passions  in  all  their  direst 
forms.  It  was  the  expression,  the  irrepressible 
expression  of  a  powerful  mind  deliberately 
summoning  all  its  energies  to  the  commission  of 
a  crime  known,  appreciated,  and  abhorred.  The 
evident  effect  produced  upon  the  lawyer  seemed 
in  some  degree  to  affect  his  patron,  who,  ere 
he  spoke  further  took  two  or  three  gloomy 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  and  then  again 
drawing  near  him,  said,  "  But  this  Langford ; 
what  is  to  be  done  with  Langford  ?  He  remains 
to  be  dealt  with." 
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The  lawyer  gazed  in  the  Earl's  coiiiUenance, 
doubting  in  his  own  mind  what  he  meant ;  and 
imagining  that  the  very  fact  of  having  aided 
Sir  Walter  Herbert  was  so  great  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Earl  as  to  call  down  his  vengeance 
as  remorselessly  upon  the  one  as  upon  the 
other.  It  was  a  pitch  of  vlndictiveness  at  which 
even  his  mind  was  staggered,  and  he  said  with 
some  embarrassment,  "  But,  my  Lord,  from 
what  your  Lordship  said  just  now  of  those  two 
justices,  I  fancied  you  thought  the  gentleman 
not  guilty." 

The  Earl  gazed  upon  him  stedfastly  for 
so  long  that  the  lawyer  shrunk  beneath  his 
eyes.  He  then  answered  deliberately,  '*  I  do 
not  think  him  guilty,  but  yet  I  would  prove 
him  so." 

'*  But,  my  Lord,"  stammered  the  lawyer,  "  my 
Lord,  if  the  man  be  innocent !  I  dare  say  he 
did  not  know  he  would  offend  your  Lordship  by 
helping  Sir  Walter,  otherwise " 

"  Hush  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl.  "  It  is  no 
such  pitiful  motive  as  that  which  moves  me.  I 
have  other  reasons  for  my  actions,  other  causes 
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for  my  determination.  Whetlier  the  man  mur- 
dered my  son  or  not  is  of  little  import  in 
this  question.  Hearken  to  nie,  my  good  friend ; 
he  must  be  swept  from  my  path.  I  have  strong 
and  suiEcient  causes  for  wishing  him  hence. 
He  must  be  removed.  He  and  I  cannot  live 
long  in  the  same  world  together  I'* 

<•  Good  God  !  my  Lord,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
"  this  is  very  terrible.  I  really  know  not  how 
to  act,  or  what  to  think." 

**  Tliink,"  said  the  peer,  "  that  if  by  your 
means  I  succeed  in  this  business ;  if,  by  your 
zeal  for  myself  and  my  family  you  convict  this 
man  of  the  murder  of  my  son,  wealth  and 
distinction  shall  be  yours  for  the  rest  of  your 
life,  but  if  you  do  not " 

"  But,  my  Lord,"  said  the  lawyer,  pre- 
suming upon  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  Earl,  <^  these  are 
great  and  terrible  things  ;  and  if  I  undertake 
to  accomplish  that  which  your  Lordship  wishes, 
I  must  have  my  reward  made  sure  to  me.  We 
do  not  do  such  things  without  reward,  nor  with 
any  uncertainty." 
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Lord  Danemore  now  felt,  by  tlie  bold  tone 
assumed  by  his  subservient  tool,  a  part  of 
the  bitterness  of  wrong  action;  but  he  was 
prepared  for  that  also,  and  he  replied  at  once, 
*<  You  are  bold.  Sir,  to  speak  to  me  in  such  a 
manner;  but  I  understand  your  meaning,  and 
I  have  a  hold  upon  you  yet.  We  are  here 
alone  with  no  one  to  witness  our  conversation ; 
you,  therefore,  judge  that  I  may  promise  and 
not  perform.  But  that  same  exclusion  of  all 
witnesses  is  my  security  if  not  yours ;  and   I 

now  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  accomplish  that 
which  I  command,  I  will  withdraw  from  your 
hands  all  those  sources  of  emolument  you  now 
enjoy  from  me ;  and  I  will  keep  this  promise 
in  the  one  case,  as  surely  as  I  will  keep  the 
other  in  the  other  case.  Make  me  no  reply  now ; 
I  give  you  half  an  hour  to  determine,  and  will 
return  to  you  at  the  end  of  that  time.'* 

The  Earl  turned  and  walked  towards  the 
door,  but  before  he  had  reached  it  the  lawyer 
raised  his  voice,  saying,  "  My  Lord,  my  Lord  f 
Do  not  go  !  I  have  determined  f  What  you 
wish  shall  be  done  at  all  risks,  and  I  will  trust 
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to  your  Lordship's  promise  fully.    Only  name 
what  is  to  be  my  reward  I" 

The  Earl  smiled  with  a  dark  and  bitter 
smile  while  he  replied  deliberately  ^^  The  sum 
which  shall  be  tendered  me  to-morrow  by  Sir 
Walter  Herbert." 

**  Enough,  enough,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
lawyer,  ••  it  shall  be  done.*' 

The  E^rl  turned  and  came  back  to  the  table. 
^*  You  understand,"  he  said,  <<  the  money  shall 
be  yours — when  he  is  dead." 

The  lawyer  was  very  pale,  as  well  as  his 
patron,  but  he  answered  distinctly,  <^  I  do  under- 
stand, my  Lord ! " 

As  be  spoke,  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lightning 
glared  upon  the  countenance  of  each.  That  of 
the  peer  was  stem,  calm,  and  determined ;  tliat 
of  the  lawyer  was  quivering  under  a  fearful  de- 
gree of  emotion :  but  what  is  singular,  though 
the  storm  had  been  proceeding  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  together,  so  fierce  had  been  the 
struggle  in  the  bosom  of  each,  that  neither  had 
noticed  the  strife  of  the  elements  without.  The 
moment,  however,  that  the  fearful  words  had 
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passed,  that  the  dark  determination  was  taken , 
both  remarked  the  flash  and  heard  the  peal  of 
thunder  that  followed.  They  were  neither  of 
them  men  to  shrink  at  portents ;  and  though 
die  thunder  made  the  lawyer  start,  it  seemed 
to  both  but  a  confirmation  of  their  compact. 

'^  It  is  a  tremendous  night,"  said  the  Earl ; 
^<  you  must  sleep  here,  my  good  friend." 

The  lawyer  muttered  fortli  some  few  words 
of  thanks  and  withdrew,  but  sleep  visited  not 
that  night  the  soft  pillow  on  which  he  laid  his 
bead. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  had  ceased 
and  left  the  earth  all  glittering  with  golden 
drops,  when  the  sun  rose  up  and  poured  the  full 
tide  of  his  glorious  light  upon  that  world 
where,  during  his  absence,  so  many  dark  and 
fearful  scenes  had  been  enacted.  About  nine 
o'clock,  and  along  a  tortuous  and  unscientific 
road, — which  seemed  to  have  been  cut  solely  with 
a  view  of  mingling  the  bright  sunshine  and  the 
cool  green  shades  amidst  the  pleasant  woods 

through  which  it  wandered,  —  rode  along  Alice 
Herbert  and  her  father.  Their  thoughts  were 
full  of  matter  of  deep  moment :  cares,  fears, 
anxieties,  were  busy  in  their  bosoms ;  but  yet  it 
were  false  to  say,  that  the  sweet  scenes  through 
which  their  way  was  laid,  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  the  summer  world,  the  voice  of  the  blackbird 
and  the  lark,  the  soft  calm  air  of  the  bright 
morning,  did  not  soften  and  soothe  all  their 
feelings.     It  is  not  alone  that  in  the  breast 
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of  almost  every  one  there  goes  on  a  sort  of 
silent  superstition  9  drawing  auguries  almost 
unknown  to  ourselves  from  every  varying 
feature  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  are  led, 
finding  the  frowning  look  of  boding  fate  upon 
the  sky,  when  the  dark  clouds  roll  over  it, 
or  the  bright  smile  of  hope  when  it  spreads 
out  clear  and  bright  above  us ;  but  it  is  that 
there  are  mysterious  links  of  harmony  be- 
tween all  our  feelings  and  the  universal  cre- 
ations of  our  God ;  and  that  the  fine  electric 
chain,  along  which  so  many  strange  and 
thrilling  vibrations  run,  is  carried  firom  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  heaven. 
The  brightness  of  the  morning  sunk  into 
Alice's  soul,  and  soothed  the  painful  memories 
within  her ;  the  easy  motion,  too,  of  her  light  jen- 
net, as  he  cantered  untiringly  forward  through 
the  fresh  early  air,  had  something  in  it  inspiring 
and  gladsome.  He  went  along  with  her  as  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  obstacles  or  barriers 
in  all  life's  road,  as  if  all  things  were  smooth 
and  easy  as  his  own  soft  pace.  Sir  Walter, 
too,  felt  tlie  same ;  he  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
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tible  to  the  impressions  of  external  nature,  and 
readily  yielded  his  whole  heart  to  the  bright 
influence  of  every  thing  fine  and  beautiful 
throughout  the  range  of  creation.  Tliough  in 
early  life  he  had  mingled  with  many  scenes  of 
active  strife  and  endeavour,  his  heart  was  all 
unused  and  fresh,  and  retained  all  the  capabili- 
ties of  enjoyment  which  bless  our  early  years. 
He  t00|  therefore,  felt  his  heart  lighter,  and  the 
fountain  of  hope  welling  up  anew  within  him 
from  the  gladsome  aspect  of  the  morning ;  and 
as  he  rode  on  with  his  daughter,  followed  by 
two  or  three  servants  on  horseback,  he  conversed 
cheerfully  and  happily  over  coming  events,  and 
spoke  of  Langford  being  immediately  set 
free,  of  his  own  affairs  restored  to  order  and 
abundance,  and  of  the  happiness  of  all  parties 
being  secui-ed,  as  if  he  had  held  in  his  hands  the 
keys  of  fate,  and  could  open  the  storehouses  of 
Fortune,  to  bring  forth  what  pleasure  he  pleased 
for  after  years. 

He  spoke,  too^  without  any  animosity,  of 
the  Earl  of  Danctnore  and  of  his  proceedings 
to^^'ards  him;  and  Alice  on  her  part  whs  en« 
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clianted  to  hear  him  do  so,  for  she  had 
feared  from  the  tone  of  her  father's  feelings  on 
the  day  before  that,  either  in  regard  to  his  own 
affairs,  or  to  those  of  Henry  Langford,  some 
sharp  collision  would  take  place  between  him 
and  the  Earl  on  the  first  occasion  of  their  meet- 
ing. It  was  partly  on  that  account  that,  when 
Sir  Walter  liad  announced  his  intention  of  going 
over  in  person  to  tlie  castle,  both  to  discharge 
the  debt  to  Lord  Danemore,  to  lay  before  him 
the  evidence  which  he  had  procured  concerning 
Langford,  and  to  request  him  to  set  the  latter 
at  liberty,  she  had  besought  him,  in  teems 
which  her  father  could  not  resist,  to  take  her 
with  him. 

^  The  proceeding  will  seem  strange,"  she 
said ;  **  but  I  do  not  think  Lord  Danemore  is  a 
man  Uiat  vrill  tliink  it  so.  He  has  shown  me 
mudi  kindness,  and  I  should  wish  to  see  him 
and  condole  with  him  under  his  present  grief, 
both  because  I  do  sincerely  feel  for  him,  and 
because  I  wish  him  to  know  that  any  grief  or 
disappointment  I  may  have  occasioned  his  poor 
«on,  wab  not  mingled  with  any  imkindnebs  of 
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feeling  on  my  part — any  lightness  of  conduct,  or 
any  wish  to  inflict  a  wound.  He  has  no  one 
near  him  to  console  him  or  to  comfort  him ;  we 
are  the  only  people  he  has  at  all  associated 
with,  and  I  used  to  think  that  he  was  fond  of 
my  society,  and  would  hear  things  from  me 
which  he  would  listen  to  from  no  one  else." 

His  daughter's  arguments  were  almost  always 
good  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert ;  and 
eyen  if  he  did  understand  that  she  was  afraid 
he  might  become  somewhat  over  vehement 
with  the  proud  and  passionate  man  he  was 
about  to  see,  his  was  one  of  those  kindly 
natures  free  from  that  irritable  vanity  which 
is  jealous  of  all  interference ;  and  he  suffered 
his  daughter  to  have  her  way,  because  he  knew 
that  her  motive  was  good,  and  felt  that  he  as 
well  as  another  might  fall  into  error. 

Thus  they  rode  on :  and,  as  they  went^  Sir 
Walter  himself  found  a  thousand  excuses  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl ;  showed  Alice  how^  in 
that  nobleman's  seeming  want  of  liberality 
towards  himself,  fatherly  pride,  wounded  by  the 
rejection   of  his  son,  might  have  the  greatest 
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sliare ;  and  how  in  the  detention  of  Langford 
the  magistrates  who  had  arrested  him  were 
most  to  blame,  while  it  was  natural  that  a 
father's  heart,  torn  and  wrung  as  his  must  be, 
should  make  him  regard  mere  suspicion  as 
direct  proof,  and  suffer  his  eager  desire  for 
vengeance  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  real 
object 

Judging  from  such  expressions,  Alice  now  felt 
little  doubt  that  her  father's  first  interview 
with  the  Earl  would  pass  over  tranquilly; 
and  having  no  longer  the  strong  motive  which 
had,  at  first,  induced  her  to  cast  off  a  certain 
feeling  of  timid  shyness  which  she  experi- 
enced in  regard  to  seeing  Lord  Danemore 
for  the  first  time  after  all  that  had  taken  place 
between  herself  and  his  son,  she  proposed  to  re- 
main for  a  time  with  Mistress  Bertha  the  house- 
keeper, and  not  to  see  the  £^1  till  after  the  busi- 
ness on  which  Sir  Walter  went  was  concluded. 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  better,  my  love,'*  replied 
Sir  Walter,  *•  although  I  never  liked  that  woman, 
who  is  as  stem  and  harsh  a  being  I  think  as  ever 
was  created.    Yet  she  was  always  fond  of  you, 
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Alice :  and  in  regard  to  my  conversation  with 
the  Earl,  put  your  muid  at  rest;  I  am  too 
sorry  for  him  at  the  present  moment,  to  let  any 
degree  of  anger  rest  in  my  bosom,  or  to  suffer 
any  thing  that  he  can  say,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
violence  of  his  nature,  to  make  me  forget  for 
one  moment  that  he  is  a  father,  mourning  for 
the  unexpected  loss  of  his  only  son.'' 

Their  plans  being  thus  arranged.  Sir  Walter 
announced  to  the  porter  of  Danemore  Castle 
that  his  daughter  would  remain  with  Mistress 
Bertha,  while  he  craved  audience  with  the  Earl 
on  important  business. 

There  was  something  in  the  demeanour  of 
Sir  Walter  Herbert  which  even  the  insolent 
servants  of  Lord  Danemore  could  not  resist : 
there  was  the  mingling  of  courtesy  and  dignity, 
the  conscious  right  to  command,  but  that  right, 
waived  for  kindness'  sake,  which  is  sure  to  win 
respect  even  from  those  the  most  unwilling  to  pay 
it.  The  worthy  Kiiight  and  his  daughter  then 
were  shown,  with  some^degree  of  ceremony,  into 
one  of  the  large,  cold,  stately  saloons  of  the  Castle, 
while  the  servant  proceeded  to  aimounce  their 
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coming  to  his  master.  He  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  saying,  that  the  Earl  would  join  Sir 
Walter  there  ere  long,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time he  would  conduct  the  young  lady  to 
Mistress  Bertha's  room. 

She  had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Walter 
was  joined  by  the  Elarl,  who  was  followed  into 
the  room  by  the  lawyer,  lianging  his  head  and 
bending  his  back,  like  a  sulky  dog  trudging  at 
its  master's  heels.  Lord  Danemore  received 
Sir  Walter  with  stately  coldness,  begged  him 
to  be  seated,  and,  as  if  totally  unconscious  of 
any  thing  that  had  passed  before,  requested  to 
know  what  was  the  cause  of  his  being  hon- 
oured with  Sir  Walter  Herbert's  presence. 

^  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  you,  my 
Lord,  especially  at  such  a  moment,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  ^^  but  that  I  was  desirous  both  of 
offering  you  any  assistance  and  co-operation 
in  my  power  in  the  very  painful  inquiries 
which  must  fall  to  your  lot  to  make,  of  laying 
before  you  a  considerable  mass  of  information 
which  I  have  already  obtained,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  discharging  an  obligation  which  I  only 
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deeply  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  liquidate  long  ago." 

^^  Thanking  you  for  your  offers  of  assistance, 
Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  "  we  will,  if  you  please, 
turn  to  the  latter  point  you  have  mentioned, 
first  Although  I  ordered  my  views  upon  the 
subject  to  be  notified  to  you  before  the  loss  I 
liave  sustained,  yet  I  shall  not  suffer  that  loss 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  a  business 
which  it  must  be  as  agreeable  to  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  as  to  myself  to  bring  to  a  conclusion." 

The  Earl  spoke  in  a  cold  and  cutting  tone, 
which  brought  the  warm  blood  into  Sir  Walter's 
cheek.  He  replied  calmly,  however,  saying, 
*•  Of  course,  my  Lord,  it  is  as  agreeable  to  me 
as  to  you  to  conclude  a  business  of  this  nature, 
which  has  produced,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  between 
us  feelings  which  I  hoped  would  never  have 
existed." 

**  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,"  said  the  Earl,  *^  that 
we  arc  entering  upon  irrelevant  matter.  I  can 
accuse  myself  of  having  done  nothing  that  I 
was  not  justified  in  doing,  nor  do  I  perceive 
that  any  persons  have  a  right  to  accuse  me  of 
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being  wanting  in  feelings  of  friendship,  when 
they  were  themselves  the  first  to  reject  advances 
by  which,  considering  all  things,  I  believe  they 
might  think  themselves  both  honoured  and 
favoured.** 

"  We  might  view  that  fact  in  a  different 
light,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  who  was 
becoming  somewhat  irritated ;  "  however,  not 
to  touch  any  further  upon  subjects  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature,  I  am  here  to  tender  you  pay- 
ment of  the  bond  which  you  hold  of  mine, 
although,  as  you  are  well  aware,  my  Lord,  the 
debt  was  in  reality  none  of  mine,  but  incurred 
through  the  villany  of  another." 

"  With  that,  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  said 
the  Earl;  "  but  what  are  these  papers  that  you 
offer  me  ?  " 

"  They  are,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Walter, 
"  as  you  may  see,  bills  of  exchange  from 
houses  of  undoubted  respectability  in  the  ca- 
pital ;  of  course  it  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  in 
safety  such  a  sum  in  gold.  Should  your  Lord- 
ship, however,  as  by  your  countenance  I  am  led 
to  suppose,   object  to   receive  the  amount  in 
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this  manner,  I  will,  of  course,  cause  the  bills 
to  be  immediately  turned  into  money." 

**  I  am  far  from  objecting  to  receive  the 
amount  in  this  manner,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  in- 
deed, it  might  be,  in  many  respects,  more  con- 
venient; but  tliere  is  something  peculiar  here, — 
more  than  one  of  these  bills  is  endorsed  with 
the  name  of  Henry  Langford." 

"  Such  is  the  case,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir 
Walter.  ^^  Of  that  gentleman  I  shall  have  to 
speak  to  you  in  a  few  moments;  but  it  was 
your  Lordship's  wish  that  we  should  adhere  in 
the  first  instance  to  this  business,  and,  such  being 
the  case,  we  will  conclude  it,  if  you  please.  Are 
you  willing  to  receive  those  bills  in  payment? 
or  shall  I  cause  them  to  be  turned  into  money, 
as  may  be  done  immediately  ?  " 

A  dark  and  fiend-like  smile  of  satis&ction 
had  been  gradually  coming  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Earl ;  and  there  was  a  struggle  in 
his  mind  between  the  natural  quickness  and 
impatience  of  his  disposition,  and  the  desire 

which  he  felt  to  protract  the  actual  execution 
of  his  purpose,  in  order  to  enjoy  every  step 
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he  took  therein.  Impatience,  however,  at 
length  predomhiated,  and  he  replied,  taking 
the  whole  packet  of  bills  of  exchange  from  the 
table  — 

<<  There  will  be  no  occasion,  I  am  afraid,  to 
cause  these  bills  to  be  turned  into  money,  for 
some  time  at  least ;  although.  Sir  Walter  Her- 
bert,  I  cannot  receive  them  as  payment  of  your 
debt.  They  are,  as  I  am  informed,  — and  the 
name  upon  the  back  of  some  of  them  bears  out 
that  information,'—  they  are  the  property  of  a 
person  now  under  charge  of  felony;  and  I  there- 
fore find  myself  called  upon,  in  my  capacity  of 
magistrate,  to  take  possession  of  them,  till  the 
accusation  against  him  is  proved  or  disproved.'* 

Sir  Walter,  for  a  moment,  sat  before  him 
thunder-struck,  without  making  any  reply, 
while  the  Earl  continued  to  fix  upon  him  the 
full  gaze  of  his  stern  dark  eyes,  enjoying  the 
surprise  and  pain  he  had  occasioned.  The  in- 
stant after,  however.  Sir  Walter  recovered 
himself,  and,  replying  to  the  look  of  the  Earl 
with  one  as  stern  and  resolute,  he  said, "  I  con- 
clude that  your  Lordship  is  jesting,  though  the 
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moment  for  so  doing  is  strangely  chosen ;  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Danemore 
wishes  to  prove  himself  a  villain  more  detest- 
able than  the  needy  sharper  who  fleeces  a  con- 
fiding dupe.  Concluding  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  noble  blood  which  implied  honour  and 
integrity;  trusting  that  a  long  line  of  generous 
ancestors  afforded  some  tie  to  honesty  and  up« 
right  conduct,  if  nothing  more ;  believing  the 
person  who  calls  himself  the  Earl  of  Danemore 
not  to  be  the  bastard  of  a  noble  house,  but  one 
who  had  some  cause  to  hold  its  honour  high ; — 
thus  thinking  and  believing,  I  placed  in  his 
hands  those  papers,  which  he  is  bound  either 
to  receive  as  payment  of  his  debt,  or  to  restore 
to  me  in  the  same  manner  as  he  received  them*" 
The  Elarl  was  too  well  satisfied  to  yield  to 
anger,  and  he  replied  with  the  same  cold  and 
bitter  calmness  which  he  had  displayed  through- 
out, ^*  You  are  right,  Sir,  in  all  your  conclu- 
sions, except  the  last.  Noble  birth  should  be 
coupled  with  integrity;  high  ancestors  are  a 
tie  to  honour;  the  Earl  of  Danemore  has 
every  reason  to  believe  himself  the  legitimate 
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son  of  his  father :  but,  nevertheless,  he  may  take 
a  different  view  of  his  duty  from  Sir  Walter 
Herbert,  in  a  matter  where  Sir  Walter  Herbert 
is  an  interested  party  —  too  much  so,  indeed, 
to  judge  with  his  usual  clearness.  These 
papers,  which  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  seal  up 
and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend 
here  present.  Master  Kinsight,  are  evidently 
the  property  of  this  same  Henry  Langford,  who 
stands  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  son." 

♦•  My  Lord,  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Sir 
Walter,  "  if  you  have  taken  any  pains  to  inves* 
tigate  this  matter,  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  case  made  out  against  that  upright  and 
honourable  man.  Captain  Langford,  is  not  even 
a  case  of  suspicion,  far  less  one  which  justifies 
his  detention  for  a  moment  It  is  not  even 
proved  that  your  son  is  dead ;  and  I  pray  to 
God  that  it  may  not  be  so  —  " 

"  Prove  that.  Sir,  prove  tliat,"  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  ^^  and  none  will  be  more  glad  than  I  shall 
be;  but  even  then,  I  very  much  iear  diese 
papers  would  remain  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  thai^ 
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this  same  Henry  Langford,  if  not  a  principal, 
is  an  accessary  to  all  those  acts  of  pillage  and 
robbery  which  have  lately  disgraced  this  neigh- 
bourhood. You  are  not  aware,  Sir  Walter,  of 
all  the  facts ;  you  are  not  aware  of  all  that  has 
been  discovered  this  very  morning.  Master 
Kinsight  here  having,  with  all  his  own  shrewd- 
ness, obtained  proof,  almost  incontestible,  that 
this  same  Henry  Langford  is  one  of  a  band  of 
plunderers  who  have  established  themselves  in 
this  county,  and  whose  acts  speak  for  tliem- 
selves." 

Again  Sir  Walter  Herbert  was  struck  dumb. 
"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  at  length,  after  a  consider- 
able pause,  ^^  I  am  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  permitted  to  demand 
the  nature  of  tlie  evidence  agatbst  Captain 
Langford,  especially  as  I  have  both  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  putting  down  the  system  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage  which  has,  as  you  observed, 
disgraced  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  inves- 
tigated the  matter  thoroughly  since  the  attack 
upon  my  daughter,  of  which  you  most  probably 
have  heard,  and  from  which  she  was  delivered  by. 
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the  courage  of  Captain  Langford  alone.  I, 
therefore^  must  beg  to  see  the  evidence  against 
him,  as  I  have  with  me  the  depositions  of 
various  witnesses,  which  clear  him  of  all  sus- 
picion in  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  your 
son." 

^<  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon,"  replied 
the  Earl,  ^*  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  it  would  be 
right  and  just,  to  make  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  discoveries  we  have  already  made,  before 
the  whole  train  of  evidence  is  mature.  There 
are  two  learned,  wise,  and  most  respectable 
magistrates.  Sir  Thomas  Waller  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Sorope,  who  are  even  now  engc^ed  in  col- 
lecting information  on  the  subject,  and  it  would 
be  not  only  an  insult  to  them  but  an  effectual 
means  of  frustrating  the  ends  of  justice,  were 
any  other  person  permitted  to  interfere,  espe- 
ciaUy  when  that  person  is  avowedly  a  supporter 
of  the  culprit" 

"  All  this  is  very  specious,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Sir  Walter;  "  but  it  may  be  doubted  —  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  do  doubt  —  whether  per- 
sonal motives  on  your  Lordship's  part  may  not 
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mingle  with  the  view  you  take  of  the  case^  and 
whether  your  known  power  and  influence  in 
this  neighbourhood  may  not  have  more  to 
do  with  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  you 
mention  than  the  considerations  of  right  and 
justice." 

"  Your  language,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  is 
growing  insulting,"  replied  the  Earl,  <<  and  in- 
deed so  has  been  your  whole  conduct.  I  have 
passed  it  over  as  yet,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  foolish  fondness  which  my  poor  son  enter- 
tained towards  a  member  of  your  family.  It  must 
go  no  further,  however,  or  you  shall  find  that  I 
am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  im- 
putations, too,  which  you  cast  upon  two  most  re- 
spectable men  are  altogether  unworthy ;  and  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  upon  this 
or  any  other  subject  from  you.  My  lawyer 
shall  have  my  directions  to  deal  with  you,  in 
regard  to  your  debt  to  me,  with  moderate  de- 
termination ;  and  any  evidence  tliat  you  may 
have  collected  in  reference  to  the  prisoner,  had 
better  be  communicated  to  the  two  magistrates 
who  have  the  case  before  them.     I  must  beg 
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now  to  be  excused  any  further  conversation  on 
the  subject" 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,  my  Lord,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  **  that  you  positively  and  distincdy 
refuse  to  return  to  me  the  bills  of  exchange 
which  I  have,  with  foolish  confidence,  placed  in 
your  hands." 

The  Earl  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent, 
and  Sir  Walter  proceeded,  "  You  will  permit 
me,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  "  to  call  in  one  of 
my  own  servants  to  witness  my  demand,  and 
your  refusal." 

"  That  is  unnecessary.  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl ; 
"  I  will  give  you  an  acknowledgment  under 
my  own  hand,  that  I  have  taken  possession  of 
certain  bills  of  exchange  belonging  to  Henry 
Langford,  accused  of  felony.  Draw  it  up.  Sir," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  lawyer. 

The  lawyer  did  as  he  was  directed,  employing 
all  the  most  cautious  expressions,  and  the  £larl, 
after  having  read  the  paper  over,  signed  it,  and 
delivered  it  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert 

"  Your  Lordship's  conduct  is  certainly  most 
extraordinary,"  replied  Sir  Walter;  "  but  this 
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business  shall  soon  be  cleared  up,  for  I  have 
determined  that  I  will  not  rest  one  moment  till 
the  best  legal  assistance  has  been  procured  for 
the  noble  gentleman  you  seem  disposed  to  per- 
secute, and  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty 
upon  the  accusation  of  having  murdered  a 
person  who  is  by  no  means  proved  to  be  really 
dead." 

He  was  turning  to  quit  the  apartment,  and 
the  Earl  was  in  the  act  of  directing  his  lawyer 
in  a  low  voice  to  have  him  arrested  at  once  for 
the  debt,  when  two  or  three  hard  blows  upon 
the  door,  as  if  struck  with  a  heavy  stick,  called 
the  attention  of  the  whole  party,  and  caused 
the  good  knight  to  stop,  expecting  to  see  the 
door  open,  and  some  one  enter.  The  door, 
indeed,  did  open,  but  it  was  only  pushed  for- 
ward a  small  space,  just  giving  room  sufficient 
to  admit  the  head  of  the  half-witted  man  John 
Graves. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  him,  Sir  Walter  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Here  is  one  who  probably  can  teU 
us  more  of  the  matter  than  any  one  else ;  for, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  was  upon  his  testi- 
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mony)  received  second-hand,  that  these  magis- 
trates acted." 

^^That  I  can,  indeed,"  said  the  half-witted 
man,  still  standing  in  the  door-way ;  ^  I  can 
tell  you  more  about  it  than  any  one  else,  for  I 
saw  him  buried  last  night  with  my  own  eyes 
uader  the  beech  trees." 

"  Who  ?  who  ?"  demanded  several  voices  at 
once;  while  the  Earl,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
father,  breaking  forth  and  overpowering  all 
others,  strode  forward  and  gazed  in  the  man^ 
&ce. 

"  Why,  the  boy,"  replied  the  other ;  "  the 
boy  Harold ;  and  I  came  to  tell  you  where  he 
lies." 

The  Earl  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  an  awful  silence  spread 
through  the  room.  Sir  Walter  Herbert  could 
not  have  found  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon 
the  first  moment  of  parental  grief  for  any  con- 
sideration; and  he  suffered  the  bitter  agonj 
to  have  its  way  without  attempting  by  one 
word  of  consolation  to  soothe  that  deep  wound 
which  he  himself  believed  to  be  incurable,  and 
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only  likely  to  be  aggravated  by  aiiy  eartlily 
appliance.  The  lawyer,  though  feeling  very 
differently,  was  yet  afraid  to  speak ;  and  silly 
John,  as  he  was  called,  stood  gazing  upon  them 
infected  by  the  feelings  which  he  had  seen 
expresse<l  in  the  countenance  of  the  Earl  and 
Sir  Walter,  when  he  announced  the  sad  con- 
firmation of  their  worst  fears. 

It  was  the  Earl  himself  who  first  broke  silence. 
."  Sir,"  he  said,  turning  abruptly  to  Sir  Walter, 
"  I  desire  to  be  alone.  ITiis  is  no  time  for  any 
other  business  than  tliat  either  of  mourning  for 
my  son,  or  punishing  his  murderers ;  with  re- 
gard to  other  matters,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
hereafter.  Your  fair  scornful  daughter,  I  under- 
standj  accomi)anied  you  hither,  and  now  waits 
for  you.  Pray  tell  her  that,  though  bound  by 
courtesy  to  receive  the  visits  of  a  lady  at  all 
seasons,  yet  at  present  the  heart  of  the  fatlier 
is  not  very  well  attuned  to  hear  consolatory 
speeches  on  the  death  of  his  only  son,  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  first  encouraged  and  then  re- 
jected that  son's  addresses,  and  who,  it  would 
appear,  by  such  conduct  brought  about  his 
death." 
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"  My  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  mildly,  "  so 
de^ly  am  I  sorry  for  you,  that  I  will  concede 
to  your  sori-ow  even  the  privilege  of  being 
unjust,  and  will  not  defend  my  child,  tliough 
she  be  altogether  innocent  of  that  with  which 
you  charge  her.  She  is  now  in  Mistress  Ber- 
tha's room,  waiting  my  coming;  and,  taking 
leave  of  you  with  deep  sympathy  for  your  loss, 
I  will  seek  her  there  and  return  with  her  to  my 
own  dwelling." 

"  Seek  where  you  may  find,  Sir  Waller," 
said  silly  John,  turning  with  a  lacklustre  smile 
upon  the  knight ;  ^'  seek  where  you  may  find : 
for  you  will  not  find  Mistress  Alice  or  Mistress 
Bertha  either  where  you  think  they  are ;  for  I 
saw  them  stepping  quietly  upstairs  towards  the 
old  north  tower ;  and  the  lady  and  her  lover 
are  by  this  time  looking  into  each  other's 
eyes." 

"  This  is  somewhat  too  much  !"  exclaimed  the 
Earl  with  an  angry  frown ;  "  this  is  somewliat 
too  much  !  I  did  not  know  that  the  young  lady 
was  so  great  a  proficient  in  policy :  but  by  your 
leave.  Sir  Walter,  I  must  interrupt  their  con- 
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fereiice ; "  and  striding  towards  the  door  with 
flashing  eyes,  he  threw  it  open  and  advanced 
towards  the  great  staircase. 

Sir  Walter  followed  quickly,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  touched  the  Earl's  arm  slightly, 
with  a  meaning  look,  saying  at  the  same  timet 
"  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  in  your  present  excited 
state  you  will  not  forget  who  Alice  Herbert 
is,  and  tliat  her  father  is  present." 

The  Earl  turned  and  gazed  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  "  I  shall  not  forget  myself^  Sir," 
he  replied ;  "  the  Earl  of  Danemore  is  not 
accustomed  to  injure  or  insult  a  woman  !  "  and 
thus  saying,  he  strode  up  the  stairs  with  the 
same  quick  pace. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  was  a  thrill  in  the  heart  of  Alice 
Herbert  as  she  followed  the  servant  through 
the  long  passages  of  Danemore  Castle,  which 
sprang  neither  from  old  associations  nor  from 
the  solemn  and,  as  it  were,  expecting  silence 
which  reigned  through  the  whole  building. 
Since  she  had  last  trod  those  long  corridors 
new  feelings  had  taken  possession  of  her  bosom ; 
new  thoughts,  new  hopes,  new  liappiness,  bad 
arisen  in  her  heart;  and  every  pulse  that 
throbbed  in  that  heart  had  some  reference  to 
the  earnest  affection  which  now  dwelt  witliin 
her.  As  she  passed  along,  then,  following  the 
servant,  who  with  slow  and  solemn  steps  led 
the  way,  she  could  not  but  remember  that  she 
was  probably  in  the  same  house  with  Henry 
Langford,  and  a  vague  fancy  that  by  some 
means  she  might  see  him,  if  it  were  but  for  a 
moment,  made  her  heart  beat  and  her  whole 
frame  tremble. 
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The  room  to  which  she  was  led  was  vacant, 
and  she  sat  down  to  meditate  over  the  past 
and  the  future,  both  of  which  had  a  world  of 
absorbing  thoughts  and  feelings  to  engage  her 
attention.  But  yet  her  eyes  wandered  round 
the  small  chamber,  which  she  had  not  visited 
for  many  years,  and  she  remarked  that  to  tlie 
crucifix  and  missal  which  usually  lay  upon  a 
table  near  the  window,  marking  the  faith  of 
the  occupier  of  that  apartment,  were  now  addied 
the  grinning  skull  and  mouldy  bones,  which 
may  well  serve  as  mementos  of  our  mortality. 

She  had  not  been  there  long,  however,  when 
the  slow  stately  step  of  Mistress  Bertha  was 
heard  near  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  she 
entered  the  room,  gazing  upon  Alice  with  a 
calm,  but  somewhat  sad,  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, as  she  answered  her  salutation. 

"  Good  morrow.  Mistress  Bertha,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  "  I  hope  you  have  been  well  since 
we  last  met,  which  is  now  a  long  time  ago.'' 

•'  Well,  quite  well.  Lady,"  replied  Mistress 
Bertha;  ^'it  is  a  long  time  ago;  and  many 
things  have  happened  in  the  space  between, 
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which  should  not  have  happened.  Fate,  how- 
ever, has  had  its  way.  We  must  all  fulfil  our 
destiny ;  and  you  and  I,  as  well  as  others,  are 
but  working  out  what  is  to  come  to  pass." 

*^  If  you  mean,  Mistress  Bertha,"  said  Alice, 
"  that  I  have  not  been  here  of  late  so  frequently 
as  I  used  to  be,  I  think,  when  you  remember  all 
that  has  happened,  you  will  not  judge  that  I 
acted  wrongly  in  making  my  visits  scarce  at 
Danemore,  where  my  father's  reception  lias 
long  been  cold." 

"  I  blame  you  not.  Mistress  Alice ;  I  blame 
you  not,"  replied  the  housekeeper.  "  What  right 
have  I  to  blame  you?  You  liked  him  not; 
you  loved  him  not.  That  was  not  your  fault, 
nor  the  poor  boy's  either.  You  were  fated  for 
another,  and  that  other  fated  to  snatch  from 
him  that  which  he  held  dearest  We  cannot 
control  our  likings  and  dislikings ;  they  are  the 
work  of  destiny.  There  have  been  those  who 
loved  me  that  I  could  never  love,  those  who  have 
treated  me  well  and  kindly,  who  through  long 
years  befriended  me,  and  with  tenderness  and 
affection  did  all  to  win  regard ;  and  yet  when 
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they  had  done  all  they  failed;  and  seizing 
gladly  on  some  rash  word,  some  hasty  burst  of 
passion,  I  have  cast  tlieir  benefits  behind  me,  and 
left  them,  because  I  could  not  love  them.  What 
right,  then,  should  I  have  to  blame  others  for 
feeling  as  I  have  felt,  and  doing  even  less  than 
I  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,  Mistress  Bertlia,"  replied  Alice, 
gently,  "  I  am  quite  sure  from  what  I  know  of 
you,  that,  though  you  might  act  sharply,  you 
would  never  act  unjustly,  and  never  be  guilty 
of  any  degree  of  ingratitude,  though  you  almost 
accuse  yourself  of  being  so." 

"  You  do  not  know,  you  do  not  know,"  re- 
plied the  other ;  "  I  have  been  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude. I  know  and  acknowledge  and  feel, 
that  to  her  who  was  kind  to  me  from  her  youth, 
whose  fathers- had  protected  my  fathers,  and 
whose  generb^ty  had  raised  me  from  low  estate, 
I  know  and  feel  that  I  was  ungrateful ;  that  I 
could  not) -that  I  did  not,  return  her  love  for 
love,  and  that  I  quitted  her  at  the  first  rash 
and  thoughtless  word.  So  far  I  did  wrong,  and 
felt  evil :  but  I  did  no  more ;  my  heart  was  not 
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qiade,  as  maiiy  another  is  made,  to  hate  because 
I  knew  that  I  had  wronged.  I  went  upon  my 
way  and  she  upon  hers,  but  I  sought  for  no 
opportunity  of  doing  her  ill.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  willingly  have  atoned  for  what  I  had 
done  by  serving  her  in  those  matters  where  she 
felt  most  deeply.  I  did  serve  her  as  far  as  I 
OQuld;  but  there  are  things  which  I  must  not 
do — no,  not  even  now." 

"I  know  not  to  what  your  words  allude," 
replied  Alice,  speaking  to  her  gently  and  kindly, 
wishing  to  soothe  rather  than  in  any  degree  to 
irritate  one  towards  whom  she  had  always  ex- 
perienced feelings  of  great  kindness,  and  even 
respect;  for  although  Mistress  Bertha,  on  many 
occasions,  had  given  way  in  her  presence  to  the 
sharp  and  unruly  temper  which  evidently  existed 
within  her  heart,  yet  the  occasions  on  which  it 
had  been  exercised,  Alice  had  always  remarked, 
were  those  where  there  was  either  an  open  and 
apparent,  or  a  concealed  but  no  less  certain 
oause  for  the  contempt  or  anger  to  which  she 
yielded  such  unbridled  sway.  "  I  know  not  to 
what  your  words  allude ;  but  I  doubt  not  that 
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you  judge  of  yourself  harshly,  —  too  harshly, 
Mistress  Bertha,  as  I  have  often  seen  you  do 
in  regard  to  yourself  before." 

Bertha  gave  a  melancholy  smile,  and  shook 
her  head,  as  she  replied,  "  Young  lady,  clear 
your  mind  of  that  great  error ;  the  greatest,  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  poisonous  dainties  with 
which  human  vanity  feeds  itself  in  all  this  world 
of  vain  things  !  We  never  judge  of  ourselves 
too  harshly.  The  brightest  and  the  best,  the 
noblest  and  the  most  generous,  if  tliey  could  but 
look  into  their  own  bosoms  with  eyes  as  clear 
and  righteous  as  those  that  gaze  upon  them  from 
the  sky,  would  find  therein  a  thousand  dark 
forms  and  hideous  errors,  of  which  their  hearts 
accuse  them  now  but  little.  Ay ;  and  if  in  the 
whole  course  of  human  actions  we  could  see  the 
current  of  our  various  motives  separated  from 
each  other,  how  much  that  is  vile  and  impure 
should  we  find  mingling  with  all  that  we  fancy 
bright  and  clear  !  No,  no  !  man  never  judges 
himself  too  harshly,  let  him  judge  as  harshly  as 
he  will.  God  sees  and  judges,  not  harshly,  we 
hope,  but  in  mercy ;  and  yet,  what  sins  does 
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not  his  eye  discover,  what  punishments  will 
he  not  have  to  inflict ! '' 

Alice  was  silent;  but  after  a  momentary 
pause  Bertha  resumed  the  conversation  nearly 
where  she  had  first  begun  it.  ^^  I  blame  not 
you,"  she  said,  ^^  young  lady,  for  not  loving  one 
who  loved  you.  It  was  not  destined  so  to  be, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  feeling  of  pride 
too,  in  your  dealings  with  him.  The  poor  boy 
who  is  gone  had  not  the  eagle  eye  and  ruling 
look  of  this  one, — an  eagle  eye  and  ruling  look 
gained  from  a  noble  race  in  other  lands;  and 
well  do  I  know  how  with  young  happy  things 
like  you,  the  eyes  lead  captive  the  imagina- 
tion ;  ay,  and  fix  chains  of  iron  upon  the  heart. 
Yet  you  judged  well  and  nobly,  too,  if  I  see 
aright  That  face  and  form  are  but  an  image 
of  a  mind  as  brighti  and  he  has  every  right  to 
have  such  a  mind  now  that  all  that  was  dark, 
and  fierce,  and  harsh  in  the  proud  sti*eams  that 
mingle  in  his  veins  has  been  purified,  and 
tempered,  and  softened  by  long  adversi^." 

**  Of  whom  do  you  speak.  Mistress  Bertha  ?** 

VOL.  II.  H 
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deiuanded  Alice,  with  a  conscious  blush  man* 
tling  in  her  cheek  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  Of  whom  do  I  speak  ! "  echoed  Bertha, 
gazing  on  her ;  ^^  would  you  have  me  tliink  that 
you  do  not  know  of  whom  I  speak  ?" 

"  No  ! "  answered  Alice,  blushing  still  more 
deeply ;  "  no.  Mistress  Bertha,  I  do  not  wish 
to  deceive  you.     I    know,    at    least    I   guess, 

you  speak    of    Captain    Langford;   but 

but *' 

Bertha  gazed  thoughtfully  down  upon  the 
ground  for  a  few  moments ;  '^  I  had  forgot !  " 
she  said  at  length,  "  yet  he  did  wisely  —  he 
always  does  wisely  !     But  I  had  not  believed 

that  there  was  a  man  who  in  the  unchained 
moments  of  the  heart's  openness  would  act  so 
wisely  and  so  well !  I  understand  you,  sweet 
lady. — You  were  not  aware  that  I  knew  rightly 
the  story  of  your  heart;  and  I  knew  it  only  by 
having  divined  it.  Yet  to  show  you  how  well 
I  have  divined  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  motive 
that  brought  you  hither  with  your  father. — : 
Ygu  came  with  the  view  of  seeing  him  you  love  !" 
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The  ingenuous  colour  once  more  rose  warm 
in  Alice's  cheek;  but  she  replied,  with  that 
sparkling  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  her  pure 
eyes  that  there  was  no  doubting  one  single 
word,  "  No,  Mistress  Bertha,"  she  said,  "  you 
are  wrong.  I  came  hither  with  no  such  motive, 
with  no  such  view.  My  father  had  business 
with  the  E^rl,  so  painful,  so  irritating,  that 
I  sought  to  accompany  him,  solely  with  the  wish 
to  soothe  and  calm  both ;  but  I  found  as  we 
rode  along  that  Sir  Walter's  mind  was  already 
prepared  to  treat  all  things  gently  and  kindly, 
in  consideration  of  Lord  Danemore's  sad  loss  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  better  to  come 
to  this  room  than  to  intrude  upon  the  Earl's 
gi'ief  till  I  was  quite  sure  he  would  be  well 
pleased  to  see  me.  But,  on  my  word,  the 
thought  of  seeing  Captain  Langford  never 
entered  my  mind  till  I  was  crossing  the  hall 
to  come  hither.  Then,  indeed,  remembering 
that  he  had  been  brought  hither,  and  having 
learned  that  he  had  been  most  wrongly  de- 
tained  here, — at  least  all  yesterday, — I  thought 
he  might    still  be  here,  and   that,  perhaps,  I 

u  2 
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might  see  him.  Nor  will  I  deny,  Mistress 
Bertha,"  she  added,  "  that  I  much  wish  to  do 
so,  if  it  be  possible." 

"  I  believe  your  whole  tale,  Alice  Herbert," 
replied  Bertha ;  "  I  believe  it  all,  and  every 
word ;  for  I  have  seen  and  watched  you  from 
your  childhood,  and  I  know  that  you  are  truth 
itself.  You  shall  see  your  lover^  Alice.  You 
shall  taste  those  few  bright  moments  of  stolon 
happiness  which  are  dear,  all  too  dear,  to  every 
young  heart  like  thine." 

"  Nay,  nay.  Bertha,"  said  Alice  in  reply, 
"  though  I  will  not  deny  that  his  society  is 
happiness  to  me,  I  have  a  greater  object  in 
view;  I  have  to  learn  how  I — I  his  promised 
wife,  may  aid  him  at  the  present  painful  moment* 
Nor,  Bertha,"  she  added,  while  at  the  very  re- 
petition of  the  words  her  cheek  again  grew 
red ;  "  nor,  do  I  wish  that  the  moments  spent 
with  him  should  be  stolen  moments.  I  ask  you 
openly,  if  it  be  possible  to  let  me  see  him  and 
speak  with  him.  I  wish  no  concealment  I  seek 
not  to  hide  either  my  regard  for  him,  nor  my 
interview  with  him.     Sure  I  am  that  my  fath«r 
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would  approve  it,  and  I  have  none  but  him  to 
consider,  in  framing  my  actions." 

Bertha  gazed  upon  her  glowing  countenance 
and  sparkling  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  full  of 
timid  eagerness  to  her  face,  with  a  look  of  plea- 
sure not  unmixed  with  surprise ;  "  You  are,  in- 
deed, a  noble  creature  and  a  lovely  one,*'  she 
said ;  **  yours  may  well  be  called  generous  blood. 
But  it  shall  be  as  you  wish  ;  and  yet  be  under 
no  fear  for  your  lover.  They  cannot  in- 
jure him  I  It  is  not  his  destiny.  He  is 
born  for  a  very  different  fate,  and  the  fools 
who  took  him  were  only  tools  in  Fortune's 
hands,  to  cut  a  pathway  for  him  to  the  point 
where  he  is  now  arrived.  Fear  not,  Alice,  but 
come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  and  speak  with 
him ;  alone,  if  you  will." 

"  No,  not  alone  ! "  said  Alice,  again  colour- 
ing; "  not  alone  !  That  were  needless  — 
useless. 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  said  Bertha ;  "  come 
with  me,  then ;  though  it  is  little  needful  that 
you  should  see  him,  to  take  counsel  with  him 
for   his    liberation.     Ere   to-morrow  morning 

H   3 
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he  will  be  free.  They  cannot  hold  him  there 
long.  To  think  of  holding  him  there  at  all  is 
idle  and  empty ;  and  there  is  one  of  them,  at 
least,  that  feels  it  to  be  so,  though  he  knows 
not  well  why.** 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  the  way  out  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were,  and  along  the 
corridor  towards  the  great  hall.  Alice  made 
no  reply ;  for  her  heart  beat  so  fast,  and  her 
limbs  trembled  so  much,  that  she  was  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  silence  in  order  to  hide  her 
agitation.  She  knew  that  she  was  going  to 
do  nothing  but  what  was  right.  She  felt 
that  every  sensation  of  her  heart,  every  pur- 
pose of  her  mind,  was  pure,  and  noble,  and 
good ;  and  yet — why  or  wherefore  she  could  not 
tell — there  was  something  in  the  act  of  thus 
going  privately  to  see  her  lover  in  the  house 
of  another,  which  made  her  tremble  like  a 
guilty  creature,  though  conscious  of  innocence 
in  thought  and  deed.  She  looked  anxiously  at 
each  door  as  she  passed,  lest  it  should  be  opened, 
and  some  one  issue  forth  to  interrupt  her. 
She  hurried  her  pace  up  the  great  staircase. 
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gazing  round  with  feelings  of  apprehension 
she  could  not  comprehend ;  and  when  at  length 
they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  buildings 
and  they  stood  before  the  last  door  upon  that 
side,  she  was  obliged  to  lay  her  hand  on 
Bertha's  arm,  and  b^  her  to  stop  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  recover  breath,  and  gain  some  d^ 
gree  of  command  over  herself. 

At  length  she  said,  "  Now,  now  I  am  ready;** 
and  Bertha  opened  the  door  of  the  outer 
chamber.  It  was  tenanted  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, apparently  busy  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  putting  this  article  of  furni- 
ture in  one  place,  and  that  article  in  another, 
with  that  sort  of  tardy  diligence  remarkable  in 
houses  where  there  are  many  servants  and  but 
little  to  do. 

He  started,  however,  and  turned  round 
when  he  heard  the  door  open ;  and  then  ad- 
vancing towards  Bertha,  he  said,  "  My  Lord 
ordered  me.  Mistress  Bertha,  not  to  give 
any  one  admission  here ;"  he  then  added  in  a 
low  sort  of  confidential  tone,  "  The  orders  came 
early  this  morning  for  me  to  hang  about  here,- 
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and  when  I  had  done  with  the  rooms,  to  remain 
upon  the  staircase,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the 
prisoner  does  not  escape,  without  locking  the 
doors  however — though  I  don't  see  why  my 
Lord  should  take  such  a  round-about  way,  when 
by  doing  nothing  but  just  turning  the  key,  he 
could  keep  the  young  man  in  as  long  as  he 
liked." 

*^  The  Earl  has  his  reasons  for  all  that  he 
does,*'  replied  Bertha,  walking  on ;  **  You  will 
do  very  right  to  stop  every  one ;  but  of  course 
your  Lord's  orders  do  not  apply  to  me.  Come 
with  me,  young  lady ;  you  may  be  admitted  as 
I  told  you." 

The  man  looked  surprised  and  bewildered ; 
for  Mistress  Bertha,  as  he  well  knew,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  contradicted  with  impunity;  and 
yet  he  feared  that  he  would  be  doing  wrong  in 
letting  the  two  visitors  pass. 

Half  the  advantages,  however,  which  are 
gained  in  this  world,  either  over  our  adver- 
saries or  rivals,  are  obtained  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  astonishment;  and  before  the 
man  had   time  to  make  up  his   mind  as   to 
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what  he  ought  rightly  to  do,  Mistress  Bertha 
and  Alice  had  passed  him,  and  the  door  of  the 
inner  chamber  was  open. 

Langford  was  sitting  at  the  table,  writing, 
and  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  made  him 
raise  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  what  he  saw 
was  real ;  but  then  a  look  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, which  would  have  repayed  Alice  well,  had 
she  had  to  encounter  a  thousand  dangers  and 
difficulties  in  making  her  way  to  visit  him, 
spread  over  his  countenance,  while  rising  up,  he 
advanced  to  meet  her. 

Without  doubt  or  hesitation,  he  cast  his  arm 
around  her  and  pressed  his  lip  upon  her  cheek. 
"Thank  you,  dearest  Alice,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  "  this  is,  indeed,  most  kind  and  most 
good ;  how  can  I  ever  show  myself  grateful 
enough  for  such  a  token  of  aflection  ?  " 

Alice  burst  into  tears.  To  see  him  sitting 
there — him  that  she  loved,  and  honoured,  and 
esteemed— a  prisoner,  and  accused  of  dark 
crimes,  had  wrung  her  heart  almost  to  agony ; 
but  his  words  and  his  look,  and  the  tone  of  his 
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voice,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  lips  seemed  to  sever  the  bonds 
which  held  the  varied  emotions  struggling 
together  in  her  breast,  and  they  all  burst  forth 
together  in  that  profuse  flood  of  tears. 

**  It  is  we  that  must  be  grateful  to  you,"  she 
said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak ;  ^<  it  is  we  that 
must  be  grateful  to  you.  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting, nay  believing,  that  you  are  suffering 
in  some  degree  on  our  account ;  but  for  fear 
we  should  not  have  time  to  speak  fully,  let 
me  tell  you,  Langford,  the  principal  object 
of  my  coming  here. — I  was  afraid  that  you 
might  not  have  means  allowed  you  of  communi- 
cating with  any  of  your  friends,  and,  therefore, 
I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  to  ask  what  can  be 
done  for  you,  what  lawyer  can  be  sent  for  to 
you,  or  what  means  can  be  taken  to  prove  your 
innocence." 

"  My  Alice  has  never  doubted  my  innocence 
then,"  said  Langford,  gazing  tenderly  upon 
her;  "  I  knew,  I  felt  sure,  she  would  not."    . 

"  Of  any  thing  like  crime,  Langford,"  she 
said, "  I  knew  you  were  innocent,   perfectly 
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innocent !  I  might  imagine,  indeed, — for  we 
women  can  hardly  judge  or  tell  to  what  lengths 
you  men  may  think  the  point  of  honour 
should  carry  them, — I  might  imagine,  indeed, 
that  you  had  taken  this  unhappy  young  man's 
life  in  honourable  quarrel;  but  even  that 
I  did  not  believe." 

"  Oh,  no ! "  replied  Langford ;  "  I  should 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Nothing  could 
have  provoked  me  to  do  so.  Besides,  Alice, 
did  I  not  give  you  my  word?  and,  believe 
me,  dear  Alice, — believe  me,  now  and  ever,  that 
I  look  upon  my  word  given  to  a  woman  as 
binding  as  my  word  given  to  a  man.  Nay,  if  it 
were  possible,  I  should  say  more  binding,  because 
she  has  fewer  means  of  enforcing  its  execu- 
tion. No,  no !  dear  Alice,  I  parted  with  him  in 
the  park,  within  ten  minutes  after  I  left  you. 
It  is  true  he  did  try  to  provoke  me  to  a  quarrel, 
but  I  was  not  to  be  provoked." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  having  doubted  you,  even 
in  that,  and  for  a  moment,"  replied  Alice;  "but 
that  doubt  sprang  solely  from  a  belief  that  men 
often  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  conceal 
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their  intentions  from  women,  in  such  matters  as 
these,  and  believe  themselves  justified  in  using 
any  means  to  do  so.  But  now,  Langford,  tell 
me,  as  quickly  as  possible,  what  can  be  done  to 
prove  you  innocent?  what  is  there  that,  my 
father  or  myself  can  do  to  free  you  from  a 
situation  so  painful  ?" 

"  I  know  little,"  replied  Langford,  "  that  can 
be  done  under  present  circumstances.  It  is 
their  task  to  prove  that  I  am  guilty,  more  than 
mine  to  show  that  I  am  innocent — but  I  hear 
steps  upon  the  stairs;  who  have  we  here,  I 
wonder  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  he  opened  *the  door  into  the 
other  room,  which  Bertha  had  closed  behind 
her;  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  as  the 
reader  may  have  anticipated,  the  outer  door 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  Earl  of  Danemore,  with  a  countenance  on 
which  hung  the  thunder-cloud  of  deep  but 
suppressed  wrath,  strode  in,  followed  close  by 
Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

The  colour  came  and  went  rapidly  in  Alice's 
cheek,  and  her  heart  boat  very  quick.   The  ser- 
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vant  in  the  outer  room  looked  tremblingly  to- 
wards Mistress  Bertha;  but  Bertha  herself 
remained  totally  unmoved,  with  her  long  sinewy 
hands,  clad  in  their  white  mittens,  resting  calmly 
upon  each  other,  and  her  dark  eyes  raised  full 
upon  the  Earl,  while  not  a  quiver  of  the  lip 
or  a  movement  of  the  eyelids  betrayed  that  she 
was  aifected  by  any  emotion  whatsoever.  Lang- 
ford  drew  a  little  closer  to  the  side  of  Alice, 
while  the  Earl  turned  his  first  wrath  upon 
the  servant. 

His  words  were  few  and  low,  but  they  were 
fully  indicative  of  what  was  passing  in  his 
heart  "  I  commanded,''  he  said,  "  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  here !  You  have 
disobeyed  my  commands.  —  Answer  me  not  a 
word.  —  You  have  disobeyed  my  commands, 
and  you  shall  have  cause  to  remember  it  to  the 
last  day  of  your  life.  —  Silence,  I  say  I  Get 
you  gone,  and  send  hither  Wilton  and  the  other 
groom  of  the  chambers.  Madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, advancing  towards  Alice,  with  a  bitter 
and  sarcastic  sneer  curling  his  lip,  <<  Madam, 
long  as   I  have  had  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
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quaintance,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so 
skilful  a  tactitian  till  to-day.  To  engage  me 
with  your  serviceable  and  convenient  father, 
while  you  came  hither  to  lay  your  plans  with  a 
personage  accused  of  the  murder  of  my  son,  is 
a  stroke,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  great  politician  — *' 

Alice  had  turned  pale  when  first  he  ap- 
proached her;  but  at  the  words,  "your  service- 
able and  convenient  father,"  the  blood  rushed 
up  into  her  cheek ;  and  though,  while  turning  to 
look  at  Sir  Walter,  whose  eyes  were  beginning 
to  flash  with  indignation,  she  suffered  the  Earl 
to  finish  his  sentence,  she  stopped  him  at  the 
word  "politician,"  by  raising  her  hand  sucU 
denly,  and  then  replied  at  once,  with  her  sweet 
musical  voice  sounding  strangely  melodious 
after  the  harsh  tone  in  which  I^rd  Danemore 
had  been  speaking,  — 

"  Forbear,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "forbear  !  Let 
me  prevent  you  from  using  any  more  words  that 
you  will  be  ashamed  of  and  grieve  for  hereafter. 
My  motive  in  coming  to  this  house  to-day  was 
any  thing  but  that  which  you  imply.  I  came, 
my  Lord,   because   I    feared  that  my  father, 

si 
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justly  irritated  at  some  unworthy  ti:eatment, 
might  act  towards  Lord  Danemore  as  Lord 
Danemore  is  now  acting  towards  me — that  is  to 
say,  might  speak  angry  words  which  he  would 
soon  be  sorry  for.  I  found,  however,  my  Lord, 
that  the  kind  gentleness  of  that  father's  heart 
was  already  sufficient  to  make  him  forget  the 
injuries  which  Lord  Danemore  sought  to  inflict, 
in  the  sorrow  which  Lord  Danemore  now  ex- 
perienced; and,  though  there  was  a  time,  my 
Lord,  when  I  believed  that  the  voice  of  Alice 
Herbert  had  some  power  to  soothe,  to  tran- 
quillise,  and  to  console  you,  I  did  not  flatter 
myself  that  such  was  the  case  now ;  and  I  re- 
mained, in  consequence  without." 

The  Earl  seemed  somewhat  moved.  He 
had  listened  in  silence,  and  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  with  an  air  of  attention  and 
thought.  When  she  paused,  however,  he  de- 
manded, but  in  a  softer  tone,  "And  your 
coming  here.  Madam,  —  here,  into  this  room, 
was,  doubtless,  perfectly  accidental; — a  singular 
coincidence  brought  you  into  the  apartments  of 
this  worthy  gentleman." 
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"  No,  my  Lord,**  replied  Alice,  with  a  degree 
of  calm  dignity  that  set  his  sneers  at  defiance, 
^'  quite  on  the  contrary;  as  soon  as  I  found 
that  Captain  Langford  was  still  here,  I  asked 
Mistress  Bertha  to  conduct  me  to  see  him, 
which,  your  Lordship  will  see,  was  very  na- 
tural," she  added,  with  the  colour  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  in  her  cheek,  "  if  you  con- 
der,  first,  that  he  was  severely  injured  in  my 
defence;  next,  that  I  have  promised  him  my 
hand ;  and,  lastly,  that  I  knew  him  to  be  both 
unjustly  charged  with  a  great  crime,  and  in 
the  power  of  one  who  sometimes  suiFers  a 
nature,  originally  most  noble,  to  be  influenced 
too  much  by  strong  passions,  anda  judgment^ 
originally  clear  and  right,  to  be  darkened  and 
obscured  by  his  own  desires  and  prejudices.  — - 
My  Lord,"  she  added,  "  the  tone  which  you  are 
pleased  to  assume  towards  me  obliges  me  to 
speak  candidly ;  I  thought  it  very  possible  that, 
circumstanced  as  he  is,  and  in  your  power,  this 
gentleman  might  meet  with  obstacles  in  esta- 
blishing his  innocence,  and  in  communicating 
with  those  who  would  defend  and  advise  him* 
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Under  these  circumstances,  I  acted  as  I  have 
acted,  in  order  to  bear  any  communication  from 
him,  either  to  my  father,  or  to  any  other  person 
with  whom  he  might  think  fit  to  take  counsel." 

"Madam,**  replied  the  Ear),  with  far  less 
acerbity  of  manner  thai>  before, "  I  find  that  you 
can  judge  severely,  too.  This  gentleman  shall 
have  every  opportunity  of  provinghis  innocence." 

•*  lliat,  my  Lord,  I  will  take  care  of,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Walter  Herbert ;  "  for  I  certainly  will 
not  trusty  in  the  case  of  my  friend,  to  the  justice 
of  those  who,  without  a  shadow  of  reason,  first 
charged  him  with  a  crime  of  which  he  is  in- 
nocent, and  then  acted  towards  him  as  if  they 
had  nearly  proved  him  guilty." 

"  He  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  proving 
his  innocence,"  reiterated  the  Earl,  sternly ; "  but 
Sir  Walter  Herbert  is  the  man  who  judges  too 
hastily.  But  yesterday,  I  said  to  this  same  gen- 
tleman, this  Captain  Langford,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  himself,  that  his  bare  word  not  to  quit 
these  apartments,  was  sufficient.  To-day,  I  say 
that  those  bolts  and  bars,  strong  as  they  are, 
are  not  tm)  strong  to  guard  him  withal :  for  I 
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liave  not  only  received,  as  you  well  know,  the 
confirmation  of  my  poor  son's  death;  but  I 
have  it  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  saw  him,  that  the  man  who 
stands  before  us,  after  separating  from  that  son 
in  the  park,  was  seen  by  four  different  people 
galloping  up  towards  the  very  moor  and  at  the 
Very  time  at  which  the  unhappy  boy  was  mur- 
dered. He  shall  have  the  full  opportunity  of 
explaining  or  disproving  this  hereafter;  at  pre- 
sent, he  is  a  close  prisoner  here,  till  he  can  be 
removed  to-morrow  to  the  county  gaol." 

Alice's  cheek  grew  very  pale  as  the  Earl 
spoke ;  not  that  she  for  one  moment  sufiered 
her  confidence  in  Langford's  innocence  to  be 
shaken ;  not  that  one  doubt  or  one  suspicion 
ever  crossed  her  mind ;  but  tliat  the  words  used 
by  the  f^rl  were  such  as  to  call  up  before  the 
eye  of  imagination  every  dark  and  painful 
object  which  could  by  any  chance  connect 
itself  with  her  lover's  situation.  The  image 
of  Langford,  in  the  county  gaol,  immured  in  a 
close  noisome  cdl,  as  a  common  felon,  together 
wifh  all  that  she  knew  and  all  that  she  had 
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rheard  of ^ the  prisons  of  England,  —-which  were 
then  .a  disgrace  to  the  land, —  presented  itself 
t0  her  mind,and  made  her  heart  sink  within  her. 
«  The  eyes  of  her  lover,  however,  were  upon 
her.  He  saw  the  colour  fade  away  in  her 
cheek;  he  saw  the  anxious  quivering  of  that 
beautiful  lip  which  had  so  lately  spoken  boldly 
in  his  defence ;  but  Langford  knew  and  under- 
stood the  heart  whose  treasured  affection  he 
had  obtained,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  he 
.pressed  it  to  his  lips,  saying,  '^  Fear  not,  dear 
Alice  !  Let  them  do  their  worst  So  confident 
am  I  in  my  own  innocence,  and  in  the  just  laws 
of  a  free  land,  that  not  the  slightest  apprehen- 
uon  crosses  my  mind,  though  I  may  see  a  dis- 
position to  deny  me  justice.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem  to  you,  I  am  well  contented  to 
j:)emain  in  this  house  for  some  time  longer ;  and 
perhaps,"  he  added^  ^<  I  could,  even  by  a  single 
word,  change  entirely  the  feelings  and  views  of 
its  noble  owner." 

"  I  may  understand  you  better  than  you 
think.  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  gazing  upon  him 
.with  the  same  knitted  brow ;  "  I  may  know  you 
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better  than  you  believe ;  but  you  would  find  it 
difficult  to  change  my  views  and  purposes.  At 
present  I  have  but  to  say,  that  I  cannot  suffer 
Mistress  Alice  Herbert  to  remain  here  any 
longer.  Bertha,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
hopsekeeper,  "  you  have  done  bitterly  wrong  in 
bringing  her  hither.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  you  knew  not,  how  wrong ;  but  I  will  deal 
with  you  hereafter  upon  this  matter." 

**  Earl  of  Danemore,  I  did  right !"  replied 
the  woman,  ^^  and  I  tell  you  that  it  is  you  who 
know  pot  that  which  you  are  doing ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  repent." 

The  Earl's  brow  grew  very  dark,  but  he  evi- 
dently made  a  great  effort  to  command  bis 
passions,  and  he  only  replied,  "  You  have 
served  me  too  faithfully  and  too  long  for  my 
anger  to  have  way.  But  provoke  me  no 
further ;  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  bear  with  your 
bold  temper.  Now,  Madam,"  he  contiimed, 
turning  to  Alice,  "  we  wait  your  pleasure." 

Langford  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  and 
grasped  that  which  Sir  Walter  extended  towards 
him ;  "  Farewell,"  he  said, — "  Farewell,  for  the 
present     It  is  useless  to  stay  longer  now.     All 
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that  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  engage  some 
person  learned  in  the  law  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings against  me,  in  case  I  should  not  be 
liberated  before  to-morrow  evening.  I  fear 
nothing  in  the  straight-forward  course  of  jus- 
tice; but  there  are  circumstances  in  my  situa* 
tion  and  in  my  fate'' — and  as  he  spoke  he  fixed 
hfa  eyes  upon  the  Earl  —  "  which  may  bring 
persecution  upon  me,  though  they  ought  to 
have  the  most  opposite  effect'* 

The  Earl  returned  his  look  steadfastly  and 
sternly,  then  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  imving 
his  hand  ceremoniously  towards  the  door, 
followed  Sir  Walter  and  Alice  out  of  the  room. 
He  found  the  servants  that  he  had  sent  for  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  gave  them  charge  to 
guard  the- prisoner  better  than  he  had  been  pre- 
viously guarded,  to  keep  the  door  constantly 
locked,  and  to  remain,  the  one  at  watch  on  the 
outside  of  the  door,  while  the  other  kept  guard 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  then  walked  slowly 
down  into  the  vestibule,  and,  in  cold  silence  on 
all  parts,  saw  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter  mount 

their  horses  and  depart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Could  wc  but  have  the  lieart  of  the  wicked 
laid  o{>en  before  us;  could  we  but  see 
how  it  is  torn  and  wrung  by  the  evil  passions 
that  harbour  within  it;  could  we  but  mark  how 
even  in  the  strongest  and  most  determined 
breast,  when  bent  upon  evil  purposes,  or  en- 
gaged in  wicked  acts,  fear  and  apprehension 
go  hand  in  hand  with  every  deed  of  evil, 
while  repentances,  remorse,  and  punishment 
ibllow  more  slowly,  though  not  less  surely,  in 
the  distance; — what  an  instructive,  what  an 
awful  lesson  it  would  be,  and  how  fearfully 
we  should  shrink  back  from  the  commission  of 
the  first  crime,  as  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which,  once  overleapt,  dashes  us  down  over  a 
thousand  pointed  rocks,  even  into  the  gulf  of 
hell  itself ! 

When  Sir  Walter  and  Alice  Herbert  had  left 
him,  the  Earl  of  Danemore  pressed  his  hand 
upon  his  buruiog  brow  for  a  few  moments,  wliile 
wild  and  thrilling  thoughts, —  all  painCuI,  all 
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angry,  all  evil, —  crossed  and  recrossed  each 
other  through  his  brain.     He  then  turned  with 
a  rapid  step,  and  entered  the  room,  where  the 
lawyer  had  lingered  behind,  fearing  to  follow  to 
a  scene  where  the  violent  passions  whicli  he 
knew  existed  in  his  patron's  breast  were  likely 
to  be  excited  into  fury.     The  Earl  closed  the 
door,  and  casting  himself  down  into  a  chair^ 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
.  He  was  roused,  however,  in  a  moment,  by  a 
voice  saying,  "  Do  not  grieve  so,  Danemore ;  do- 
not  grieve  so.  It's  a  sad  thing,  truly,  to  have  one's 
fine  boy  killed,  and  never  see  him[again ;  but  we 
must  all  die  once,  and  you'll  die  too,  and  very 
likely  not  long  first,  for  you  are  an  old  man  now. 
*nien  we  shall  be  all  comfortable  again  when 
We  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  mole's  habitation. 
Let  me  speak  to  him,   Master  Kinsight ;  why 
should  not  I  comfort   him? — We  should   all 
eomfort  each  other." 

"  I  have  been  trying,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
lawyer,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  as  the  Earl 
raised  his  eyes  towards  the  half-witted  man,  "1 
liare  been  trying  to  get  out  of  this  foolish  fellow 
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who  were  the  people  that  he  saw  bury  your 
Lordship's  noble  son.  He  acknowledges  that 
he  knows  them  all,  but  declares  that  he  will 
never  mention  the  names  of  any  of  them." 

The  Earl  passed  his  hand  once  or  twice 
before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  clear  away  other  images 
from  before  his  mental  vision,  ere  he  returned 
to  the  subject  which  was  again  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  him. 

♦*  He  shall  be  made  to  tell,"  he  said,  at  length, 
in  a  stern  tone)  knitting  his  dark  brows  as  he 
spoke,  "  he  shall  be  made  to  tell,  after  he  has. 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  poor  boy  lies." 

"  Why,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  lawyer, 
«  we  do  not  need  his  help  for  that,  as  he  himself 
says  that  it  was  under  the  beech  trees  by  the 
meer ;  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  your 
Lordship  will  make  him  speak,  for  I  have  been 
trying  for  this  half  hour,  threatening  him  with 
your  Lordship's  displeasure,  and  to  have  liim 
put  in  the  cage,  and  every  thing  I  could  think 
cf,  but  without  effect." 

<^  There  are  ways  would  make  the  dumb 
speak,"  replied  the  Earl.  "  I  have  seen,—"  he 
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continued  ;  but  then,  suddenly  breaking  oif,  he 
changed  his  form  of  speech,  and  added,  ^'  I 
have  heard,  I  mean  to  say,  of  old  Spaniards  in 
the  new  world,  who  loved  their  gold  better 
than  their  life,  and  would  have  died  sooner  than 
reveal  the  spot  where  their  treasures  were 
hidden ;  and  yet  there  have  been  found  ways 
to  make  them  speak, —  there  have  been  found 
means  to  make  them  scream  forth  the  name 
of  every  treasure-cave  they  had." 

"  But,  my  Lord,**  replied  the  lawyer,  with  a 
somewhat  apprehensive  look,  "  but,  my  Lord, 
you  know  in  this  country  we  dare  not  make 
use  of  any  such  means." 

The  Earl  gazed  at  him  sternly,  and  yet 
somewhat  contemptuously.  "  We  will  do  every 
thing  lawfully.  Master  Lawyer,"  he  said ;  "  we 
will  do  every  thing  lawfully.  First,  we  are 
justified,  I  think,  in  keeping  this  good  man  in 
strict  confinement  till  he  has  declared  tlie 
names  of  the  murderers  or  their  accomplices* 
Next,  I  believe  there  is  no  law  which  can  com- 
pel us,  till  he  is  fully  committed,  to  give  him 
either  meat  or  drink ;  neither  are  we  told  Uiul 
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light  must  be  admitted  to  the  place  wliere  he  i£i 
held.  Dost  thou  hear,  Sir  Fool?  If  thou 
tellest  not  immediately  the  names  of  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  hellish  act,  thou 
shalt  be  shut  up  without  a  crust  of  bread,  or  a 
drop  of  water,  or  a  ray  of  light;  and  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  darkness,  shall  be  your  com- 
panions till  you  do  tell." 

The  unhappy  man  gazed  in  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  wandering  and  haggard  look,  as  if 
he  scarcely  understood  or  believed  the  menaces 
held  out  to  him.  He  replied,  at  lengtli,  however, 
in  a  low  sad  tone,  "  I  have  vowed  a  vow,  and  it 
can't  be  broken.  They  call  me  mad,  but  I  never 
broke  a  promise,  or  told  a  falsehood  in  my  life. 
Let  the  wise  ones  say  as  much  if  they  can.  No ! 
you  may  quench  the  light  of  these  eyes  for  ever, 
you  may  deny  me  food  or  make  me  perish  of 
thirst,  but  you  shall  never  make  me  tell  one 
word  more  than  I  have  told,** 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  we  shall 
5^  j"  and  he  added  a  few  indistinct  words  to  the 
lawyer,  who  withdrew,  and  almost  immediately 
returned  again,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
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of  the  lower  grade  of  6ei*ving  men»  who  instantly 
laid  hands  upon  the  object  of  the  Earl's  indig-- 
nation,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  room,  to 
fulfil  the  orders  which  they  previously  received 
by  the  mouth  of  the  attorney. 

After  they  were  gone,  Lord  Danemore  paused 
for  a  moment  thoughtfully,  and  the  shadows  of 
dark  passions  might  be  seen  traversing  his  high, 
and  haughty  brow.  Ere  he  spoke  he  recovered 
his  calmness,  and  there  was  even  a  degree  of 
melandioly  in  his  tone  as  he  said,  ^^Men  drive  me 
to  things  that  I  would  not  willingly  do.  It  is  not. 
the  fault  of  the  lion  that  he  is  a  beast  of  prey, 
nor  would  he,  except  when  pressed  by  need,  de- 
stroy or  devour  any  being,  if  the  hunters  did  not 
torment  him  by  pursuit  There  is  a  weakness  in 
my  heart  towards  this  youth  which  must  be  con- 
quered. I  cannot  view  him  as  the  murderer  of 
my  son,  although  the  tidings  we  have  this  day 
received  would  in  some  degree  prove  this  to  be 
the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  will  conquer  such  feel- 
ings. I  will  overcome  such  folly,  for  these  very 
papers  prove  more  than  ever  that  it  is  necessary 
he  should  be  removed  from  my  path." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  packet  * 
of  bills  of  exchange,  which  had  been  sealed  up, 
and  remained  upon  the  table. 

Tlie  lawyer  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  look  of 
some  wonder  and  inquiry ;  but  the  Earl  pro- 
ceeded without  explanation. 

"  You  will  act  as  we  before  determined,"  he 
said ;  "  the  evidence  that  we  have  got  is  now 
strong  ;  you  will  take  means  still  further  to 
strengthen  it  There  wants  but  one  link  in 
the  chain.  Amongst  all  those  that  you  know 
in  the  country  round,  cannot  some  one  be 
found,  think  you,  to  supply  that  link? — some 
poacher,  some  deer  stealer,  who  may  have  seen 
the  shot  fired,  or  the  blow  struck,  while  lurking 
about  on  his  unlawful  avocations  ? — Some  one 
who  might  merit  forgiveness  for  his  otiier 
ofifences  by  bearing  testimony  in  this  matter?  " 

The  lawyer  looked  down,  and  hesitated. 
Although  his  nature  was  no  ways  scrupulous) 
yet  the  bold,  straight  forward,  uncompromising 
decision  of  his  patron  alarmed  rather  than 
^couraged  him. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  Lord,*'  he  said,  in  a 
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low  tone ;  ^^  nothing  sliall  be  wanting  that  I  can 
do;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can  let  the 
matter  prove  itself,  it  would  be  much  better 
than  risking  any  thing  by  manufacturing  tes« 
timony.'* 

^*  See  that  he  escape  me  not,"  said  the  £arl| 
sternly ;  ^*  see  that  he  escape  me  not  Woe  be 
unto  you  should  he  do  so.  Trifle  not  with 
petty  means,  Sir.  Timidity  in  such  mattei*s  i% 
ruin.  Boldly,  fearlessly,  but  skilfully  and 
carefully,  pursue  your  plan.  You  have  already 
the  strongest  of  all  foundations  to  build  upon« 
See  that  you  build  well,  or  you  shall  answer  to 
me  for  it.  And  now  to  other  matters,  though 
connected,  as  you  will  see,  with  that  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  This  Sir  Walter  Herbert  must 
be  dealt  with  immediately.  If  we  do  not  at  once 
engage  him  so  deeply  in  his  own  affairs  that  ho 
shall  have  neither  time,  nor  wisli,  nor  oppor« 
tunity  to  meddle  with  others,  he  will  find 
means  to  mar  our  schemes,  and  disappoint  all 
our  expectations.  Besides,  you  know  my 
feelings  on  the  subject;  with  him  the  matter 
must  be  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion." 
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**  That  may  well  be  done,  my  Lord/'  re- 
plied the  lawyer ;  "  now  that  he  has  tendered 
you,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  that  which  you 
cannot  accept,  it  is  very  natural  that  you  aliould 
immediately  take  measures  against  him.  I 
myself  am  not  much  skilled  in  such  matters, 
and  might  make  some  mistake;  but  I  saw 
yesterday  at  the  town-house  a  peraon  who  is 
now  down  here  upon  some  special  business, 
whom  I  can  well  trust,  and  who  will,  I  know,  so 
manage  the  matter  that  once  having  fixed  his 
hands  upon  this  knight,  no  turn,  no  shifV,  no 
evasion,  scarcely  even  the  power  of  the  law 
itself,  will  make  him  let  go  his  hold" 

"  Indeed  !  *'  said  the  Earl,  "  indeed  !  Pray, 
who  is  this  tenacious  personage  ?  " 

<<  His  name,  my  Lord,  is  Bolland,"  replied 
the  lawyer  ;  ^^  he  is  a  man  who  in  the  good  city 
of  London  has  made  himself  a  reputation  little 
inferior  to  that  of  a  great  general.  His  origin,  in- 
deed, was  somewhat  low,  having  been  a  butcher 
in  the  City,  a  bankrupt,  with  some  suspicion  of 
fraud  in  his  transactions,  and  for  a  certain  period, 

we  are  told,  a  gambler  in  a  small  way  of  trade.'' 
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**  A  goodly  commencement  for  a  future  law- 
yer,'' said  the  Earl,  with  a  bitter  sneer  curling  his 
lip;  "  of  course  he  has  prospered  in  the  world  ?*' 

**  Your  Lordship's  pardon,"  replied  the  other, 
somewhat  sharply,  "  he  is  no  lawyer,  nor  has 
aught  to  do  with  the  law  but  in  following  its 
mandates.  He  is  now  a  sheriff's  officer  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  but  he  is  not  one  to 
scruple  at  where  he  exercises  his  calling.  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  amassing  great  wealth  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  deals  with  his  poor 
patients;  sometimes  suffering  them  to  go  at 
large,  on  payment  of  a  weekly  sum ;  sometimes 
even  furnishing  them  with  money  when  he 
thinks,  that  by  putting  them  in  this  or  that 
calling,  he  can  ensure  to  himself  cent  per  cent, 
repayment ;  but  never  does  he  suffer  any  one 
to  slip  through  his  fingers;  and  if  your  Lord- 
ship will  permit  me,  I  will  mount  my  horse 
directly,  seek  out  Master  Bolland,  and  charge 
him  to  execute  a  writ  against  this  Sir  Walter." 

"Do,  do,"  said  the  Earl;  "but  yet,"  he 
continued,  "  I  fear  that  all  we  can  do  will 
hardly  be  in  time  to  prevent  this  meddling  old 
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man, — fool  I  will  tiot  call  him,  for  fool  he  is 
not,— from  taking  such  steps  as  may  embarrass 
our  proceedings." 

*'  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  ^^  I  do  not  know ;  but  one  thing  I  can 
answer  for,  that  if  you  but  trust  the  matter  to 
me  and  Bolland,  and  pay  him  well  for  his 
trouble,  Sir  Walter  Herbert  shall  be  in  the 
county  gaol  ere  the  sun  goes  down  to-night." 

**  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  "  that  were 
quick,  indeed.  Promise  him  this  night  an  hun- 
dred pounds  if  he  contrives  to  execute  the  writ 

as  you  mention.  Now  go,"  continued  the  Earl ; 
*'  no  time  must  be  lost." 

But  as  he  saw  the  lawyer  rise  to  obey  his 
directions,  a  look  of  doubt  and  hesitation  Ccime 
over  his  countenance  for  a  moment.  "  My 
poor  boy  loved  the  girl,"  he  said,  "  and  there- 
in there  is  a  tie  between  those  Herberts  and 
myself  which  I  feel  to  be  a  weakness,  and 
yet  it  comes  upon  me  even  now,  when  I  think 
I  am  destroying  the  father  of  one  for  whom 
lie  felt  so  tenderly.  Stay,  Master  Attorney, 
stay  !     My  poor  boy  loved  the  girl  ! " 
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Accuned  be  all  those,  doubly  accursed,  who» 
when  better  feelings  are  coining  over  our 
hearts, — when  the  well  of  sweet  waters  is  gush* 
ing  up,  which  is  found  somewhere  in  almost  every 
desert, — when  a  touch  of  human  aifection  is 
softening  tlic  liarsh  asperity  of  anger,  blunting 
the  sting  of  hatred,  or  relaxing  the  iron  grasp  of 
revenge  ! — accursed  be  all  those,  I  say,  who  at 
such  moments  come  in,  and  rouse  up  again  within 
us  die  evil  passions  that  have  been  lulled  to  sleep, 
and  might,  perchance,  be  strangled  in  their 
slumber,  if  some  fiendish  voice  from  without 
did  not  waken  them  into  fresh  activity. 

The  lawyer  saw  the  shade  of  unwonted  gentle- 
ness, that  passed  over  his  patron's  countenance, 
with  pain,  for  his  own  mind  was  made  up  alto- 
gether of  the  considerations  of  petty  interest, 
and  he  foresaw  loss  in  any  relaxation  of  the 
other's  harsh  determinations. 

With  the  skill  of  a  demon,  he  instantly  per- 
ceived how  he  might  turn  the  rare  drop  of 
honey  into  gall  and  bitterness ;  and  he  replied, 
**  Yes,  my  Lord,  be  did  love  her, — he  did  love 
her  dearly,  but  she  did  not  love  him  as  he  de- 
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served  to  be  loved ;  and  the  last  moii  painful 
feelings  of  all  his  life  were  brought  about  by 
her  conduct  to  him." 

^'  It  is  true,"  said  the  Earl,  frowning ;  <<  it  it 
true  !  Go,  and  lose  no  time.  I  have  a  sad  task 
before  me  in  the  mean  time,  and  I  would  fain 
have  intrusted  you  with  it,  Master  Kinsight, 
but  it  cannot  be.  You  would  not  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  accomplish  both." 

"  Pray  what  may  it  be,  my  Lord  ?  "  demanded 
the  lawyer  eagerly,  fearful  of  losing  some  other 
lucrative  occupation.  ^^  My  business  witli 
Bolland  will  be  over  in  a  minute.  I  give  him 
but  directions,  and  trust  the  rest  to  him.  Pray 
what  may  it  be  ?  " 

**  Can  you  not  divine,  man  ?"  demanded  the 
Earl,  fixing  his  large  stern  eyes  upon  him; 
^can  you  not  divine,  that  it  is  to  seek  and 
bring  home  the  dead  body  of  ray  unhaj^y  son 
from  the  spot  where  this  idiot  says  they  have 
laid  him." 

<^  Oh !  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  the  laiw3^r,  with 
some  touch  of  human  feeling  breaking  ev^a 
through  liis  sordid  nature,  like  a  misty  ray  ofsun- 
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ghine  streaming  through  a  dark  cloud ;  *^  Oii ! 

my  Lord,  such  is  no  task  for  you.  It  would  wring 

your  heart  sadly  to  be  present  yourself.  Besides, 

the  magistrates  ought  to  be  there.    Now  after  I 

haTB  spdcen  with  Bolland,  and  left  the  business 

in  his  hands,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas  Waller, 

and  go  with   them  to  the  spot.     Leave  it  to 
me,  my  Lord,  leave  it  to  me ;  and  if  I  bring 

those  two  wortliy  justices  over  here  with  me, 
we  may^  perhaps,  find  some  means  of  making 
this  half«-witted  man  give  us  furtlier  inform- 
aliKMi  regarding  the  murderers." 
.  ^  Bring  them  not !  bring  them  not!"  replied 
the  Earl  vehemently.  "  Mark  me,  my  good 
friend !  In  this  matter  I  am  moved  by  many 
very  opposite  feelings.  You  know — you  must 
feel,  jEor  you  are  a  father  yourself,  how  I  thirst 
to  discover,  and  to  drink  the  heart's  blood  of 
my  son's  murderer !  and  yet  I  doubt  that  this 
fool,  if  forced  to  speak  to  any  other  ear  but  my 
own,  might  reveal  matter  which  might  tend  to 
exculpate  him  whom  we  have  there  shut  up 
above,  and  who  must  be  swept  from  my  path  if  I 
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would  have  any  peace  during  my  remaining 
years. — I  am  not  a  man  to  live  in  doubt  or 
hesitation ;  and  as  soon  as  any  man  gives  me 
cause  to  fear  him,  the  matter  between  us  must 
be  brought  to  an  issue  at  once,  and  he  or  I 
must  fall  I  No,"  he  added,  "  no  I  bring  not 
those  men  hither,  I  am  sick  of  them.  We  must 
use  them  as  tools,  but  not  let  them  use  us. 
Take  them  then  with  you  to  search  under  the 
beech  trees,  but  bring  them  not  hither  !  When 
all  is  done,  return  yourself  and  let  me  know.  I 
shall  have  occupation  enough  in  the  mean  time 
to  busy  my  thoughts  with  things  less  sad, 
though  not  less  painful  perhaps,  than  the  task 
which  I  make  over  to  you ; — and  now  go 
quickly." 

"  Shall  I  take  these  papers  with  me  ? "  de- 
manded the  lawyer,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
packet  of  bills  of  exchange  which  had  been 
sealed  up  before  Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

"  No ! "  answered  the  Earl  sternly ;  *<  leave 
them  where  they  are." 

"  I  thought  they  were  to  be  deposited  with 
me,"    rejoined    the    agent     with   a   lingering 
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affection  for  the  money  which  he  could  not 
restrain,  even  though  he  feared  to  offend  his 
patron. 

"  I  say,  Sir,  leave  them  where  they  are,  and 
go  upon  your  errand,"  rejoined  the  Earl,  in  a 
tone  that  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  and 
without  uttering  another  word,  he  pointed 
towards  the  door,  and  drove  the  lawyer  out  of 
the  room  by  the  fierce  sternness  of  his  gaze. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  and  the  door  closed, 
the  Earl  took  up  the  packet  and  deliberately 
broke  the  seals :  then  examined  each  of  the 
papers  minutely,  muttering  as  he  did  it,  ^^  I 
thought  so, — I  thought  so ;  they  have  watched 
all  that  I  have  done;  they  have  tracked  me 
from  land  to  land,  and  they  have  gained  that 
knowledge  of  my  past  deeds  which  they  think 
will  give  them  power  over  me,  and  force  me  to 
do  that  which  they  know  I  would  never  do 
without.  But  they  shall  find  themselves 
mistuken.  Yet  when  I  think  upon  all  the 
pasi,  the  memory  of  friendship  and  of  love  is 
stronger  even  than  hatred  and  apprehension ; 
and  I  find   that  the  lines  graven  on  the  soft 
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heart  of  youth  in  early  days,  may  be  crossed 
and  traversed  by  many  others  in  after  life,  but 
can  never  wholly  be  erased.  Would  to  God 
til  at  thoy  had  not  driven  me  to  it !  would  to 
God  that  they  did  not  thrust  themselves  in  the 
path  of  one  who  is  forced  to  go  forward  on  his 
way ;  who  cannot,  who  must  not,  go  back ;  who 
must  trample  on  all  that  oppose  him  !  But  I 
am  weak  again ;  I  am  weak  to  think  of  such 
things.  He  has  sought  his  fate,  and  he  must 
find  it.  Yet  I  will  see  him  once  more ;  I  will 
make  myselfsureof  myself  and  of  him  before  I 
do  that  which  can  never  be  recalled ;  but  not 
now, — not  in  the  broad  day.  He  is  too  like 
the  dead,  and  the  dark  glimmer  of  the  lamp,  or 
the  blue  gleam  of  the  lightning,  gives  the  cmly 
light  by  which  we  should  meet  I  doubt  that 
woman  Bertha,  too ;  I  doubt  her  much :  but 
yet  I  love  not  to  question  her  about  such  things ; 
for  she  will  come  harshly  upon  the  bitter  sub- 
ject of  the  past,  and  will  turn  once  more  those 
memories,  which  time  is  softening  and  rendering 
more  gentle,  into  all  that  is  dark,  and  bitter, 
and  fearful." 
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Such  were  some  of  the  words  that  broke 
from  the  bosom  of  a  man  torn  by  con- 
tending passions.  They  were  spoken  also: 
they  were  words  as  well  as  thoughts ;  for  he 
was  one  with  whom  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
patient spirit  within,  especially  in  his  soli- 
tary moments,  often  mastered  the  guard  set 
habitually  upon  the  lips,  and  gave  voice  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  when  alone,  which  he 
most  anxiously  concealed  when  the  watchful 
and  oppressive  world  was  round  about  him. 

Again  and  again  he  looked  over  those  papers, 
and  again  and  again  some  new  comment  sprang 
to  his  lips ;  but  his  thoughts  evidently  became 
more  and  more  painful  as  his  mind  was  drawn 
forcibly  back  to  dwell  upon  the  past ;  and  at 
length,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he 
gave  way  to  many  a  bitter  and  mingled  feeling, 
and  groaned  aloud  in  agony  of  heart,  as  he 
recollected  the  deeds  he  had  done, — the  flowers 
he  had  trampled  on, — the  treasures  he  had 
scattered  from  his  path,  never  to  be  found 
again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

About  four  hours  after  the  period  at  which  we 
dosed  the  last  Chapter,  a  number  of  persons 
were  to  be  seen  collected  between  the  grove  of 
beech  trees  on  the  moor  and  the  long  sheet  of 
shallow  water  called  Up  Water  Mere.  They 
were  of  a  varied  and  a  motley  character ;  for 
there,  might  be  seen  the  worshipful  and  the 
honourable  of  the  county  on  horseback;  and 
thence  downward,  going  in  progression  through 
the  ownership  of  many  a  four-footed  beast, 
appeared  all  classes  of  the  community,  till  you 
came  to  the  poorest  of  poor  labourers,  who  had 
not  even  a  cur  to  follow  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  group,  and  leading  its 
operations  with  pompous  dignity,  appeared  the 
portly  persons  of  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir 
Thomas  Waller:  and  behind  them  again,  prompt- 
ing tlieir  motions,  though  appearing  to  submit  to 
their  will,  were  four  other  personages  on  horse- 
back ;  tliat  is  to  say,  their  own  joint  clerk  as 
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justices  of  the  peace ;  Master  Nicolas  clerk 
of  the  receiver  of  the  county,  whose  narrow 
escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  we 
have  recorded  in  another  place ;  Master  Kin- 
sight,  attomey-at-law,  agent  and  lawyer  to  the 
Earl  of  Danemore;  and  a  certain  black-bearded^ 
round-&ced,  keen-eyed  gentleman,  strong^ 
though  not  long,  in  limb,  mounted  upon  a 
spirited  blood  nag,  with  a  certain  knowing  look 
both  about  master  and  beast  which  betokened 
in  each  great  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

The  lawyer  Kinsight  called  him  Master 
Bolland,  and  often  commented  to  him  in  a 
whisper  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  party 
they  accompanied.  Bolland  rarely  made  an 
verbal  reply,  but  he  looked  volumes ;  and  the 
wink  of  his  black  eye  was  made,  by  its  different 
characters,  to  express  almost  as  many  things 
as  Lord  Burleigh's  shake  of  the  head. 

The  greater  part  of  the  body  had  come  thither 
in  procession  from  the  neighbouring  county 
town.  Some  had  joined  it  in  the  way,  and  some 
had  been  found  already  waiting  on  the  heath ; 
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but  as  socm  at  the  whole  party  was  assembled  by 
the  side  of  the  beech  trees  a  perquisition  was 
commenced  in  order  to  discover  any  ground 
iR^ich  migbi  seem  toliave  been  recently  moved; 
and,  ere  any  very  long  search  had  been  made, 
a  port  of  the  thin  green  turf  showed,,  amidst  the 
rank  blades  of  grass  which  covered  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees,  a  quantity  of  scattered  mould, 
clearly  indicating  that  there  was  tlie  spot  they 
sought* 

As  soon  as  tliis  discovery  was  made,  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  It  was  found  that, 
with  a  degree  of  foresight  common  to  county 
magistrates  in  those  days,  the  worthy  and 
worshipful  knights  who  came  to  exhume  tlie 
body  reported  to  be  interred  there,  liad  for- 
gotten to  order  any  spades,  shovels,  or  pickaxes 
to  be  brought  with  them ;  and  there  they  were, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  moor,  where  no  im- 
plement of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  within 
Br  mile  or  two.  On  the  first  mention  of  this 
want,  one  of  the  more  active  of  the  lads 
who  had  accompanied  the  party,  set  oil'  as  liard 
as  his  legs  would  carry  him  in  the  direction  of 
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tlielhtle  tcmn  of  Moorhorst;  but  as  that  town 
was  at  dev^nral  miles  distance^  some  of  the  oth^r 
persons  present  suggested  that  it  would  he 
better  to  send  up  to  the  farm  which  had  lately 
been  taken  by  Farmer  Gray,  ju$t  upon  the  edge 
of  the  moor;  and  while  this  suggestion*  was 
actually  being  followed,  a  discussion  naturally 
arose  in  regard  to  Farmer  Gray,  his  character^ 
habits,  appearance,  station,  fortune,  and  farm. 

"  Ay,  he  has  got  a  bad  bargain  of  it,''  said 
a  sturdy  farmer  in  a  white  smock  frock,  which 
concealed  the  greater  part  of  a  strong  short- 
backed  pony  that  he  bestrode;  "ay,  he  has 
got  a  bad  bargain  of  it ;  and  if  he  do  not  muid 
what  he 's  about  he'll  do  for  himself.  I  might 
have  had  the  farm  for  an  old  song  if  I  had 
liked,  but  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
Ix)or  swampy  stuff.  Why  the  place  has  been 
out  of  lease  for  two  years." 

**  He'll  do  very  well,"  grunted  another  of  the 
same  class.  "  I'm  sorry  I  did  not  take  the  place 
myself.  He'll  do  veiT  well;  he  comes  from 
Lincolnshire,  and  knows  that  sort  of  land.  At 
least  I  saw,  *  Franklin  Gray,  Squash-lane,  Lin- 
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colnsliire,'  upon  one  of  his  carts.  He'll  do  very 
well.  He  has  the  finest  horses  in  the  country, 
too." 

"  I  wonder  you  call  those  fine  horses,  Master 
Brown,"  said  a  respectable  labourer,  who  over- 
heard the  conversation ;  "  they  are  no  more 
fitted  for  hard  work  than  my  sick  wife  Jane ; 
and  as  for  the  matter  of  that.  Farmer  Gray  will 
never  be  much  liked  hereabouts,  for  he's  brought 
all  his  own  labourers  with  him,  and  that's  a 
hard  case  upon  the  people  of  the  place.  They 
say  he  has  been  a  soldier,  too ;  and  I'm  sure  he 
don't  look  like  a  farmer,  or  any  thing  half  as 
honest  Why  he  goes  about  in  a  laced  jacket, 
like  a  gentleman ;  and  I  never  saw  him  at 
market,  not  I." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  cried  a  sturdy  drover 
who  had  joined  the  group,  "  he's  as  good  a 
judge  of  cattle,  for  all  that,  as  any  man  in  tliis 
country.  He  knows  a  beast  when  he  sees  it, 
do'sn't  he  ?  Why,  he  bought  half  a  score  of  me 
the  other  day,  and  paid  me  down  drink- 
money  and  all,  without  a  word." 

Such  were  comments  that  took  place  upon 
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Franklin  Gray,  in  one  of  the  groups  into  which 
the  party  had  divided  itself.  Something  si- 
milar,  with  a  very  slight  variation  from  the 
different  class  and  character  of  the  speakers, 
was  taking  place  amongst  the  rest;  and  all  the 
little  investigating  spirit  which  is  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger  in  a  country  place,  espe- 
pically  if  that  stranger  be  somewhat  reserved  in 
his  habits,  was  exercising  itself  in  regard  to 
Franklin  Gray,  amongst  the  wlK)le  of  the  as- 
sembly on  the  moor. 

Lawyer  Kinsight  ventured  to  hint  that  he 
suspected  Farmer  Gray  had  been  a  bankrupt 
in  Lincolnshire  before  he  came  into  their 
county;  but  this  was  instantly  contradicted 
by  several  others  who  had  had  dealings  with 
him,  and  who  represented  him  as  possessing  all 
those  excellent  qualities  which  gold  invariably 
bestows  upon  its  owner.  Two  or  three  of  the 
young  men  talked  of  Farmer  Gray's  beautiful 
wife,  but  declared  she  was  as  coy  and  backward 
as  if  she  had  been  old  and  ugly.  Some  had 
only  caught  a  sight  of  her ;  some  had  heard 
her  speak ;  and  some  had  never  even  seen  her. 
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but  were  in  raptures  witii  lier  beauty  or  the 
mere  report  of  others.  What  between  the 
rumourjs  of  the  wife's  beauty,  tlie  liusband's 
Wealth)  and  the  report  of  his  wearing  a  laced 
jacketi  like  a  gentlemani  Sir  Matthew  Scrope 
and  Sir  Thomas  Waller  found  the  'two  organs 
of  curiosity  and  reverence  in  their  respective 
brains  considerably  excited  negardlng  Franklin 
pray,  and  they  entered  into  slow  and  solemn 
discussion  as  to  whetheri  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  should  or  should  not  pay  him  a 
ormal  visit 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  however, 
some  one  was  seen  coming  slowly  across  the 
moor  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  or 
tliree  others;  and  in  due  time  appeared  the 
person  who  had  been  sent  for  the  spades  and 
fthovds,  accompa^iied  by  Franklin  Gray  himself, 
with  two  or  three  men  furnished  with  imple* 
inents  for  digging*  Gray  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
powerful  Jiorse,  full  of  £re  and  activity,  which 
he  .sat  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that 
in  which  the  personages  around  him  bestrode 
their  beasts;  and  there  was  something,  indeed,  in 
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hit  ifliole  tppearance  und  deneoiior  wbkh 
mide  the  greaiar  part  of  the  nen  mmeftMei 
take  off  their  hats  as  he  rode  up. 

There  was  only  one  person  present,  with  tiie 
exception  of  the  diKwer,  who  showred  liie 
fliigbtest  sign  of  recognitaen,  and  tihait  vrm 
Master  Bolland,  who  gave  a  sudden  start,  and 
then  tamed  pale,  as  the  stern  fierce  eye  of 
Franklin  Gray  fixed,  f(»r  a  moment,  fuU  upon 
him,  with  a  meamng,  perhaps  a  menacing, 
look.  He  ventured  upon  no  other  %oken  of  ac- 
quaintanceship, however,  and  Gray  riding  up 
attmce  to  the  magistrates,  bowed  to  them  some- 
what haughtily,  and  said,  ^*  I  am  happy  to  hear 
from  this  good  man,  dmt  your  worships  have 
discovered  the  place  where  this  poor  young  no- 
bleman's body  has  been  concealed;  indeed,  I 
expected  no  less  ftx)m  your  known  wisdom,  as 
toon  as  I  heard  that  you  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand.  I  have  now  oome  down  at  onee  to 
offer  you  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and  to 
say  that  I  hope  some  means  will  be  immediately 
taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  all  these  terrible 
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tilings  that  are  daily  occurring  in  the  counQr* 
Indeed,  no  one  is  so  much  interested  as  I  am ; 
for,  having  taken  this  lonely  farm  here,  I  am 
obliged  to  cross  the  moor  constantly,  often  with 
large  sums  about  me,  and  it  is  but  iit  tluit  we 
should  have  protection  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"That  it  is,  indeed,  Master  Gray,"  said 
Master  Nicolas  the  clerk,  '^  I  am  just  in  the 
same  condition  as  yourself;  and  I  hope  at  tlie 
very  next  meeting  of  the  magistrates  something 
will  be  done." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  depend  upon  it ! "  said 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  "  something  shall  be 
done,  Master  Nicolas ;  something  shall  be 
done,  Master  Franklin  Gray!  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject, 
Sir,"  he  added,  addressing  the  latter,  for  whom 
his  reverence  was  getting  very  high  ;  "  and  we 
will  taste  together  my  last  year's  cider,  which  is 
now  just  in  its  prime.  But  now  let  us  fall  to 
work;"  and  he  and  the  rest  accordingly  dis- 
mounted from   their  horses,  and  directed  die 
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labourers,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them, 
to  dig  up  that  part  of  the  ground  which  bore 
marks  of  having  been  lately  moved. 

Shovelful  after  shovelful  of  earth  was  thrown 
out,  and  the  work  had  proceeded  some  way, 
when,  cantering  quickly  along  the  road,  ap- 
peared two  or  three  persons,  who  proved  to  be 
Sir  Walter  Herbert  and  his  servants.  The 
<;ountenances  of  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir 
Thomas  Waller  immediately  fell ;  and  the  first 
impulse  of  the  former  was  to  bid  the  workmen 
suspend  their  proceedings ;  after  which  he 
turned  to  his  comrade,  beckoned  up  the  clerk 
and  the  Earl  of  Danemore's  lawyer,  and  held 
with  them  a  quick  whispering  conference  apart* 

« 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Walter  came  up  and 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  while  every  head 
was  uncovered  around,  and  every  face  beamed 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  see 
him  there. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen,  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  execution  of  that  painful  task 
which  you  have  undertaken,  and  to  see,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  the  body  of  my  poor  young 
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friend,  Lord  Harold,  whose  death  has  unfor- 
tunately been  made  a  pretext  for  accusing 
another  friend,  not  less  noble  and  excellent,  of 
a  foul  and  horrible  crime." 

"  Pretext,  Sir,  pretext,"  exclaimed  Sir  Tho- 
mas Waller,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
pretext  Do  you  mean  to  charge  me,  Sir  ?  — 
Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Sir  —  should  such 
imputations  as  these  go  on,  I  shall  certainly 
order  the  work  to  be  suspended,  for  we  are  not 
going  to  proceed  with  this  matter  to  be  in- 
sulted." 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  no 
intention  of  insulting  you ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  your  ordering  tlie  work  to  be  suspended  will 
be,  that  I  shall  order  it  to  go  on.  You  forget, 
Sir,  that  I  am  not  only  a  magistrate,  as  well  as 
yourself,  but  Lord  of  the  Manor  on  which 
you  stand.  Go  on,  my  good  fellows,  and  make 
good  speed ! " 

The  men  required  no  other  authority,  but 
with  redoubled  activity  plied  their  work,  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  long  deal  case  was  disco* 
vered,  rudely  put  together.    The  labourers  tried 
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to  take  the  top  off  at  once,  but  they  could  not 
accomplish  it,  and  after  digging  round  it  on  all 
sides,  they  lifted  the  heavy  burden  carefully  out 
and  laid  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  pit.  The  whole 
crowd  gathered  round,  pressing  somewhat  rough- 
ly upon  the  principal  personages,  who  occupied 
the  front  stations  about  the  grave.  Sir  Matthew 
Scrope  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  as  if  arriving  near  some  long-desired 
consummation.  Sir  Walter  Herbert  stood 
near  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  if  it  could  be  so 
called,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  a  brow  of  sorrow 
and  something  bright  glistening  in  his  eye. 
Franklin  Gray  looked  on  sternly,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  broad  bull-like  chest,  and  his 
brow  gathered  into  a  heavy  frown. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  wrenching  up 
the  top.  But  at  length  one  of  the  labourers 
forcing  the  spade  between  it  and  the  sides,  tore 
it  open,  and  exposed  to  view  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle of  death  within. 

Those  who  were  without  saw  nothing  but 
the  form  of  a  dead  man;  but  amongst  those 
who   immediately  surrounded  tlie  chest  there 
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were  exclamations  of  surprise,  which  made  the 
rest  press  forward  to  get  a  nearer  view,  and  it 
was  then  perceived  by  all  who  had  known  Lord 
Harold  tliat  the  body  was  that  of  a  stranger. 
In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  was  a  small  round 
wound,  spreading  from  which  on  every  side  wa« 
a  dark  discoloured  bruise,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  Iiad  run  down  and  disfigured 
the  face,  on  which  it  had  been  suffered  to 
remain.  Still  the  features  were  sufficiently 
distinct  to  show  every  one  that  this  was  not  the 
corpse  that  they  expected  to  find ;  and  though 
each  countenance  around  was  pale  with  agitation 
and  awe,  yet  on  the  lip  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert 

and  of  many  others  there  appeared  a  smile  of 
hope  renewed. 

That  smile  was  almost  immediately  done 
away,  however,  when  they  could  look  farther,  for 
across  the  breast  of  the  dead  man  lay  a  paper 
on  which  was  written,  in  a  large  bold  hand, 
**  The  punishment  of  him  who  shot  Edward 
Lord  Harold.** 

The  first  who  read  the  paper  was  the  ina^ 
gbtrates'  clerk,  and    the  words  were  circu«> 
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lated  in  a  low  murmur  from  one  to  ano- 
ther around.  But  at  the  same  time  Master 
Nicolas,  the  clerk  to  the  receiver  of  the  county, 
pressed  forward  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden 
impulse,  and  getting  as  near  the  head  of  the 
corpse  as  he  could,  he  gazed  eagerly  in  its  faoe^ 
exclaiming,  ^  It  is ;  yes,  I  declare  it  is.  It  is 
the  very  same  man  that  I  saw  lying  on  the  road 
that  night  when  the  robbers  laid  hold  of  MiiH 
tress  Alice  Herbert,  and  he  was  one  of  them, 
too,  beyond  all  doubt !  ** 

*^  Doubdess  it  must  be  the  same,"  said  Frank-* 
lin  Gray,  gravely.  **  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
rascally  countenance  in  my  life,  or  one  that 
seemed  more  likely  to  deserve  the  fate  that  he 
has  met  with." 

**  His  clothes  are  very  good,  however,"  said 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope ;  **  they  don't  look  like 
those  of  a  robber.  Why,  I  declare  there  is  as 
much  lace  as  would  cost  two  or  three  marks 
any  day." 

**  It's  the  same  man,  however,"  reiterated 
Master  Nicolas ;  "  that  I  will  swear  to ;  and 
that  he  was  a  robber,  there  can  be  little  doiibt, 
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from  what  happened  to  Mistress  Alice  Herbert. 
Is  it  not  so,  Sir  Walter  ?  " 

«  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Sir  Walter.  "  There 
is  no  doubt :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rob- 
bery was  their  purpose.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  tills  is  one  of  them.  One  man  was 
wounded  and  disarmed  by  my  excellent  friend, 
Captain  Langford.  The  other  was  beaten 
down  and  stunned  by  the  poor  innocent  John 
Graves,  and  he  it  was,  Master  Nicolas,  whom 
you  saw  upon  the  road.  Let  all  these  matters 
be  taken  down,"  he  continued,  looking  round 
him  for  some  one  who  was  capable  of  the  task. 

"  Where  is  the  coroner  ?*  Sir  Walter  de- 
manded abrupdy,  when  he  could  not  discover 
that  officer  amidst  those  around.  "  That  officer 
should  have  been  here.  Why  was  he  not  sum^ 
moned  ?  When  a  body  supposed  to  be  mur- 
dered is  discovered  buried  in  a  lonely  common 
like  this,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  where  is  the 
coroner  ?  and  to  deprecate  excessively  his  not 
being  on  the  spot  May  I  ask,  Sir  Mtitthew, 
whether,  in  all  the  informal  and  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary steps  which  you  have  thought  fit  to 
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take,  you  have  remembered  the  simple  one  of 
calling  to  your  aid  tlie  coroner  of  the  county  V 

"  Wliy,  Sir,"  seplied  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  in 
some  confusion,  "  we  were  so  hurried  to  decide, 
we  were  so  pressed  onward  for  time,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was,  the  coroner  was  for- 
gotten-** 

"  In  short.  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Walter  Herbert, 
**  you  forgot  all  except  that  which  might  serve 
your  own  purpose;  you  forgot  all  except  that 
which  might  condemn  an  innocent  man ;  and 
the  regular  course  of  justice  in  the  land  was  in 
no  degree  attended  to  1  This  must  be  remedied. 
I,  as  a  magistrate,  must  demand  that  the  coroner 
be  instantly  sent  for.  He  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  exhumation.  He  should  have  been 
present  at  every  step  through  all  this  business ; 
and  you,  my  good  friends,  the  yeomen  of  this 
county,  will  witness  that  in  taking  cognizance 
of  all  these  transiictions,  the  proper  officer  of 
tlie  crown  has  not  been  upon  the  spot, — has  not 
received  any  summons  to  attend,  and  that,  from 
die  very  beginning  to  the  close,  two  magistrates 
alone  have  conducted  the  whole  investigation, 
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showing  a  great  disinclination  to  any  open  in* 
quiry  into  their  conduct  or  purposes." 

"  That  we  will.  That  we  will,"  cried  several 
voices ;  and  one  or  two  persons  from  the  little 
town  of  Moorhurst  gave  point  to  Sir  Walter's 
charge^  by  mentioning  the  name  of  Liangford, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  won  the  love  of  all 
around  him,  instead  of  injuring  any  body. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  attorney  was 
seen  whispering  eagerly  to  Master  Bolland,  who 
on  his  part  seemed  to  show  some  slight  degree  of 
hesitation,  listening  silently,  to  the  promptings 
of  the  lawyer,  eyeing  from  time  to  time  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  and  then  scanning  the  crowd 
around. 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope  by  this  time  was  at  the 
end  of  his  eloquence,  and  though  he  swelled 
and  coloured  like  an  offended  turkey-cock,  he 
made  no  reply  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert.  The 
other  magistrate,  however,  bristled  op  in  his 
own  defence,  vowed  that  what  they  had  done 
in  regard  to  Langford  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  ended  by  striking  his  clenched  fist  upon  his 
thigh,  and  swearing,  with  not  a^ery  worshipfvl 
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oath,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  fully  committed 
to  the  county  gaol  the  very  next  day  in  spite  of 
all  tfie  Walter  Herberts  in  the  land. 

The  old  Knight  was  about  to  reply,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  heat  of  the  moment  might  have  said 
things  that  he  would  afterwards  have  r^retted ; 
but  during  Sir  Thomas  Waller's  angry  declara- 
tion Master  Holland  had  walked  round ;  and  now, 
with  a  thin  slip  of  parchment  in  his  hand,  he  laid 
his  finger  on  Sir  Walter  Herbert's  shoulder,  say- 
ing, "Sir  Walter  Herbert, Knight,  I  arrest  you  in 

the  name  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  of 

at  the  suit  of  the  Earl  of  Danemore.** 

The  old  man  turned  very  pale,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  head,  saying,  <<  This  is  most  strange^ 
atid  most  unhandsome  ! " 

The  people  who  stood  around  were  all 
taken  by  surprise,  and  all  felt  more  or  less  a 
sensaUon  of  grief,  compassion,  and  indignation, 
so  that  there  came  a  profound  silence  for  the 
space  of  about  a  minute  over  the  whole  multi- 
tude. Even  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  SirThomas 
Waller  gazed  as  well  as  the  rest  with  painful 
emotions  in   tht,  pale  but  noble  countenance 
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of  the  old  kiiight  of  Moorhurst,  as,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  dead  body  which  they  had  so 
lately  disinterred,  he  felt  a  momentary  regret 
that  he  himself  was  not  cold,  and  silent,  and 
feelingless,  like  it. 

Tlie  'silence  lasted  for  about  a  minute,  but 
then  it  was  suddenly  broken  by  an  unex- 
pected event  One  of  the  young  farmers, 
who  had  been  standing  by  BoUand  and  the 
lawyer  while  they  conversed,  glanced  from  the 
honoured  countenance  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert 
to  the  shrewd  mean  face  of  Master  Kinsight. 
He  seemed  to  struggle  during  that  temporary 
silence  with  strong  emotions ;  but  then,  giving 
way  to  a  burst  of  unconquerable  indignation,  he 
struck  the  lawyer  a  violent  blow  in  the  face 
with  his  clenched  fist,  exclaiming,  **  D — n  thee  ! 
it  is  thou  hast  done  all  this  mischief ! " 

The  lawyer  was  stretched  with  tliat  one  blow 
at  his  feet,  with  the  blood  starting  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  A  general  commotion 
took  place  amongst  the  people ;  violent  hands 
were  laid  instantly  upon  Bolland.  They  de- 
clared  that  "Sir  Walter,   ggod   Sir   Walter, 
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should  not  be  taken  from  among  them."  The 
magistrates  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interpose ; 
and  the  peasantry,  trampling  the  lawyer  under 
their  feet,  dragged  the  sherifTs  officer  forward 
to  the  side  of  the  mere,  declaring  they  would  half 
drown  him  for  his  pains,  and  do  the  same  to  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas  Waller  if 
they  did  not  get  upon  their  horses  and  ride 
away  with  all  speed. 

The  warning  was  not  lost  upon  them;  but 
each  scrambled  upon  his  beast,  and  followed 
by  their  clerk  and  Master  Nicolas,  got  out 
of  the  affray  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  county 
town,  where  they  arrived  as  the  evening  was 
just  closing  in. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bolland  was  saved  from 
the  fate  prepared  for  him  by  the  voice  of  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  who  with  much  difficulty  made 
himself  heard,  and  induced  the  peasantry  to 
release  the  bailiff. 

*^  Master  officer,"  he  added,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  the  people  had  taken  their  unwilling 
hands  off  Bolland,  who,  with  his   under  jaw 
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Stuck  out  and  his  hat  knocked  off  his  head, 
remained  standing  with  an  air  of  dogged  deter- 
mination by  the  side  of  the  water, — "  Master 
officer,  having  been  appointed  to  see  the  law 
executed,  I  am  not  one  to  resist  it,  and  am 
ready  to  submit  to  your  arrest  this  moment !  ** 

"  Hang  me  if  thou  shalt ! "  cried  one  of  the 
farmers.  <^If  that  man  put  a  finger  on  thee 
again,  I'll  beat  the  soul  out  of  him ;  so  look  to 
it,  bailiff!  and  with  your  leave.  Sir  Walter,  we'll 
see  you  safe  down  to  your  own  house ;  for  go 
with  him  you  sha'nt,  whether  you  like  it  or  not ! " 

Sir  Walter  looked  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation in  the  face  of  the  officer,  who  nodded  as 
if  to  signify  that  he  understood  him,  and  then 
replied  aloud,  "  It's  no  use.  Sir,  irt  no  use  1 
The  writ's  gone  to  the  devil  amidst  tliese  mad 
people,  so  you  had  better  do  what  they  would 
have  you." 

**  So  be  it,  then,"  replied  Sir  Walter  Herbert ; 
"  and  I  doubt  not  ere  to-morrow  to  be  able  to 
raise  funds  to  discharge  this  claim  of  Lord 
Danemore's.  But  now  let  us  look  after  that 
unworthy  but  unfortunate  man  Kinsight,  whom 
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I  saw  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon.  My 
good  friends,  you  have  been  violent,  much  too  vio- 
lent in  this  business.  No  one  has  a  right  to  inter* 
nipt  the  course  of  the  law ;  far  less  to  injure  those 
who,  however  ungenerously  they  may  demean 
themselves,  are  not  overstepping  its  authority." 

While  Bolland  slunk  away,  and,  joining  a 
group  of  people  from  the  county  town  who  bad 
held  aloof  from  the  affray,  mounted  his  horse^ 
and  made  his  way  across  the  moor,  Sir  Walter 
returned  to  the  spot  where  the  attorney  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  beheld,  with  feelings 
of  great  pain  and  anxiety,  that  though  be  still 
breathed  he  was  quite  insensible,  and  had 
evidently  received  various  severe  injuries.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  peasantry  about  him  that  a  great 
wrong  and  a  great  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  "  It 
serves  him  right ! "  and  with  difficulty  he  pre- 
vailed upon  some  of  the  labourers  to  place 
the  hurt .  man  upon  the  cover  of  the  large 
wooden  case  they  had  dug  up,  and  to  carry  him 
down  to  the  small  town  of  Moorhurst,  in  order 
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to  obtain  medical  assistance.  The  body  of  the 
dead  man  which  they  had  disinterred,  —  and 
which  has  been  already  recognized  by  the  reader 
as  that  of  the  robber,  Wiley  —  was  also  carried 
down  to  Moorhurst;  and,  before  he  even  re- 
turned to  the  Manor  House,  Sir  Walter  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  coroner,  briefly 
narrating  the  events  that  had  occurred. 

While  the  rescue  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert  was 
taking  place,  Franklin  Gray  had  remained 
looking  on,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest 
and  an  expression  of  no  slight  satisfaction 
curling  his  lip.  As  soon  as  Bolland,  how- 
ever, was  set  free  and  rode  away.  Gray  threw 
himself  upon  his  horse  again,  and  galloped  after 
him  over  the  moor.  He  overtook  him  at  tlie 
distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  county 
town,  and  called  to  him  by  his  name.  It  was 
evident  from  the  countenance  of  Bolland,  as  he 
turned  round  to  see  who  it  was  that  followed 
him,  that  he  had  no  great  taste  for  Franklin 
Gray's  society.  The  other,  however,  pushed 
on  his  horse  till  he  came  upon  a  line  with  him ; 
and  then,  just  touching  him  with  the  cane  he 
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carried  in  his  hand,  he  said,  ^^  Stop  a  moment, 
Master  Bolland ;  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

"Do  you  mean  really  to  say  stop?"  de- 
manded Bolland,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  How 
am  1  to  take  you,  Captain  ?" 

"Why,  not  In  the  sense  you're  afraid  of," 
answered  Gray ;  "  I  only  want  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Are  you  fully  aware.  Master  Bolland, 
that  I  could  hang  you  to-morrow  if  I  liked  it?" 

Bolland  hesitated,  but  then  replied,  "  Why, 
perhaps  I  could  do  the  same  good  turn  for  j'ou. 
Captain." 

"That  would  be  diflScult,"  answered  Gray. 
"  I  know  my  own  fate.  Master  Bolland ;  and 
though  there  is  no  fear  of  my  ever  dying  in 
my  bed,  like  a  consumptive  school  girl,  there  is 
as  little  chance  of  my  dying  on  a  scaffold.  As 
to  you,  you  are  as  sure  of  being  hanged  as  if 
the  rope  were  now  round  your  neck  *;  but  I 
for  my  part  have  no  wish  to  put  it  there,  and 

*  He  was,  indeed,  tried  some  years  afterwards  for  forgery,  and 
made  a  rery  brilliant  defence  on  his  trial,  which  however  availed 
him  nothing.  He  was  hanged  for  the  offence,  m^hich  was  one  of 
the  least  crimes  hu  had  committed,  and  at  his  death  were  dis- 
closed a  thousand  acts  of  infamy  which  had  been'  perpetrated 
by  him  under  the  mantle  of  our  dreadf\il  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt. 
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I  want  a  plain  answer  to  my  simple  question. 
Are  you  fully  aware  that  I  could  hang  you  to- 
morrow if  I  liked  it  ?  " 

"To  be  candid  with  you,  Master  Gray," 
replied  Bolland,  "  1  believe  you  might,  if  you 
have  still  got  a  certain  awkward  piece  of  paper 
in  your  hands ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous matter  for  you  to  undertake,  for  I  might 
give  the  beaks  a  clue " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question," 
rejoined  Gray;  "all  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of 
was  that  you  knew  how  we  stood  towards  each 
other.  I  like  to  have  some  hold  upon  gentle- 
men of  your  cloth,  who  think  fit  to  look  as  if 
they  had  seen  me  before." 

"Oh,  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  Captain,*' 
replied  Bolland ;  "  you  know  I  would  not  do 
an  unhandsome  thing  by  a  gentleman  for  the 
world." 

"  I  am  now  quite  sure  that  you  would  not 
do  so  by  me,"  replied  Gray ;  "  so  good  night. 
Master  Bolland."  And  thus  speaking,  he  turned 
his  horse  and  galloped  off  over  the  moor,  upon 
which  the  shades  of  night  were  now  rapidly 
descending. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

With  a  sad  heart  Sir  Walter  Herbert  turned 
towards  his  own  dwelling,  after  having  taken  all 
the  proper  steps  to  secure  medical  assbtance  for 
the  lawyer  of  the  £^*1  of  Danemore,  and  to  have 
a  proper  investigation  instituted  regarding  the 
death  of  the  man  whose  body  had  been  found 
buried  in  the  moor.  Every  circumstance  com- 
bined to  sadden  and  pain  him ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  Langford  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
fate^  the  strange  and  somewhat  fearful  event 
attending  the  finding  of  the  dead  body,  the 
seene  of  violence  and  outrage  which  had 
oceurred  on  the  attempt  to  arrest  him,  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  lawyer,  and  the 
severe  punishment  likely  to  be  inflicted,  if  he 
should  die,  upon  the  warm-hearted  people  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  affiray,  might  well  have 

rendered  the  good  knight  melancholy  and  des- 
ponding, even  if  care  had  not  pressed  heavily 
upon  him  in  regard  to  his  own  affairs. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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He  went  home,  however,  under  the  full  im- 
pression that  the  writ  against  him  would  be 
renewed  on  the  morrow,  and  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  was  the  whole  space  of  time 
which  would  be  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  He  had  to  tell  his  sweet 
daughter  all  these  painful  facts ;  he  had  to  re- 
quire of  her  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  his 
liberty  the  small  fortune  which  she  called  her 
own ;  he  had  himself  to  take  means  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  sell  the  old  family  plate,  which  he 
had  seen  standing  on  his  sideboard  for  fifty 
years;  and  bitterer  than  all,  he  had  to  sell 
those  jewels  which  had  been  worn  by  the  wife 
he  had  always  truly  loved, — many  a  sweet  token 
of  early  affection,  —  the  gems  that  she  had 
received  on  her  wedding  morning, — and  many 
a  trinket  and  ornament  which  marked  in  the 
calendar  of  past  time  some  bright  days,  some 
happy  hours,  that  could  return  no  more. 

Even  then,  perhaps,  all  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient, and  he  thought  of  what  more  could  be 
sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  claim  against  him.  His 
horses,  his  carriages,   they  could,    indeed,    be 
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sold,  but  this  would  not  go  far ;  his  libr&ry,  if 
disposed  of  in  haste,  would  not  bring  half  its 
value ;  his  pictures,  though  chosen  with  much 
knowledge  and  fine  taste,  would  be  thrown 
away  in  that  remote  part  of  the  country ;  and 
he  pondered,  and  calculated,  and  doubted  till 
he  reached  his  own  doorway. 

^*  Halliday,''  he  said  to  the  servant  whom  he 
met,  ^^  I  wish  you  would  mount  Whitefoot  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  ride  over  to  the  county 
town.  There  tell  honest  Master  Antony  Evelyn, 
attomey-at-law,  to  come  over  here  without  a 
moment's  delay,  bringing  his  clerk  with  him ; 
and  also  if  you  can  find  Brooks  the  jeweller, 
make  him  come  too." 

The  man  bowed  without  reply,  and  Sir 
Walter  went  into  the  room  where  liis  daughter 
sat  expecting  him.  Her  arms  were  round  his 
neck  in  a  moment ;  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance,  which  had  become  very  pale  under 
the  grief  and  agitation  of  the  last  few  days,  told 
him,  without  her  speaking,  how  anxiously  she 
had  watched  for  him,  and  how  apprehensive  she 
had  been  of  some  new  evil. 
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"  I  have  been  detained  very  long  from  you 
my  sweet   Alice/'  he  said,  trying  to  look  as 
cheerful  as  he  could  ;  "  but  several  extraordi- 
nary things  have  occurred  to  detain  me.     Nay, 
look  not  alarmed,  dear  Alice ;  some  of  those 
things  are  to  a  certain  extent  satisfactory.   The 
body  of  poor  Lord  Harold  has  not  been  found, 
but  in  the  place  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
laid  was  discovered  another  body,    that  of  a 
man  who  had  evidently  met  with  a  violent 
death  ;  and  on  the  breast  was  placed  a  paper 
intimating  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  him  who 
had  murdered  Lord  Harold,  or  something  to 
that  effect.     This  must  tend,  my  dear  girl,"  he 
continued,   taking    his  child's   hand  between 
both  of  his,  as  he  saw  that  the  very  mention  of 
such  circumstances  affected   her  very   much; 
**this  must  tend  greatly  to  hasten   our  dear 
friend  Langford's  exculpation,  as  he  could  have 
no  hand  in  the  burial  of  this  unknown  person, 
having  been  at  that  very  time  in  confinement  on 
this  false  charge,  when  poor  silly  John  Graves 
saw   the  corpse  interred.     It  must,  therefore, 
I  say,  greatly  tend  to  hasten  his  exculpatioiVi" 
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^  Thank  God  for  that,  my  dear  father,  tliank 
God  for  that ! "  replied  Alice ;  not  with  the 
usual  levit}^  with  which  such  an  exclamation  is 
often  uttered,  but  with  true  -thankfulness,  deep 
and  sincere.  "  If  Langford  were  but  free,  I 
think  —  at  least  I  hope,  that  you  and  he  by 
consulting  together  might  soon  find  means  of 
removing  all  the  other  terrible  things  that  now 
seem  to  be  hanging  over  us.'* 

"  His  liberation  would  at  once  remove  one 
great  diflSculty,"  replied  Sir  Walter ;  "  for  the 
Earl  would  no  longer  have  a  pretext  for  detain- 
ing the  money  which  1  tendered  him,  as  he 
most  unhandsomely  and  ungenerously  did  this 
morning  ;  but  I  see  that  it  is  the  Earl's  object 
to  pain  and  injure  me." 

**  But  tell  me  what  more  has  happened,  my 
dear  father,"  said  Alice,  seating  herself  beside 
him ;  "  I  see  by  your  face  that  the  rest  of  your 
tidings  are  not  so  agreeable  as  the  first  part 
Indeed,  I  know  that  you  always  tell  me  the 
pleasant  news  first,  and  then  would  fain  not  let 
me  hear  the  rest  at  all.  But,  indeed,  dear 
fether,  I  am  prepared — I  am  fully  prepared; 
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and  wherefore  am  I  your  child,  if  not  to  share 
and  lighten  your  cares  and  anxieties  ?" 

"  Thou  dost  lighten  them,  my  Alice,"answercd 
her  father ;  "  thou  dost  lighten  them  by  thy 
very  looks;  but  still,  my  dear  child,  I  have 
much  that  is  painful  to  tell,  and  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  fain  keep  it  to  my  own  breast.  But 
it  must  be  told,  Alice,  for  your  father  must  at 
length  come  to  his  child  for  aid." 

"  Oh  that  his  child's  powers  to  grant  it  were 
as  great  as  her  will,  my  father.  Do  you  know, 
I  do  not  look  upon  a  little  adversity,  my  dear 
father,  with  so  evil  an  eye  as  you  do.  I  could 
almost  wish  for  it,  if  it  did  not  go  too  far  and 
make  you  unhappy ;  to  show  you  how  easily  I 
could  bear  it,  and  to  have  the  means  of  paying 
you  back  all  the  kindness,  and  tenderness,  and 
care  you  have  shown  me." 

She  spoke  with  a  smile,  but  there  was  nothing 
harsh  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  Walter  in  her  play- 
fulness even  at  that  moment,  for  it  was  mixed 
with  sadness,  like  the  gleam  of  the  blue  sky 
through  a  stormy  cloud.  He  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  he  told  her  all  that  had  occurred ; 
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and  she  felt  more  bitterly  than  even  he  had  the 
insult  and  the  degradation  which  had  been 
offered  to  him.  She  thought  of  her  father's 
years  and  of  his  character ;  she  thought  of  him^ 
not  only  as  her  own  parent,  but  as  the  benevolent 
master,  the  kind  friend,  the  liberal  landlord,  the 
benefactor  of  all  that  came  near  him ;  and  when 
she  heard  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  un- 
announced to  arrest  him  for  debt,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tenantry  that  reverenced  him,  in  the  face 
of  the  country  where  he  had  lived  and  done 
good  through  a  long  life,  indignation  was  strong 
in  her  heart;  and,  as  she  would  not  give  it 
words,  it  broke  through  the  silken  lashes  of  her 
eyes  in  tears. 

'<  There  are  many  painful  points  in  this 
business,  dear  Alice,"  continued  her  father, 
"  should  this  lawyer  die,  which  seems  to  me 
but  too  likely  from  his  state,  poor  young 
Rapson,  who  struck  him  the  first  blow,  is  likely 
to  fall  under  severe  punishment." 

"  Oh,  heaven  forbid  that  he  should  die,"  ex- 
claimed Alice,^.eagerly;  "though  he  is  a  bad 
man,  and  an  unkind  one,  I  trust  that  so  severe 
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a  fate  may  not  overtake  hiniy  especially  under 
•uch  circumstances  as  these." 

"  I  trust  not  also,  my  sweet  Alice,"  replied 
her  father ;  <*  the  man  doubtless  acted  but  as  he 
was  told  to  act,  and  indeed  the  whole  demeanour 
of  Lord  Danemore  this  morning  shows  that 
these  ungenerous  actions  are  his,  not  those  of 
the  mere  tools  that  he  employs.  But  I  am 
grieved  for  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
this  rash  young  man  has  placed  himself;  for 
though  the  first  blow  is  all  that  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  the  more  severe  injuries  the 
man  has  received  proceeded  from  his  being 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  people " 

Alice  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and 
gave  a  slight  shudder  at  the  image  thus  pre- 
sented to  her  sight ;  and  her  father  seeing  the 
effect  his  words  had  produced,  turned  to  the 
more  immediate  matter  of  which  he  had  to  speak. 
In  fact  he  had  but  dwelt  upon  the  collateral 
part  of  the  business,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
i^roach  things  that  he  thought  would  be  more 
personally  painful  to  his  daughter.  Feeling 
that  it  must  be  done,  however,  he  now  went  on. 
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"  Well,  well,  Alice,"  he  continued,  «  I  will 
not  speak  of  these  horrible  things  any  ukmv, 
though  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  equally 
painful.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  child,  that  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow  we  shall  have  a  new  yisit 
from  this  sherifTs  officer.  He  knows  from  all 
that  has  passed  that  I  will  not  resist  the  law, 
and  that  my  doors  will  never  be  shut  in  order 
to  avoid  its  execution.  Under  these  circumr 
stances  he  is  sure  to  pursue  his  object,  and  con- 
sequently I  must  in  some  way  be  prepared  to 
meet  him.  The  sacrifice  of  the  small  fortune 
you  possess  independent  of  me,  which  that 
rascally  lawyer  proposed  to  you  some  nights 
ago,  your  father  must  now  propose  himself, 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  him." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  father," 
exclaimed  Alice,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  ^^  you  cannot  think  how  happy  you  make 


me." 


*<But,  alas,  my  dear  child,"  continued  Sir 
Walter,  "  this  is  not  all.  What  you  can  supply 
will  but  be  a  part ;  I  must  instantly  be  prepared 
with  a  much  larger  sum;  the  house  must  be 
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Stripped  of  its  paintings,  all  our  old  favourite 
horses  must  know  other  masters,  the  plate  must 
be  sold ;  even  the  carriages  and  the  furniture, 
except  merely  that  of  those  rooms  which  we 
inhabit,  must  fetch  what  they  may.  The 
shelves  of  my  library  must  be  emptied ;  —  ay, 
Alice,  and  even  more,  for  even  this  will  not  be 
enough.  Your  mother's  jewels,  my  sweet  girl, 
those  jewels  which  were  always  destined  for 
yourself,  which  are,  indeed,  your's  by  right, 
they,  too,  must  go  to  adorn  strangers." 

Alice's  heart  was  very  full,  and  the  tears 
would  fain  have  rushed  up  into  her  eyes ;  but  the 
resolute  determination  of  a  woman's  mind  when 
roused  by  noble  motives  to  a  great  effort,  will 
triumph  over  mental  as  well  as  over  bodily 
pangs,  and  bear  them  as  if  they  existed  not. 
By  a  sharp  struggle  Alice  repressed  the  foun- 
tain of  her  tears,  for  she  knew  that  the  slightest 
sign  of  reluctance  would  add  to  the  anguish  of 
her  father's  heart;  that  to  give  way  to  her  own 
sorrow  would  more  than  double  his.  Not  a  tear 
then  stained  her  cheek,  and  she  only  replied, 
**  What  better  use  could  ihey  be  put  to,  my  father, 
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than  to  avert  such  a  painful  event  as  that  which 
you  expect.  As  jewels,  of  course,  I  care  not  for 
them,  and  only  think  of  them  as  my  mother's ; 
but  I  know  how  willingly  that  dear  mother 
would  have  sacrificed  them  to  buy  you  one  mo- 
ment's comfort,  and  I  will  only  ask  for  one  ring 
as  a  remembrance,  if  it  makes  no  difference ; 
— the  ring  which  she  always  wore." 

She  spoke  calmly,  though  not  cheerfully ;  but 
Sir  Walter  knew  all  that  was  passing  in  his 
daughter's  heart,  as  well  as  if  he  could  have 
seen  its  movements,  and  the  gentle  restraint 
she  put  upon  herself  affected  him,  perhaps, 
more  than  her  tears  would  have  done.  He 
pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and  then  turned  to 
the  window  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  sky  was  still 
full  of  light,  though  half-way  between  the  hori- 
zon— where  the  deep  blue  distance  cut  upon  the 
bright  golden  expanse  of  the  heavens  —  and 
the  zenith — where  the  orange  hues  melted  into 
rich  purple — there  hung  a  dark  heavy  cloud. 

Alice  had  followed  her  father  to  the  window, 
and  both,  as  ihey  gazed  upon  the  expanse  before 
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them,  suffered  imagination  to  find  an  image  in 
the  scene.  Sir  Walter  thought  that  the  warm 
golden  space  below  resembled  the  past  years  of 
his  existence,  that  the  dark  cloud  looked  like 
his  present  fate,  and  that  the  purple  sky  above 
was  that  far  land  beyond  the  grave  to  which 
his  footsteps  were  rapidly  hastening.  His 
daughter's  was  a  more  hopeful  vision;  and, 
with  her,  fancy  reversed  the  objects.  The  calm 
purple  sky  over  their  heads  was  the  sweet 
tranquil  past;  the  dark  cloud  was,  indeed, 
the  present ;  but  in  the  golden  light  beyond  she 
saw  a  future  of  warm  happy  days.  There  was 
an  indistinct  feeling,  however,  in  her  mind, 
that  her  father  read  the  sight  less  cheerfiilly, 
and  she  told  him  what  she  thought  that  it  was 
Uke. 

Sir  Walter  sighed,  but  he  would  not  check 
her  by  giving  the  more  melancholy  picture; 
and  even  as  she  spoke  the  wind  moved  the  heavy 
cloud  slightly  to  the  east,  and  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  bright  and  intense  light  below  burst  forth 
a  clear  brilliant  star,  outshining  all  the  splen- 
dour that  surrounded  it. 
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"  There,  there  ! "  cried  Alice,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  ard^it  heart,  find- 
ing in  that  sight  fresh  auguries  of  hope. 
"  There,  there  ! " 

Her  father  turned  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  only  replying,  *^  May  it  be  so,  beloved ; 
may  it  be  so." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed,  till  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  in  making  various  painful 
arrangements  for  effecting  what  Sir  Walter  had 
proposed.  He  had  calculated  that  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  his  servant  Halliday  would 
return  with  the  lawyer  and  the  jeweller  whom 
he  had  sent  for,  and  when  about  half  past  ten 
the  bell  at  the  great  gates  was  rung,  he  doubted 
not  that  it  gave  notice  of  their  arrival.  One 
of  the  otlier  servants,  however,  appeared  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  with  a  grave  face  and 
a  manner  that  seemed  to  court  interrogation,  he 
announced  that  two  strange  men  demanded  to 
see  Sir  Walter. 

"  I  suppose  Master  Evelyn  has  not  been 
able  to  come  himself,"  said  the  knight,  ^*  and 
has  sent  some  of  his  clerks.     Show  them  in." 
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The  man  proceeded  to  obey,  but  when  the 
door  opened,  with  grief  and  astonishment  Sir 
Walter  beheld  the  face  of  John  Bolland,  who 
was  followed  by  another  person  of  the  same 
stamp. 

"  How  is  this,  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Knight, 
"  how  is  this  ?  you  know  very  well  that  it  is 
not  legal  to  execute  an  arrest  for  debt  after 
sunset,  and  I  am  even  now  making  preparations 
for  paying  this  sum  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Ay,  you  see^  Sir  Walter,"  replied  Bolland, 
with  an  air  of  cool  insolence,  <<  that  may  suit 
your  purpose  very  well,  but  it  won't  suit  mine, 
for  I'm  to  have  a  hundred  guineas,  you  see, 
if  I  arrest  you  before  twelve  o'clock  to-night," 

Alice  clung  to  her  father  with  a  pale  cheek, 
and  a  heart  through  which  the  blood  seemed 
to  force  itself  with  pain  ;  but  Sir  Walter  pressed 
her  hand,  saying,  *^  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Alice : 
this  act  is  illegal,  and  I  shall  certainly  resist  it. 
You  are,  Sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Bolland 
with  a  frowning  brow,  «  you  are  engaged  at 
this  moment,  as  you  very  well  know,  in  an 
illegal  attempt,  and  you  may  consider  it   as 
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more  owing  to  my  respect  for  myself  than  to 
your  sitaation^  that  I  do  not  order  the  servants 
to  throw  you  out  of  the  window." 

"  Not  quite  so  illegal  as  you  may  think,  Sir 
Walter,"  replied  Bolland,  "  the  caption  was 
made  this  morning,  be  so  good  as  to  recollect. 
I  then  had  my  right  hand  upon  your  shoulder 
and  the  writ  in  my  left  That  was  at  a  legal 
hour,  I  take  it,  Sir  Walter ;  and  your  being 
rescued  by  a  mob  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  am  responsible  for  you  to  the  sheriff; 
I  came  here  not  to  arrest  you,  but  to  claim  my 
prisoner,  and  if  you  resist,  it  is  at  your  peril." 

Sir  Walter  pressed  his  daughter  to  his  bosom 

and  bent  down  his  head.  ^^  I  am  afraid,  my 
child,"  he  said,  ^'  that  what  this  man  alleges  is 
but  too  true.** 

Alice  replied  nothing  for  a  moment  or  two ; 
but  then  gently  disengaging  herself  from  her 
father's  arms  she  took  two  or  three  steps  to- 
wards the  officer ;  and,  gazing  earnestly  in  his 
face,  she  demanded,  "  You  are  not  surely  going 
to  take  my  father  out  of  his  own  house  at  this 
time  of  night." 
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«  Why  I  must  do  my  duty,  young  mistress,*' 
replied  the  man,  ^*  and  as  I  shan't  get  paid 
unless  I  have  him  in  quod  to  night,  Tm  afraid 
he  must  budge." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  father,  my  dear  father,"  ex- 
claimed Alice,  turning  to  Sir  Walter,  **  all 
that  this  man  wants  is  money.  What  is  a 
hundred  pounds  to  your  comfort  ?  We  have 
more  than  that  in  the  house,  a  good  deal  more, 
I  know.  Give  him  the  hundred  pounds  he  wants, 
and  he  will  come  back  to-morrow  for  the  rest, 
when  you  have  settled  every  thing  and  are 
ready  to  pay  it" 

"  No,  Alice,  never,"  replied  Sir  Walter ;  "  I 
will  never  so  countenance  extortion  and  villany. 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  any  one  were  I  to  do  it ;  as  unworthy  as  he 
who  has  already  offered  him  that  sum  for  worse 
purposes.  No,  my  child,  no ;  I  will  go,  how- 
ever bitter  it  may  be.  I  will  not  sink  mjrself  in 
my  own  esteem.  All  I  ask,  Sir,  is  time  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  lawyer  in  case  he  does  not 
arrive  to-night  before  I  go^  and  to  put  some 
papers  of  importance  in  order." 
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"  Wdl,"  answered  BoUand,  «« I've  no  objec- 
tion to  that  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  travel  in 
your  own  coach ;  so,  while  the  horses  are  putting 
to,  you  can  give  me  and  my  friend  here  a  bit 
of  supper,  and  do  what  you  like,  provided  you 
give  us  your  word  of  honour  that  you'll  come 
back  here  within  the  hour.  I  always  like  to 
deal  gentlemanly  with  a  gentleman,  and  am 
not  so  hard  a  man  as  many  would  make  me 
out." 

Sir  Walter  pledged  himself  as  was  required, 
and  taking  his  daughter  by  the  hand  he  left  the 
room,  up  and  down  which  Bolland  continued 
to  walk,  whistling  the  air  of  an  indecent  song, 
and  commenting  with  some  taste  upon  the 
pictures,  till  two  or  three  servants  brought  in 
the  supper  he  had  demanded,  eyeing  him  while 
they  laid  it  out  as  if  they  would  much  rather 
have  beaten  him  to  a  mummy  than  provided 
him  with  food»  He  sat  down,  however,  with 
perfect  carelessness,  helped  himself  liberally  to 
beef  and  ale,  and  encouraged  his  companion  to 
partake.  Shortly  after  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  was  heard    passing  by,  and  the  servant 
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Halliday  ere  long  thrust  his  head  into  the  room 
gazing  upon  the  two  officers  with  a  very  menacing 
countenance.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but 
retired  and  shut  the  door. 

Wlien  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had 
passed,  and  BoUand  was  beginning  to  get  some- 
wliat  impatient,  the  door  again  opened,  and 
Alice  glided  in,  clad  in  a  travelling  dress* 
"  You  have  of  course  no  objection,  Sir,"  she 
said,  approaching  the  officer,  "  to  my  accom- 
panying my  father  ?  " 

"  Why  I  never  object  to  any  thing  in  reason, 
my  young  mistress,"  replied  the  man;  "You 
see  for  all  such  things  we  have  a  regulation, 
which  is,  that  when  civility  is  shown,  civility 
money  should  be  given." 

**  Only  tell  me  what  you  demand,"  she  said  ; 
"and  if  it  be  in  my  power  you  shall  have  it," 

Tlie  man  gazed  in  her  face  for  a  moment,  as 
if  calculating  how  much  he  should  ask,  and 
then  replied,  **  Why  five  guineas  is  about  the 
fee ;  but  I  should  think  a  young  lady  like  you 
would  find  a  prison  a  poor  place  to  be  in." 

"  So  will  my  father  find  it,"  replied  Alice^ 
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sadly ;  '^and  I  should  find  a  palace  a  poor  place 
if  I  were  away  from  him  at  such  a  moment  of 
care  and  anxiety ;  but  I  intend  to  take  a  woman 
servant  with  me,  of  course." 

"Oh  that  will  be  a  guinea  more,  then," 
answered  the  hard-hearted  man,  with  a  shrewd 
wink  to  his  follower;  "if  you  will  do  it  like 
gentlefolks,  you  must  pay  for  it." 

Alice  made  no  reply,  for  she  well  knew  that 
she  was  imposed  upon,  but  was  yet  determined 
to  submit  to  the  imposition;  and,  drawing  forth 
her  purse,  she  paid  the  money  demanded  at 
once,  to  have  it  over  before  her  &ther  entered 
die  room. 

It  was  scarcely  done  when  he  appeared,  but 
she  had  already  obtained  his  unwilling  consent 
to  her  going,  and  he  only  said,  "  I  wish  you 
could  be  dissuaded,  my  Alice ;  you  do  not  know 
what  you  undertake." 

Several  of  the  servants  had  followed  him  into 
the  room,  as  well  as  the  maid  who  was  to 
accompany  her  mistress ;  and  Sir  Walter  placed 
a  letter  in  the  hand  of  Halliday,  saying  calmly, 
*<  Let  that  go  to  Master  Evelyn  by  day*'bfeak 
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to-morrow.  He  might  perhaps  have  saved  me 
much  pain  if  he  had  come  over  to-night.  My 
good  friends,"  he  added,  addressing  the  servants 
vrith  that  calm  fatherly  suavity  of  manner  which, 
tliough  it  had  deserted  him  two  or  three  days 
before,  when  tlie  principal  facts  of  his  pecuniary 
situation  were  first  brought  to  his  notice,  was 
now  completely  restored.  "  My  good  friends, 
keep  all  together  iii  your  master's  absence, 
for  I  trust  I  shall  soon  return  to  you  again. 
I  think  I  need  not  bid  you,  who  have  been 
such  good  and  faithful  servants  to  me  for 
many  years,  keep  an  orderly  and  economical 
household  till  I  return.  I  believe  there  is  not 
one  of  you  who  would  feel  at  any  time  disposed 
to  riot  or  intemperance,  but  certainly  not  during 
your  master's  absence,  under  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  you  now  see  me." 

One  or  two  of  them  murmured  something 
in  a  low  voice,  but  there  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  all,  and,  amidst  kind  but  inefTec- 
tual  wishes.  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter 
descended  to  the  court-yard,  and  entered  the 
carriage,  which  was  already  prepared.     There 
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was  something  in  the  old  knight's  demeanor 
which  did  not  suffer  the  impudence  even  of  a 
BoUand  to  go  too  far;  and  when  he  and  his 
daughter  and  the  maid-servant  had  entered  the 
coach,  the  officer  approached  the  side,  saying, 
*^  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir  Walter,  it's  customary 
with  us  to  go  in  the  carriage  with  our  prisoners, 
if  they  have  a  carriage,  but  as  I  dare  say  you'd 
like  better  to  go  by  yourselves,  we'll  mount  our 
horses  and  return  as  we  came." 

Sir  Walter  bowed  his  head  without  reply. 
The  door  was  shut,  and  with  slow  and  solemn 
pace,  as  if  imwilling  to  perform  their  task,  the 
four  strong  horses  which  had  been  harnessed 
to  the  ponderous  vehicle  dragged  it  forth  fronv 
the  court-yard,  and  taking  the  lower  road 
through  the  park,  bent  tlieir  way  towards  the 
county  town.  When  they  had  gone  about  half 
a  mile,  the  clock  of  Moorhurst  church,  which 
they  were  leaving  behind  them,  was  heard 
clear  and  distinctly,  striking  twelve. 

"Bear  witness,  John,"  cried  Bolland,  to  the* 
man  who  followed  with  him  on  horseback  behind 
the  carriage;    "bear  witness  that  I  had  him 
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out  of  his  own  house  before  twelve  o'clock :  so 
that  I've  fairly  won  the  money.  Take  care, 
master  coachman,  how  you  drive,"  he  shouted, 
"  for  the  night  is  as  dark  as  pitch.*' 

"  I  drove  this  road  before  your  father  was 
hanged,"  growled  tlie  coachman,  "  and  I  trust 
to  drive  it  after  you're  hanged  a  foot  higher 
than  he  was." 

In  the  mean  while,  of  all  the  party  in  the 
carriage,  perhaps  Sir  Walter  was  the  least  sad. 
His  spirits  had  rallied  wonderfully  now  that  the 
worst  was  over,  and,  sitting  with  his  daughter's 
hand  in  his,  he  talked  even  cheerfully  of  the 
means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  present 
difficulties.  All  the  litde  legal  knowledge  that 
he  possessed  was  called  up,  and  he  said  that  ho 
doubted  not  to  be  able  easily  to  obtain  good 
bail  at  the  county  town,  which  would  give  him 
plenty  of  time  to  effect  the  sale  that  he  pro- 
posed, without  the  great  loss  attendant  upon 
more  hurried  proceedings,  even  if  Langford 
should  not  be  set  at  liberty  before  that  time^ 
and  the  money  which  the  Earl  liad  detained 
restored. 
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Of  Langford's  situation,  too,  he  spoke  cheer- 
fully, in  order  to  cheer  his  daughter;  and 
as  her  hand  lay  in  his,  she  also  made  a  great 
effort  to  appear  tranquil,  though  more  than 
once,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  she  suffered 
the  silent  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks,  and 
found  therein  substantial  relief. 

ITieir  journey  was  necessarily  very  slow,  and 
though  the  distance  from  Moorhurst  to  the 
town  was  not  more  than  fourteen  miles,  and  a 
full  hour  had  elapsed  since  tlieir  departure,  they 
had  not  proceeded  one  third  of  the  way,  when 
a  red  light  began  to  spread  over  the  sky  above 
them,  increasing  every  moment  in  intensity  till 
every  part  of  the  sandy  lane  through  which  they 
were  dragged  slowly  along  became  plainly 
visible  to  their  eyes. 

In  vain  they  wasted  conjectures  as  to  what 
this  could  mean ;  they  had  no  means  of  dis- 
covering ;  and  the  strong  light  still  continued 
for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was  beginning  slightly 
to  abate  when  they  traversed  the  farther  end 
of  the  moor,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  affray  had  taken  place  in  the  morning. 
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Tliey  then  entered  a  road  between  high  banks, 
where  the  blaze,  though  dimmed,  suffered 
them  to  see  their  way  very  plainly,  when  sud- 
denly the  horses  heads  were  seized,  and  a 
loud  voice  cried  "  Stop !" 

Sir  Walter  smiled  as  he  heard  it,  saying  to 
two  men  wlio  had  presented  themselves,  pistol  in 
hand,  at  the  side  of  the  vehicle,  "  You  will  get 
little  here,  my  good  friends,  for  I  am  now, 
alas  !  a  prisoner  for  debt." 

'*  We  know  that,"  replied  one  of  the  men, 
much  to  the  knight's  surprise,  "and  we  don't 
want  your  money,  but  we  want  the  carriage. 
You  must  get  out  as  fast  as  possible.  Quick, 
master  coachman,  down  from  your  box  !  If  you 
don't  get  the  horses  off  faster,  we  shall  cut  the 
traces  !  Take  those  two  fellows  behind,"  added 
the  same  voice,  "and  tie  them  where  I  told  you." 
According  to  the  peremptory  orders  they  had 
received,  Sir  Walter,  his  daughter,  and  the  maid 
issued  forth,  and  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  men  all  strongly  armed,  while 
some  horses  stood  near,  in  a  field  on  the  top  of 
the  bank,  with  a  group  of  other  persons  beside 
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them.  TTie  gentry  who  had  stopped  the  carriage 
seemed  to  take  very  little  heed  of  those  it  had 
contained,  and  to  be  in  urgent  haste.  Tlic 
only  further  words  that  were  addressed  to  the 
group  from  Moorhurst  were  by  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken,  and  who,  like  the  rest,  had 

something  drawn  over  his  face  so  as  com- 
pletely to  conceal  its  features. 

"  Move  farther  off,"  he  said.  "  Take  up  your 
position  under  that  bank,  and  do  not  stir  from 
it  till  we  are  gone." 

The  same  personage  then  aided  with  his  own 
hands  in  unharnessing  the  horses  which  had 
brought  them ;  and  he  then  turned  the  beasts 
loose,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  coachman. 
Four  others  were  immediately  attached  to  the 
carriage  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  the 
same  voice  then  exclaimed,  **Now  come  down." 

Two  women,  one  of  whom  bore  a  child  in 
her  arms,  instantly  descended  by  a  path  down 
the  bank,  and  without  speaking  entered  the 
carriage.  "  Now  two  of  you,"  said  the  voice 
again,  "  carry  him  down.  Put  your  hands 
under  his  arms,  to  prevent  hurting  him." 
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No  sooner  were  these  words  spoken,  than 
another  part  of  the  group  at  the  top  of  the 
bank  began  to  move  slowly  down ;  but  no 
sooner  had  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
than  a  new  voice  said,  in  a  weak  but  somewhat 
haughty  tone,  "  I  can  walk  very  well  now ;  take 
away  your  hands.  I  can  walk  quite  well."  With 
a  sudden  movement,  Alice  took  two  steps  for- 
ward, and  saw  a  man  advancing  to  the  carriage 
between  two  others,  who  seemed  to  wish  to 
give  him  assistance  and  support  against  his  will. 
Without  uttering  a  word,  she  grasped  the  arm 
of  the  maid,  and  drew  her  a  step  forward, 
pointing  with  her  finger. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  woman.  But 
a  quick  gesture  from  her  mistress  stopped  her 
from  saying  more.  Two  or  three  other  persons 
got  into  the  carriage.  All  the  rest  mounted 
their  horses,  except  one,  who  sprang  upon  the 
box.  The  vehicle  drove  rapidly  off,  and  Sir 
Walter,  his  daughter,  and  the  two  servants 
were  left  alone  in  tlie  road,  for  on  looking 
round  for  Bolland  and  his  follower  they  could 
see  them  nowhere. 
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CHAI^ER  IX. 

It  was  night  again,  nearly  apppoacliing  to 
midnight,  and  the  Earl  of  Danemore  sat  alone 
in  the  small  dark  wainscotted  room  immediately 
beneath  the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  prisoner.  More  than  once  he  had  called 
his  attendants  to  ask  impatiently  if  the  lawyer 
had  returned,  and  as  the  clock  in  the  great 
hall  struck  eleven  without  his  appearance,  he 
ordered  several  of  the  servants  to  go  out  in 
different  ways  to  seek  him,  forbidding  them  to 
return  without  bringing  word  of  where  he  was, 
and  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  proceedings 
during  the  day. 

Solitude,  a  quick  imagination,  violent  pas^ 
sions,  and  dangerous  designs,  all  combined  to 
produce  a  state  of  anxiety  and  impatience 
bordering  upon  frenzy.  Now  he  sat  with 
his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  gazing  ex- 
pectant at  the  door ;  now  he  strode  up  and 
down    with  his  arms  crossed  upon    his  chest. 
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and  his  bosom  full  of  deep  but  rapid  thoughts ; 
now  he  paused  and  listened  either  to  the 
footsteps  of  the  prisoner  above,  as  with  a  calmer 
and  less  irregular  stride  Langford  paced  up 
and  down  in  the  room  above,  or  to  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  strong  wind  as  it  whistled  round 
and  round  the  high  tower  in  which  both  cham- 
bers were  situated. 

At  length,  after  having  listened  to  the  steps 
for  some  time,  and  then  gazed  intently  on  the 
ground  in  deep  meditation,  he  seemed  to  be 
seized  by  a  sudden  resolution,  and  advanced  at 
once  to  the  door  which  opened  on  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  apartments  above. 

"  I  will  go  up  to  him  ! "  he  said ;  "  I  will 
confront  him  boldly  !  I  will  speak  over  the 
whole  theme  !  I  will  dare  every  painful  sub- 
ject !  He  shall  not  say  that  I  feared  to  en- 
counter any  thing,  or  to  grapple  with  any 
enemy  amongst  the  living  or  the  dead.  He 
shall  never  say  that  I  was  a  coward  in  thought, 
or  word,  or  deed,  or  that  I  feared  boldly  to 
meet  aught  that  could  be  urged  against  me.  I 
will  go,  and  brow  to  brow  tell  him  what  he  has 
brought  upon  his  licad  !" 
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His  first  steps  up  the  stairs  were  rapid  and 
vehement;  those  that  he  took  after  were  more 
slow ;  and  at  the  door  of  Langford's  room  he 
paused  once  more  and  thought  As  he  did  so 
pause,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  prisoner  cast 
himself  somewhat  heavily  into  a  chair,  hum  a 
few  words  of  an  old  ballad,  and,  as  it  were, 
seduced  by  the  music,  go  on  with  the  song  in  a 
louder  tone,  and  with  a  clear,  mellow,  and  not 
uncultivated  voice.  He  sang  one  of  the  sweet 
and  simple  airs  of  LuUi,  which  had  a  touch  of 
melancholy,  mingling,  one  scarcely  knew  how  or 
where,  with  the  general  cheerfulness  of  the 
strain;  but  the  English  words  which  were  adapted 
to  it  were  even  more  gay  than  the  music. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  Langford  thought 
not  at  all  of  the  words  that  he  was  singing ;  nay, 
nor  of  the  music  itself.  Wliile  he  did  sing  his 
thoughts  were  busy,  deeply  busy,  upon  otlier 
things ;  and  the  music  was  but  a  mechanical  ap- 
plication of  the  animal  part  of  his  nature  to  die 
sweetest  of  all  arts,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
soothing  and  tranquillizing  power  to  calm  his 
spirit  ere  he  lay  down  to  rest. 
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SONG. 

TIic  dew  is  on  each  leaf  and  ilow*r, 

The  sky  is  full  of  light ; 
Beauty  and  brightness  mark  the  hour. 
That  parts  the  day  and  night. 

Wake  up  I  wake  up  I  zny  own  sweet  love  t 

Raise  up  those  beaming  eyes, 
To  find  an  answering  look  above, 
An  image  in  the  skies. 

The  lark !  the  lark  !  thine  own  sweet  lark, 

Pours  forth  his  thrilling  lay ; 
And  all  tliat*s  oold,  and  all  thafs  dark, 
Fly  from  the  porch  of  day. 

Wake  up !  wake  up  !  my  own  sweet  love  t 

Raise  up  those  beaming  eyes. 
To  find  an  answering  look  above, 
An  image  in  the  skies. 

Thcrc*s  music  ready  for  thine  ear, 
Thcrc\s  |)erfume  on  the  breeze ; 
Wake  up,  and  add  to  all  that*s  dear. 
What's  dearer  than  all  these. 

Wake  up  !  wake  up  I  my  own  sweet  love  I 

Raise  up  those  beaming  eyes. 
To  find  an  answering  look  above. 
An  image  in  the  skies. 

According  to  the  differences  of  our  different 
natures  tliere  is  for  each  man's  heart  a  key,  as  it 
Were,  to  be  found  in  some  one  of  the  sensesi 
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With  one  man  it  is  the  grosser  sense  of  the 
palate,  and  the  things  that  he  has  tasted, — the 
cup  that  he  has  drank  in  particular  lands  and 
scenes,  will,  when  again  met  with,  carry  back 
the  mind  to  earlier  days,  and  the  feelings  thereof, 
the  affections,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  will  crowd 
upon  him  like  phantoms  from  the  grave,  con- 
jured up  by  objects  that  seem  to  have  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  them. 

To  others,  again,  certain  sweet  odours,  the 
perfume  of  a  flower,  or  the  mingled  sweetness 
of  the  morning's  breath,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  While  to  others,  the  sight  of  some  pecu- 
liar  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  others  a 
strain  of  music,  a  tone  of  voice,  the  carol  of  a 
bird,  or  the  living  hum  of  morning,  will 
call  up  scenes  long  past,  re-awaken  memories 
and  affections  that  have  slumbered  for  years, 
and  give  us  back  the  gentleness  of  our  youth. 

But  when  the  chord  of  association  is  thus 
struck,  let  the  sensations  produced  be  joyful 
or  be  melancholy,  there  is  something  in  the 
first  bui*sting  forth  of  the  past  upon  the  pre- 
sent,—  there  is  something  in  the  rapid  drawing 
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back  of  the  dim  curtain  of  years  from  between 
our  actual  feelings  and  the  feelings  long  lost,  too 
thrilling  to  be  experienced  without  deep  emo- 
tion ;  and  our  natural  impulse  is  to  melt  in  tears. 

The  I^rl  stood  and  listened  while  Langford 
sung,  and  the  deep  mellow  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  well-remembered  air  of  LuUi, — the  words 
which,  though  he  heard  them  not  distinctly,  he 
knew  by  heart, — all  served  to  unchain  the 
long-fettered  feelings  of  his  better  days ;  the 
stern  heart  was  bent,  the  proud,  impetuous, 
revengeful  spirit  was  softened  for  the  moment, 
and  the  old  man's^  eyes  glistened  with  unwonted 
dew.  It  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  Habit  and 
circumstance  re-assumed  their  sway ;  and,  with  a 
slight  stamp  of  the  foot,  he  drew  up  his  head, 
which  had  been  bent  down  under  the  influence 
of  manifold  emotions,  and  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  prisoner  sat. 

Langford  turned  in  some  surprise  to  discover 
who  it  was  that  came  to  visit  him  at  so  late  an 
hour,  and  his  astonishment  was  not  diminished 
on  perceiving  the  Earl,  who  advanced  into  the 
room  with  a  brow  contracted  even  more  Uian 
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usual'  by  the  angry  eflfort  he  had  ma^  to  con<» 
quer  what  he  believed  to  be  the  weakness  of 
his  own  heart  He  paused  for  a  moment  on 
the  side  of  the  table  opposite  to  Langford^ 
gazing  at  him  sternly  but  silently^  as  if  scarcely 
prepared  to  begin  the  explanation  he  had 
sought. 

Langford  returned  his  glance  calmly  and 
gently^  flinching  not  the  least  beneath  his  eye, 
but  gazing  in  return  with  a  look  expressive 
rather  of  inquiry  than  of  any  other  feeling.  At 
length,  as  the  Earl  still  continued  silent,  he 
spoke,  saying,  ^^  Your  Lordship,  I  conclude,  has 
something  to  communicate  to  me,  and  I  fear 
from  your  countenance  that  it  is  not  of  a  pleas- 
ant nature.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  you 
have  come,  as  tliere  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  you,  and  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  moments  in  which  I  can 
do  so  are  drawing  to  a  close." 

'^  You  do  well   to  believe  so,  Sir,"  replied 

the  Earl ;  "  the  moments  in  which  any  com- 

munication  can  take  place  between  us  are,  as 

you  say,  drawing  to  a  close ;  they  are  few  and 

VOL.  ir.  o 
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short.  You  are  right  also  in  supposing  that 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  otherwise  I  should 
not  have  sought  you.  What  I  have  to  tell, 
however,  requires  but  few  words ;  it  is,  that  I 
know  youT 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Langford,  with  perfect  calmness ;  ^^  as,  if  you 
really  do  know  me,  you  will  know,  as  I  believe 
you  do  know,  that  the  charge  brought  against 
me  is  false,  if  not  absurd.  But  in  the  first 
instance  it  will  be  better  to  show  me  that  you 
really  do  know  me." 

The  Earl  gazed  upon  him  with  his  keen 
large  eyes  full  of  meaning,  and  then  demanded, 
**  Before  you  ever  entered  these  gates,  have  you 
not  twice  written  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  Langford. 

"Twice,"  continued  the  Earl,  **you  have 
demanded  that  to  which  you  have  no  right; 
and  now  the  object  of  your  coming  hither  is  not 
less  clearly  known  to  me  than  all  your  former 
proceedings.  But  in  a  word,  I  ask  you,  is  not 
your  name  of  Langford  a  false  one  ?  Are  you  not 
he  whom  men  call  the  Chevalier  de  Bcaulieu  ?" 
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**I  am,*'  replied  Langford;  "but  as  youp 
Lordship  has  accused  me  of  demanding  that  to 
which  I  have  no  right,  let  me  reply  at  once 
that  I  have  a  right,  the  strongest  and  the 
greatest !  Has  not  every  member  of  a  noble 
family  a  right  to  demand  that  any  unjust  stain 
cast  thereon  should  be  removed  ?  Have  not  I, 
especially,  charged  as  I  was  by  the  dying  breath 
of  my  noble  relation  the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu 
never  to  cease  my  exertions  to  recover  the 
means  of  taking  a  stain  from  our  honour; 
have  not  I,  especially,  a  right,  I  say,  to  demand 
those  papers  at  your  hands,  which  afford  the 
only  possible  method  of  doing  so  ?  " 

"I  say  no!"  replied  the  Earl  sternly;  •*! 
say  no  !  even  if  the  papers  whereof  you  speak 
existed,  I  say " 

But  Langford  interrupted  him  more  vehe- 
mently than  he  had  ever  before  spoken,  "  My 
Lord,"  he  said,  "  those  papers  do  exist,  or  you 
have  not  only  broken  your  most  solemn  vow, 
but  your  plighted  word  of  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man. Your  vow,  my  Lord,  you  perhaps  might 
break,  for  in  one  instance  at  least  you  did  break 
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it^  and  a  noble  heart  along  with  it ;  but  I  would 
not  believe  you  to  be  the  being  who  would 
forfeit  your  plighted  honour,  —  no,  not  to  gain 
a  kingdom  !  Unsay  those  words  which  cast  so 
foul  a  doubt,  if  not  an  imputation  upon  you ! 
and  let  me  know,  that  though  in  the  current  of 
your  fiery  passions  you  may  have  scrupled  not 
to  wring  the  hearts  and  destroy  the  hopes  of 
others,  do  not  leave  me  to  believe  that  you 
have  deliberately  pledged  your  word  and  then 
have  broken  it  No,  no  !  my  Lord,  I  know 
that  those  papers  are  not  destroyed  ! " 

The  traces  of  contending  passions  came  over 
the  countenance  of  Lord  Danemore  like  the 
shadows  of  dark  clouds  carried  over  the  land- 
scape by  a  rapid  wind ;  and  while  Langford 
spoke,  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  he  felt  inclined 
to  strike  him  to  the  earth, — sometimes  as  if  a 
strange  and  unwilling  admiration  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  restrained  his  anger.  **  You 
are  a  bold  and  daring  man,"  he  said,  in  reply ; 
"  but  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  The  papers 
are  not  destroyed,  though  I  do  not  admit  their 
contents  to  be  such  as  you  may  imagine." 
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'  ^  Thank  you,  my  Lord ;  tliank  you,"  rqplied 
Langford  earnestly ;  ^^  thank  you  for  clearing 
yourself  from  the  painful  doubt  in  which  you 
involved  your  character.  Though  you  may 
have  bitterly  wronged  my  family,  still  I  take  a 
deeper  interest  than  you  know  in  seeing  your 
honour  pure  in  this  respect  at  least.  In  regard 
to  the  papers,"  he  continued,  with  a  slight 
change  of  tone,  **  if  they  were  not  such  as  I  be- 
lieve, you  could  have  no  reasonable  objection  to 
give  them  to  me.  If  they  are  such  as  I  believe, 
they  are  necessary  to  the  honour  of  my  family ; 
and,  deputed  as  I  am  by  every  member  of  that 
iamily  to  claim  them  at  your  hands,  I  demand 
them, — not  as  a  concession,  but  as  a  right. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  offer  now,  as  I  offered 
before,  to  pledge  myself,  in  order  to  remove 
all  evil  and  dangerous  consequences  to  yourself^ 
that  those  papers  shall  never  be  made  public  in 
England, —  shall  only  be  so  far  recorded  in 
France  as  to  clear  die  honour  of  our  race,  and 
shall  then  be  utterly  destroyed." 

A  scornful  and  bitter  smile  came  upon  the 
lip  of  the  Earl  as  he  whom  we  shall  still  call 
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Langford  uttered  these  words.  "  You  are  mii- 
taken/'  he  replied,  sternly;  "you  are  alto- 
gether mistaken.  I  trust  myself  in  the  power 
of  no  one;  and  even  the  very  words  that  yon 
uttered  yesterday  have  put  between  you  and 
me  a  barrier  which  can  never  be  past" 

•*  I  know  not  to  wliat  words  your  Lordship 
alludes,"  replied  Langford.  "Nothing  that  I 
have  said,  nothing  that  I  have  done,  ought  to 
put  any  such  barrier  between  us.  Most  careful 
have  I  been,  in  no  respect,  either  in  conversa- 
tion with  yourself  or  others,  to  cast  an  imputa- 
tion upon  you." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  it  may 
be  so ;  but  nevertheless,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
I  refuse  you  tliose  papers.  Now,  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  bitter  smile;  "now.  Sir, 
use  your  threats.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  know  what 
tale  you  will  tell  if  I  do  not  accede  to  your 
demands.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  know  whether  you 
and  yours  will  travel  to  Florida  to  seek  for 
matter  against  me  ! " 

"  Your  Lordship  is  altogether  wrongs"  replied 
Langford.     "  That  I  know  your  history  well  in 
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every  particular  and  in  every  point  J8  truey  but 
that  I  will  divulge  any  part  of  it  that  might  do 
you  injury,  except  that  part  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  honour  of  our  race  should  be  di- 
vulged, is  not  only  &r  from  my  intention,  but 
never  should  take  place^  even  if  your  Lordship 
should  continue  your  refusal  to  give  up  those 
papers  and  to  do  the  act  of  justice  that  is 
demanded  at  your  hands.'' 

^<  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  pondering ; 
"  indeed  !  —  then  why  did  you  refer  to  matters 
which  should  be  buried  in  the  deep  silence  of 
long-gone  years  ?  " 

'^  Accident  had  some  share  in  my  so  doing/' 
replied  Langford,  '^and  a  wish  to  lead  your 
mind  back  to  the  past  had  also  a  part  therein* 
But  at  once  to  show  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  take  no  advantage,  and  to  pursue 
my  course  as  uprightly  and  honourably  as  pos- 
sible, let  me  now  tell  you  that  I  not  only  kno^r 
of  the  existence  of  those  papers,  but  know  also 
well  where  they  are  preserved,  and  could  while 
here  have  made  myself  master  of  them  at  once, 
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had  I  been  inclined  to  take  tliat  by  private 
means  which  I  demand  openly!" 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  small  carved 
door  in  the  oak  panneling,  and  the  Earl's  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  his  hand,  but  with 
no  expression  of  surprise. 

His  lip,  at  the  same  time,  curled  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  and  he  replied  at  once,  ^^  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  communication  of  miraculous 
knowledge  to  any  of  us  poor  mortals  now- 
a«days,  and  therefore  doubt  not  that  your 
information  has  been  derived  from  some  source 
less  than  supernatural.  There  is  in  this  house. 
Sir,  a  woman  called  Bertha,  brought  up  by  the 
family  of  Beaulieu  from  her  youth,  and  retain- 
ing for  them  still  a  deep  veneration  and  regard, 
although  a  quarrel  with  one  of  that  race  in- 
duced her  to  quit  them  and  enter  into  my 
service.  The  attachment  that  she  showed  to 
myself  and  my  family  through  many  years  have 
taught  me  to  trust  her  deeply;  but  when  I 
found  that  she  placed,  on  the  idle  pretext  of 
greater  security,  a  stranger  accused  of  dark 
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crimes  into  a  chamber  reserved  entinely  for 
myself,  I  began  to  doubt  her; — when,  added 
to  that,  I  found  that  she  held  frequent  private 
conferences  with  him,  my  doubts  increased,— 
and  when  I  found  that  she  brought  others  to 
communicate  with  him,  contrary  to  my  expressed 
will,  my  doubts  grew  into  certainties." 

"  Under  such  circumstances,"  replied  Lang« 
ford,  fixing  his  eyes  inquiringly  upon  the  Earl's 
countenance;  ^^ under  such  circumstances  you 
have  of  course  discharged  that  woman  from 
your  service." 

"Not  so.  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl;  "not  so. 
It  may  be  my  purpose  to  punish  as  well  as  to 
dismiss ;  but  ere  I  do  either,  I  shall  take  care 
to  learn  in  what  degree  she  has  betrayed  me. 
But  to  turn,  Sir,  from  your  idle  affectation  of 
insight  into  my  secrets  to  your  equally  empty 
boast  of  power,  let  me  tell  you,  tliat  though  you 
may  have  been  placed  in  a  room  reserved  for 
years  to  myself,  and  though  in  that  room  all 
my  most  private  papers  may  be  preserved,  yon 
are  as  impotent  to  get  possession  of  them  as  a 
blind  man  lo  tell  the  hour  bv  llic  sun  dial.'* 
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**  My  Lord,  you  ai^  mistaken,"  replied  Lang- 
ford  calmly ;  "  I  am  not  so  powerless  in  that 
respect  as  you  imagine.  1  have  had  them  now 
for  two  days  at  my  will  and  pleasure  to  take  or 
to  leave.  I  have  them  now  at  my  disposal; 
but  I  had  determined  to  use  all  gentle  and 
reasonable  means  first,  to  urge  you  by  every 
persuasion  to  do  justice,  and  only  in  the  end  to 
do  myself  right  in  your  presence,  and  before 
your  face.  You  have  come  now  most  oppor- 
tunely, and  I  will  not  suffer  the  occasion  to 
pass;  but  in  the  fii*st  instance,  let  me  once 
more  entreat  you  to  do  a  tardy  act  of  justice, 
ere  you  force  me  to  things  most  unpleasant 
to  me." 

The  Earl  had  gazed  upon  him  as  he  spoke 
witli  an  expression  of  some  surprise  and  doubt; 
so  tranquilly  confident  was  the  tone  and  inai>- 
ner  of  one  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  entirely 
in  his  power.  At  the  last  words,  however,  liis 
brow  gathered  again  into  a  frown ;  and  he 
replied,  ^*  I  am  not  to  be  menaced.  Sir ;  I  tell 
you  you  shall  never  have  them;  and  such 
menace  puts  them  farther  from  your  reach 
than  ever." 


^'  My  Lord,  I  use  no  menace8»"  rejdied  Lang- 
ford;  ^^my  wiftb,  my  only  wish,  is  to  persuade 
you*     Oh  consider,  Sir  !  Here  you  now  stand 
at  the  verge  of  age,  touching  upon  that  cold 
season  when  the  only  consolation  for  declining 
years,  the  wintry  sunshine  of  our  being's  close, 
is  a  clear  conscience  and  the  memory  of  good 
deeds.     If,  alas  I  you  are  deprived  of  the  power 
of  looking  back  upon  many  such  actions ;  — - 
nay,  hear  me  out ;  —  if  there  be  in  the  past 
much  that   is  painful,  much  that  you  would 
feign  forget,  much  that  can  never  be  repaired, 
remember,  oh  remember  !  that  what  cannot  be 
repaired  may  often  be  atoned.     Thus,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  the  means  of  atonement  are  in 
your    own    power,   and    to    seize  upon  them 
in  every  instance  is  the  only  means  to  bring 
back  even  a  portion  of  that  calm  serenity  of 
heart  which  once  you  knew  in  days  of  inno- 
cence, but  which  I  feel  too  sure  has  long  de- 
parted from  your  bosom." 

"  Sir,  I  never  knew  it,"  burst  forth  the  Earl ; 
^  my  life  has  been  made  up  of  passions  and 
regrets,  and  as  it  began  so  shall  it  close  I" 
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"Oh  no,  my  Lord  !  oh  no!**  cried  Lang- 
ford  ;  "  let  it  not  be  so !  I  must  wring  your 
heart,  but  I  trust  it  may  be  in  some  degree  to 
heal  it.  You  lately  had  a  son  whom  you  loved 
deeply ;  for  his  sake,  I  believe,  you  have  per- 
sisted for  years  in  a  course  of  injustice  which 
the  nobler  part  of  your  nature,  I  am  sure,  dis- 
avowed. My  Lord,  he  has  been  taken  from 
you.  The  inducement  to  remain  in  wrong  has 
been  removed  by  the  will  of  God,  who  therein 
has  at  once  punished  and  opened  the  way  to 
atonement.  Let  me  beseech  vou,  let  me  entreat 
of  you,  not  to  suffer  this  opportunity  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  Do  tardy  justice,  and  instead  of 
hardening  yourself  to  crush  and  to  injure  one 
who  could  love  you  well,  and  against  whom  you 
can  never  succeed,  think  of  what  a  satisfaction 
it  will  be  to  you  when  from  your  own  death- 
bed you  look  back  and  see  that  you  have  done 
all  to  repair  a  great  wrong  that  you  committed.** 

"  And  do  you  make  the  assassination  of  my 
son,"  demanded  the  Earl,  "a  plea  for  my 
gratifying  one  who  is  accused  of  murdering 
him?" 
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^'My  Lord,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
throughout.*'  replied  Langford,  ^^  that  you  know 
me  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of  that  deed.  What 
I  demand  of  you  also,  I  have  a  right  to  demand. 
I  ask  you  not  to  gratify  me,  but  to  do  an  act  of 
justice ;  I  ask  of  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself 
by  taking  away  a  stain  from  an  honourable 
house  that  you  have  wronged." 

"  Right  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  with  one  of 
his  dark  sneers,  as  if  the  recollection  of  some- 
thing he  had  before  intended  to  say  came  sud- 
denly back  upon  him  ;  "  in  what  consists  your 
right  ?  and  how  have  you  any  connection  with 
the  honour  of  the  family  of  Beaulieu?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  am  blind  or  stupid  ?  Answer 
me  !  If  you  are  so  near  and  honorably  akin 
to  the  dead  Marquis  of  Beaulieu,  how  are  you 
not  the  heir  of  his  title  and  estates  ?  What 
right  has  his  bastard  to  prate  of  the  honour 
of  his  family  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  rapidly  into  Langford's 
cheek ;  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  brow  contracted ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  With  wha.t 
was  evidently   a  great  cflfbrf,  he  mastered  his 
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own  passions  immediately,  and  replied,  **  Tlie 
coarse  term  you  have  used  is  inapplicable  to 
me,  Lord  Danemore.  Your  other  question,  as 
to  why  I  have  not  succeeded,  I  could  answer 
by  a  single  word  if  I  so  pleased ;  and,  did  I  feel 
as  much  assured  of  your  son's  death  as  you  do, 
I  would  so  answer  it." 

**  Doubtless,  doubtless  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl 
impatiently;  "every  thing  can  doubtless  be 
explained  if  certain  ifs  and  buts  be  removed. 
But  I  tell  you,  Sir,  till  they  are  removed  I 
shall  listen  to  you  no  further ;  nor  shall  I  detain 
you  long,  for  I  came  to  tell  you  what  may  be 
told  in  but  few  words.  Mark  me,  young  man  ! 
There  are  certain  memories  called  up  by  your 
looks  and  by  your  voice  which  might  have 
moved  me  to  the  weakness  of  sparing  you,  had 
you  not  been  foolish  enough  to  show  me,  that, 
like  a  winged  insect  which  we  are  forced  to 
crush,  you  can  sting  as  well  as  buzz.  You 
have  yet  to  learn  that  I  live  in  the  fear  of  no 
man,  and  that  when  once  any  one  has  shown 
me  tliat  he  may  be  dangerous  to  me,  the  strug- 
gle commences   between  us,  which  ends  but 
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with  the  life  of  one  or  the  other.  Tliere  is 
already  sufficient  proof  against  you  to  bring 
you  to  the  gibbet ;  more  will  not  be  wanting, 
or  I  am  mistaken ;  but  I  would  have  you  kn  ow 
that  your  fate  is  of  your  own  seeking,  and  that 
when  you  and  yours  spied  out  and  investigated 
the  actions  of  my  early  life,  you  raised  up  the 
scaffold  for  yourself.  To-morrow  you  will  be 
taken  hence ;  a  gaol  will  then  receive  you.  A 
public  trial  and  public  execution  will  be  the 
end  which  you  have  obtained  by  measuring 
yourself  against  one  who  never  yet  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  for  which  he  strove." 

As  the  Earl  spoke  he  turned  as  if  to  quit  the 
apartment,  but  Langford,  who  had  listened 
calmly  and  attentively,  exclaimed,  ere  he  laid 
his  Iiand  upon  the  door,  "  Stay  yet  one  moment, 
my  Lord ;  our  conference  is  not  finished  yet. 
With  regard  to  your  urging  against  me  an 
accusation  which  you  know  to  be  false,  either 
from  motives  of  hatred,  revenge,  or  fear,  you  will 
reconcile  that  to  your  own  conscience  as  you 
can.  You  will  fail  in  your  attempt;  but  if  you 
did  succeed,  you  would  pile  upon  your  head 
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coals  of  fire  which  would  consume  your  very 
heart  to  ashes  !  The  matter  on  which  I  now 
detain  you  is  these  papers.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  say  I  will  do  what  I  cannot  do ;  therefore 
when  I  told  you  that  if  you  did  not  do  justice 
I  would  with  my  own  hand  right  myself  and 
my  family,  I  made  no  vain  boast." 

The  Earl  turned  and  gazed  upon  him,  both 
in  surprise  and  anger,  but  his  rage  and  his 
astonishment  were  doubled  when  the  prisoner 
took  from  his  pocket  the  key,  the  easily-recog- 
nized key,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Franklin  Gray  upon  the  moor.  Prompt,  how- 
ever, and  decided  in  all  his  determinations,  the 
Ikrl  instantly  raised  his  voice,  and  shouted  in  a 
tone  of  thunder  to  the  ser\'ants  whom  he  bad 
that  morning  ordered  to  remain  without 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Langford,  "you  raise  your 
voice  in  vain.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  persons  you  placed  there  have  been 
gone  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and,  even  if  they 
were  there  still,  those  bolts  and  that  lock  would 
prevent  them  from  entering.  Of  that  I  have 
taken  care." 
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Even  while  he  spoke  the  Earl  had  strode 
across  the  room  towards  the  outer  door,  mut- 
tering, "  They  shall  soon  return ;"  but  the  key 
of  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  inside,  was  now  gone ;  and  after 
gazing  upon  lock  and  bolt  with  impotent  rage  for 
a  moment,  he  turned  fiercely  towards  the  other 
door  which  led  by  the  stairs  in  the  turret  down  to 
his  apartments  below.  Langford,  however,  had 
seized  the  moment,  and  casting  himself  in  the 
way,  was  in  the  act  of  locking  that  door  also, 
when  the  E^rl  turned  towards  it 

Lord  Danemore  instantly  drew  his  sword; 
but  Langford  was  not  unarmed,  as  he  had 
supposed.  His  own  blade,  which  had  been 
restored  to  him  by  the  half-witted  man,  John 
Graves,  was  in  his  hand  in  a  moment ;  but  it 
was  only  to  show  himself  prepared  that  he  used 
it,  for,  waving  the  Earl  back  with  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  *^  My  Lord,  do  nothing  rashly  I 
Remember  you  have  to  deal  with  a  younger, 
stronger,  more  active  man  than  yourself,  and 
with  one  long  accustomed  to  perils  and  dangers. 
Stand  back  and  answer  me.     Will  you  or  will 
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you  not  give  up  those  papers  by  fair  means, 
or  must  I  take  tliem  myself?** 

"  I  will  never  give  them,"  replied  the  Earl ; 
"  I  will  never  give  them,  though  that  vile  and 
treacherous  woman  has  not  only  betrayed  my 
trust  but  stolen  from  my  private  cabinet  the  key 
that  you  now  hold:  I  will  never  give  them; 
and  if  you  take  them,  you  shall  take  my  blood 
first,  and  die  for  spilling  it'* 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  himself,  with  his 
drawn  sword  still  m  his  hand,  between  Langford 
and  the  small  door  in  the  wainscot  which  we 
have  mentioned  several  times  before. 

Langford  advanced  upon  him,  but  with  the 
same  degree  of  calm  determination  which,  ex- 
cept during  one  brief  moment,  he  had  displayed 
throughout  their  whole  conference,  "  My  Lord,** 
he  said,  "  you  do  the  woman,  Bertha,  wrong. 
This  key  was  not  obtained  from  hen  I  beseech 
you  to  give  way,  for  I  am  determined  to  use  it." 

"Not  while  you  and  I  both  live  !**  replied 
the  Earl ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  made  a  sharp 
quick  lunge  at  Langford*s  bosom.  The  other 
was  prepared,  however ;  his  sword  met  that  of 
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the  Earl  in  a  moment,  and  parrying  the  lunge, 
hS  grappled  with  his  adversary,  and  at  the 
same  moment  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his 
grasp,  and  by  an  exertion  of  his  great  strength 
removed  him  from  between  himself  and  the 
door. 

He  had  cast  the  sword  he  had  mastered 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  Earl 
seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  as  to  whether 
be  should  spring  forward  to  recover  his  weapon, 
or  struggle  with  the  prisoner  to  prevent  him 
from  obtaining  the  papers.  He  felt  while  he 
hesitated  that  the  very  hesitation  was  undigni- 
fied. He  felt  too,  perhaps,  that  either  attempt 
would  be  vain ;  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
one  superior  to  himself  in  bodily  power,  in 
activity,  in  energy ;  one  equal  to  himself  in 
courage,  determination,  promptitude ;  one  that 
was  what  he  had  been  when  a  youth,  but  with 
the  grand  superiority  of  mental  dignity  and 
conscious  rectitude.  He  felt  himself  reproved 
and  degraded,  but  not  humbled,  and  the  natural 
movement  proceeding  from  such  sensations  was 
to  cross  his  arms  on  his  broad  chest,  and  stand 
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with  a  look  of  dark  delGiance  gleaming  from 
beneath  his  long  grey  eyebrows ;  while  Lang- 
ford,  taking  the.  key  in  his  right  hand,  and 
changing  the  sword  into  his  left,  stood  about 
to  open  the  door  which  covered  all  those  mys- 
terious points  of  his  history  which  he  had  so 
long  concealed. 

But,  even  then,  his  young  companion 
paused, — "  Oh  !  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
fistin  have  these  papers  with  your  own  will  and 
consent  Again,  again  I  ask  you,  now  that 
you  see  I  have  the  power  to  take  them,  will 
you  give  them  to  me  ?  will  you  grant  me  that 
which  is  my  right  to  demand  ?  Oh  !  Lord  Dane- 
more^  if  you  ever  loved  the  race  from  which  I 
spring,  —  if  ever  human  affection  and  natural 
tenderness  affected  your  bosom,  —  if  ever  you 
had  sympathy  with  others, — if  ever  the  strongest 
passion  of  our  nature  touched  your  heart,  —  I 
adjure  you  now,  by  the  memory  of  the  past,  by 
the  dark  and  awful  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent, by  the  frowning  future,  by  the  inevitable^ 
interminable  hereafter  of  weal  or  woe^  to  do 
that  which  you  know  to  be  right !  — at  this  last, 
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this  &tal  moment  between  you  and  me,  to 
render  justice  to  those  that  you  have  wronged : 
to  cast  from  your  soul  the  burden  of  old  guilt, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  one  out  of  the  dark 
deeds  of  the  past ! " 

He  gazed  upon  him  sternly,  fixedly,  earnestly; 
and  strong  passion  called  up  in  the  face  of 
each  a  strange  likeness  of  expression ;  but  the 
whirlwind  of  their  emotions  was  too  strong  for 
either  to  mark  the  clouds  and  shadows,  the 
light,  or  the  lightning,  that  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  the  other.  Urged  into  fury, 
thwarted,  disappointed,  foiled,  the  Earl  had  no 
longer  any  command  over  himself,  and  the 
only  dignity  he  could  assume  was  that  of  disap* 
pointed  scorn. 

"  Never,  bastard  ! "  he  replied  ;  "  never  ! 
Take  that  which  you  can ;  secure  that  which 
is  in  your  power  f  Fly,  if  you  can  fly  !  Use 
your  advantage  to  the  utmost,  if  it  can  be 
used ;  but  I  swear  by  Heaven  and  by  Hell,  by 
all  that  is  sacred  and  by  all  that  is  accursed, 
to  follow  you  henceforth  and  for  ever,  unto  the 
gates  of  death,  to  devote  life,  and  soul,  and 
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being,  mind,  and  thought,  and  energy,  corporeal 
power  and  worldly  wealth  and  temporal  in- 
fluence, to  your  destruction ;  and  never,  never 
to  cease,  till  the  dark,  dread,  interminable  golf 
have  swallowed  up  one  or  both  ! " 

Langford  gazed  at  him  with  deep  and  intense 
earnestness ;  and  while  he  did  so,  a  thousand 
varied  emotions,  each  painful  but  each  different, 
flitted  in  expression  across  his  countenance, 
and  caused  wavering  irresolution  to  take  the 
place  of  high  and  strong  determination.  As  the 
fku*l  ended,  however,  the  other  looked  at  him 

for  a  moment  fixedly,  while  the  peer  stood  with 
liis  arms   still  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  a 

look  of  resolute,  unchangeable  purpose  marked 
in  every  line  of  that  dark  but  splendid  coun- 
tenance. 

Emotions  strong,  but  new  and  strange,  over- 
powered his  youthful  adversary ;  and  casting 
from  him  the  sword  which  had  successfully 
opposed  him,  and  the  key  of  all  the  treasured 
secrets  of  his  opponent's  eventful  life,  be  sprang 
forward,  as  if  with  a  sudden  impulse  which  he 
could  not  resist,  cast  himself  at  the  Earl's  feet. 
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and  looking  up  in  his  face  embraced  hiB  knees. 
The  stern  determination  of  the  old  man  was 
shaken.  Feelings  equally  new  and  strange  and 
unaccountable  took  possession  of  his  bosom 
also,  and  he  strained  his  eyes  upon  the  noble 
form  of  him  who  knelt  before  him  with  sensar 
tions  different  from  any  that  he  had  ever  known 
in  life. 

At  that  moment,  however,  strange  and 
unusual  sounds  made  themselves  heard  from 
without.  There  were  cries  and  screams,  and 
the  noise  of  many  feet  Still  kneeling,  Lang- 
ford  gazed  upon  the  Earl,  and  the  Earl  upon 
him;  but  ere  one  could  ask  the  other  what 
this  meant,  there  was  a  violent  rush  against  the 
outer  door,  as  if  by  people  propelled  by  terror. 
The  bolts,  the  bars,  the  fastenings  gave  way, 
and,  half  torn  from  the  hinges,  it  burst  into  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Wfi  must  go  back  for  a  few  hours.  The  sky 
was  without  a  star,  and  a  dull  heavy  darkness 
brooded  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  strong 
party  of  horsemen, — whose  numbers  and  appear- 
ance might  well  banish  all  fears,  and  laugh  to 
scorn  all  the  tales  of  highwaymen  and  fi)otpads 

with  which  the  county  of then  rang, — 

took  its  way  down  the  road  which  first  led  from 
the  county  town  towards  Danemore  Castle,  and 
thence  passing  under  the  walls  of  the  park 
proceeded  to  the  little  borough  of  Moorhurst 

The  part  of  the  road  on  which  they  were  at 
the  moment  when  we  must  first  speak  of  tbem 
passed  between  two  high  banks  of  sand  rock, 
overtopped  with  trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  if 
there  had  been  any  light  in  the  sky  it  would 
have  been  shut  out  from  that  spot;  and  the 
person  who  rode  at  their  head,  and  seemed  to  act 
as  their  leader,  chose  the  gloomiest  point  for  the 
purposeof  causing  the  line  to  halt,  and  speaking  a 
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few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  each  of  his  companions. 
They  answered  in  a  whisper,  as  if  the  deep 
darkness  and  silence  around  had  its  usual  effect 
in  producing  awe ;  and  when  each  had  listened 
and  replied,  their  leader  once  more  advanced 
to  the  front,  and  they  recommenced  their 
journey  two  and  two.  Descenduig  slowly  from 
the  moors,  they  emerged  mto  a  more  open 
country,  and  any  one  who  had  been  by  the 
side  of  the  road  might  have  counted  their  num- 
ber as  eleven,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  might  also  have  observed  that 
generally  speaking  they  were  tall  and  powerful 
men,  and  sat  their  horses  with  a  degree  of  ease 
and  composure  only  to  be  acquired  by  long 
acquaintance  with  the  saddle. 

We  have  remarked  before,  that  the  country 
in  that  district  is  famous  for  little  greens  of  an 
acre  or  two  in  extent,  generally  shaded  by  some 
tall  elms,  and  often  adorned  by  a  bright  gleam- 
ing pond.  To  one  of  these  the  party  that  we 
speak  of  had  advanced ;  and  though  there  was 
a  cottage  at  the  further  side  of  the  green,  all 
was  silent  and  still,  when  the  word  to  halt  was 
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suddenly  given^  and  the  voice  of  the  leader 
was  heard  in  a  low  tone,  saying,  ^'  Spread  out 
to  the  right  and  left,  under  the  trees.  I  hear  a 
horse's  feet ! " 

The  evolution  that  he  commanded  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  moment  with  the  most  profound 
silence^  each  horseman  separating  from  his 
neighbour  and  taking  ground  some  yards  to 
the  right  and  left,  without  any  of  that  pawing 
and  prancing  which  gives  pomp  and  circum- 
stance to  many  a  military  manoeuvre.  The 
proceedings  of  the  leader  himself,  however, 
were  even  more  remarkable,  for,  advancing  per- 
haps twenty  yards  before  the  rest,  he  also 
quitted  the  road  for  tlie  green  turf,  and  then 
his  dim  figure  was  seen  to  dismount.  The 
next  moment  horse  and  man  seemed  to  sink 
slowly  down  into  the  eai'th,  and  nothing  but 
what  appeared  to  be  a  small  rise  in  the  ground 
was  seen  through  the  darkness,  marking  the 
spot  where  they  had  stood. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  feet  beating  the  road  with  a  quick 
trot  was  heard  advancing  from  that  side  towards 
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which  the  party  had  been  going,  and  after  a 
pause  of  about  two  minutes,  a  white  horse 
bearing  his  rider  at  a  rapid  rate  could  be 
discerned  entering  upon  the  green.  The  horse- 
man advanced  some  way  unconscious  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  many  others,  but  appa- 
rently not  quite  insensible  to  fear,  for  from 
time  to  time  his  head  was  turned  round  on 
either  side ;  and  at  length  it  would  seem  diat 
he  caught  a  glance  of  something  unusual  be- 
neath the  elm  trees,  for  he  suddenly  pulled  up 
his  horse  and  gazed  anxiously  on  b^ore  him* 

His  eyes  were  keen,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  habituated  to  the  darkness ;  and,  becoming 
convinced  that  there  was  a  considerable  party 
assembled  on  either  side  of  the  road,  he  was 
turning  his  bridle  to  gallop  off  on  the  same 
road  by  which  he  came,  when  suddenly  what  he 
had  passed  as  a  mere  mound  of  earth  and 
bushes  started  up  into  life,  and  his  retreat  was 
cut  off  by  a  man  springing  upon  a  horse  which 
rose  as  if  magically  from  the  ground,  and 
darting  into  the  road  before  him. 

"  Stop ! "    cried  a   stern   voice,    while    the 
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gleam  of  something  like  a  pistol  in  the  hand  of 
his  opponent  made  the  rider  of  the  white  horse 
recoil.  He  looked  round,  however,  to  see  if 
there  were  no  means  of  evading  obedience  to 
the  command  he  had  received;  but  by  this 
time  he  found  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  and  that  the  way  even  to  the  low  cottage 
by  the  side  of  the  common  was  cut  off.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  command  was  repeated,  ^^  Stop, 
and  give  an  account  of  yourself !" 

The  additional  injunction,  however,  of  "  Give 
an  account  of  yourself  T  was  rather  satisfactory 
to  the  rider,  who  perceived  therein  a  sort  of 
police  tone  rather  than  that  generally  employed 
by  the  worthies  whom  he  most  apprehended, 
and  who  to  the  word  ^^  stop  !  ^  usually  added, 
"  deliver ! " 

He  replied,  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence,  saying,  <^  I  am  a  servant  of  the  noUe 
Earl  of  Danemore,  and  I  am  riding  to  the  town 
of by  his  orders  on  particular  business.'' 

*^  Show  me  the  badge  upon  your  arm  I  **  said 
the  person  who  had  first  spoken ;  but  the  ser- 
vant was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  he  had 
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come  away  in  haste,  and  had  not  his  livery 
coat  on. 

'<  You  have  some  cords,''  said  the  same  voice, 
addressing  one  of  the  other  horsemen.  ^^  Tie 
him,  and  bring  him  along.'' 

In  a  moment  the  wifortunate  groom  found 
himself  seized  and  his  arms  pinioned  behind 
his  back,  while  a  still  more  disagreeable  opera- 
tion, that  of  tying  his  feet  and  legs  tight  to  the 
stirrups,  was  performed  by  another  of  his  cap« 
tors,  who  dismounted  for  the  purpose. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  but  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  when  he  saw  that  the 
commands  he  had  given  were  obeyed,  he  added, 
^^  Bring  him  up  abreast  with  me ;"  and  then 
riding  on  at  the  same  slow  pace  in  which  they 
had  been  proceeding  previous  to  the  little 
episode  which  had  taken  place,  he  asked  several 
questions  of  his  captive  in  a  low  voice. 

"  We  shall  soon  see,"  said  he,  "  whether  your 
account  of  yourself  is  true  or  not,  for  we  are 
going  to  the  castle.  Now  tell  me  how  long  do 
you  say  you  have  left  it  ?  " 

"About  half  an  hour,  Sir,"  replied  the  man, 
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resuming  a  certain  degree  of  courage  on  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  injured ;  "  about  half  an 
hour,  Sir ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  my  Lord 
will  be  mighty  angry  when  he  finds  you  have 
stopped  me,  and  brought  me  back.  He  will 
make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  you,  and  the 
county  too,  that  Til  warrant.  You  don't  know 
whom  you  have  got  to  deal  with.  He  suffers 
no  one  to  do  any  thing  but  what  he  likes." 

"Is  the  Earl  of  Danemore  still  up?"  de- 
manded the  stranger  calmly,  taking  not  the 
slightest  heed  of  the  other's  intimation. 

"  Yes,  that  he  is,  and  will  not  be  in  bed  for 
these  two  hours,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost, 
perhaps,  when  he  hears  you  have  stopped  me," 
answered  the  groom,  firmly  believing  that  what 
was  awful  to  him  must  be  equally  so  to  every 
one  else. 

"Does  he  not  usually  go  to  rest  sooner?" 
asked  the  stranger  again  :  "  I  understood  that 
the  whole  household  were  required  to  be  in  bed 
by  eleven,  and  I  was  afraid  that  we  might  have 
to  rouse  the  porter  to  give  us  admittance." 

"  Ay,  he  generally  does  go  to  bed  at  eleven," 
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answered  the  groom,  ^^  but  he  has  not  done  so 
to-night  You  will  have  to  rouse  the  porter, 
however,  and  most  of  the  other  servants  too ; 
for  old  John  came  out,  growling  and  damning 
me,  in  his  shirt  when  I  made  him  open  the 
gates,'* 

"  He  must  not  damn  us  though,"  replied  the 
other  quietly,  but  in  a  tone  which  moved  the 
groom's  astonishment  even  more  than  any  thing 
wliich  had  passed  before,  so  little  reverence  did 
his  captors  show  either  for  the  awful  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Danemore  or  any  of  his  dependents.  As 
the  other  ceased,  however,  and  did  not  resume 
the  conversation,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
accompany  him  in  silence ;  and,  followed  by  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  proceeded 
slowly  on  the  road,  which  was  evidently  well 
known  to  the  leader,  now  winding  in  and  out 
amongst  the  high  banks  and  woods,  now  cross- 
ing scattered  pieces  of  the  heath  and  moor-land, 
till  at  length  they  arrived  at  that  spot  under  the 
walls  of  the  park  where,  as  we  have  mentioned 
in  describing  the  forced  journey  of  Langford, 
Danemore  Castle,  with  its  wide  extent  of  park 
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and  woods,  became  first  visible  to  the  eye  of 
any  one  travelling  on  the  road  from  Moorhurst 
to  the  county  town. 

There  the  leader  of  the  party  halted,  and 
suffering  his  hands  to  drop  thoughtfully  upon 
the  saddle  bow,  he  gazed  up  towards  the  spot 
where  the  castle  stood.  At  that  dark  hour, 
however,  nothing  was  to  be  perceived  but  the 
masses  of  tall  trees  with  which  the  building 
itself  was  confounded  in  undistinguished  shade, 
except,  indeed,  where  a  single  spot  of  light  was 
seen  gleaming  high  up  like  a  beacon,  and 
marking  that  there  was  the  habitation  of  some 
human  beings  amongst  the  dark  and  awful- 
looking  blackness  which  the  scene  otherwise 
presented. 

Afler  thus  gazing  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
leader  of  the  party  turned  towards  the  groom, 
and  while  he  reined  back  his  horse  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  said,  with  something  of  a 
sneer,  ^  We  will  save  old  John  the  porter  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  gate  for  us."  At  the 
same  moment,  the  well-trained  horse  which  he 
rode,  feeling  a  touch  of  the  spur,  started  for- 
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ward  towards  tlie  wall,  cleared  it  with  ease, 
and  horse  and  rider  stood  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  park. 

"  I  can't  leap  with  my  hands  and  legs  tied," 
cried  the  groom,  whose  first  feelings  were 
those  of  an  equestrian ;  ^^  that's  impossible.  I 
shall  break  my  own  neck  and  the  horse's 
knees." 

"  You  shan't  be  required  to  leap,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  leader,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall;  and  then,  turning  towards  one  of 
his  companions,  he  added,  ^^  You  must  manage 
to  pull  it  down,  Harvey." 

"  I  will  leap  it  first,  however,"  replied  his 
companion,  and  away  went  a  second  horse  and 
man  over  the  wall.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  several  of  the  other  horsemen  dismounted, 
and  with  short  bars  of  iron,  which  each  of  them 
appeared  to  have  slung  at  their  saddle-bow, 
they  set  to  work  upon  the  wall  of  the  park, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  space 
of  three  yards  was  laid  level  between  the  road 
and  the  park. 

The  whole  of  the  troop   then    passed    in, 
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taking  the  groom  along  with  them ;  and,  riding 
slowly  up  to  a  clump  of  old  chesnuts  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  terrace  on  which  the  mansion  stood, 
they  gathered  themselves  together  in  a  group 
under  the  boughs,  and  their  leader,  advancing 
a  few  paces,  again  gazed  stedfastly  upon  tlie 
castle,  whose  towers  and  pinnacles  were  now 
to  be  more  clearly  distinguished  rising  here 
and  there  above  the  trees,  and  marking, 
with  the  straight  lines  of  the  older  architec- 
ture, or  the  light  tracery  of  the  more  modem 
and  ornamental  parts,  the  sky  beyond,  over 
which*  a  pale  gleam  cast  by  the  rising  moon 
was  just  beginning  to  spread  itself. 

Gradually,  as  he  sat  there  on  horseback, 
the  beautiful  orb  of  night  rose  up  from  be- 
hind the  trees,  and  with  her  peculiar  power 
of  dispersing  the  clouds  and  shadows  that 
obstruct  her  way,  she  was  seen  struggling 
with  and  overcoming  the  vapours  of  the  night; 
sometimes,  like  a  veiled  but  still  lovely  coun- 
tenance, beaming  through  a  thin  film  of 
white  mist  which  grew  radiant  with  her  radi- 
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ance;  sometimes  hidden  for  a  single  instant 
behind  a  dark  mass  which  swept  over  her  with 
gilded  edges ;  sometimes  bursting  forth  from 
a  black  cloud  with  pure  effulgence,  like  sudden 
joy  succeeding  despair. 

As  he  sat  there,  with  the  varying  light  of 
the  moon  falling  upon  him,  now  casting  his 
long  shadow  upon  the  soft  green  turf  of  the 
park,  now  leaving  him  distinct,  and  as  it  were 
magnified  by  the  dim  misty  light,  the  power- 
ful form  of  that  horseman  was  scanned  eagerly 
and  apprehensively  by  the  groom,  on  whose 
mind  but  little  doubt  remained  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  propensities  of  the  party  whose 
unwilling  companion  he  had  become.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  powerful 
frame^  and  in  so  thinking  he  was  right ;  but 
the  imagination  of  terror  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  business  when  he  called  him  in 
his  heart  <<the  most  ruffian-like  fellow  that 
his  eyes  had  ever  rested  on." 

After  about  ten  minutes  contemplation, 
during  which  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any 
one,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  low 
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sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  neighbouring 
trees,  and  the  scream  of  the  screech  owk  which 
nested  themselves  in  the  old  ivy  of  the  castle, 
the  leader  returned  to  his  party,  saying,  "I 
would  fain  have  that  light  put  out  first;  but,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  stay  wasting  all  our  time  here. 
Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  groom,  "  1  want  one  or  two  pieces  of 
information  from  you ;  but  before  you  answer 
you  had  better  take  intp  consideration  that  you 
are  speaking  to  a  person  not  willing  to  be 
trifled  with,  that  if  you  do  not  answer  straight- 
forwardly and  at  once  your  life  is  not  worth 
five  minutes'  purchase ;  and  that  if  you  give  me 
false  information  you  will  be  as  surely  a  dead 
man  within  two  hours  as  you  are  now  a  living 
one.  In  the  first  place,  then,  inform  me ;  in 
wliat  part  of  tlie  house  do  the  servants  sleep  ?  " 
"  Why,  up  at  the  top  to  the  westward,"  re- 
plied the  man  ;  ^^  that  is  where  the  serving-men 
sleep;  but  there  are  others,  such  as  the  sewers, 
and  the  grooms  of  the  chambers,  who  sleep  at 
the  top  of  Hubert's  Tower.  Then  there's  my 
lord's  o\^ii  man  sleeps  in  his  ante-room ;  but  to- 
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night  there  are  two  or  three  who  were  ordered 
to  stay  in  the  outer  room  where  the  prisoner 
is,  in  the  old  tower — that  is  to  say,  in  what  they 
used  to  call  the  haunted  rooms,  for  they  were 
always  shut  up,  and  nobody  went  in  but  my 
lord  and  Mistress  Bertha,  so  that  folks  said 
that  the  ghost  of  the  Countess  used  to  walk 
there." 

"  So  there  are  three  men  appointed  to  sleep 
there,  are  there  ?"  demanded  the  other ;  "  you 
are  sure  of  the  fact  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  no,"  replied  the  groom ;  "  if  you 
mean  whether  I  am  sure  they  were  ordered 
to  sleep  there,  I'm  sure  enough  of  that ;  but 
I  am  quite  as  sure  that  not  one  of  them  will 
do  it,  for  I  heard  Will  Hudson  say  that  the 
Earl  might  skin  him  alive  first  No,  no ;  they'll 
none  of  them  stay  thei'e  after  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  I'll  answer  for  it." 

•'  That  is  sufficient  on  that  score,"  said  the 
interrogator;  "now  tell  me  further,  how  many 
men  in  all  inay  there  be  in  the  castle  ?  " 

The  groom  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  in 
thought,  but  then  answered,  "Some  fifteen  or 
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sixteen  that  sleep  witliin  doors ;  but  then  there 
are  all  the  grooms  and  hoi'se-boys,  and  my 
lord's  tliree  coachmen,  and  the  running  foot- 
men, who  sleep  at  the  stables  which  you  know 
lie  out  by " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  interrupted  the  other. 
"  Not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen ; — fifteen  or 
sixteen  lackeys  !*'  he  continued,  turning  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  laugh  to  his  companions, 
"  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  priming  our  pistols. 
Are  there  none  of  them  sleep  below  ?' 

"  Why,  no ;  not  by  rights,"  replied  the  man, 
"  except  the  porter  and  his  boy;  but  to-night 
there  will  be  Willy  Hudson  and  the  rest,  who^ 
I  dare  say,  will  come  down  into  the  corridor 
and  sleep  in  the  arm  chairs;  and  then,  too^ 
there  is  fat  Frank,  who  has  got  silly  John  in 
charge,  shut  up  in  the  dark  room  at  the 
bottom  of  Hubert's  Tower." 

"  Silly  John  !"  exclaimed  the  other;  "  what 
does  he  do  there  ?  " 

"Why,  he  would  not  tell,  I  hear,**  an- 
swered the  groom, "  who  were  the  people  whom 
he  had  seen  bury  my  young  Lord  imder  the 
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beach  trees  by  Upwater  Mere,  so  my  Lord 
ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  the  dark  room, 
without  either  meat  or  drink,  till  he  did ;  and 
if  he  don't  tell,  hang  me  if  he  don't  starve  to 
death,  for  my  Lord's  not  one  to  go  back  from 
what  he  has  once  said." 

As  the  man  spoke,  the  person  who  had  been 
thus  questioning  him  moved  his  hand  with  a 
rapid  and  impatient  gesture  to  the  holster  at  his 
saddle-bow,  plunged  it  in,  and  pulling  out  a 
pistol,  thrust  it  into  his  belt.  He  muttered  also 
a  few  words  in  a  hurried  tone,  which  could  only 
be  heard  by  himself;  but  then  again,  appearing 
to  recover  from  some  impatient  feelings,  he 
continued,  "  One  word  more,  my  good  fellow. 
Is  not  the  small  wicket  door,  at  the  back  of 
the  western  wing,  very  often,  if  not  always,  left 
open  all  night  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated,  and  showed  evident  signs 
of  a  disinclination  to  reply. 

"  It  is,  sometimes,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  but 
not  always." 

"  I  ask  you,"  continued  the  other,  **  did  you 
ever  know  it  shut  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  know.  I  can't 
tell,"  replied  the  groom,  with  manifest  hesita- 
tion, at  what  he  felt  to  be  betraying  the  way 
into  his  Lord's  mansion. 

"  He  prevaricates,"  said  one  of  the  men 
behind  ;  "  he  prevaricates ;  shall  I  blow  his 
brains  out,  Captain  ?  " 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  their  leader,  ealmly.  **  Do 
you  intend  to  answer,  or  not?  Did  you  ever 
in  your  life  know  that  door  shut  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did'nt ;  no^  I  did'nt,"  answered  the 
groom.  "  It's  always  open  ;  that's  the  truth." 

u  Very  well  then,"  continued  the  other.  "  If  I 
remember  right,  when  one  goes  straight  forward 
from  that  door,  and  then  turns  along  the  first 
passage  to  the  left,  it  leads  to  the  little  hall,  out 
of  which  a  passage  takes  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairs.  Now,  there  are  two  other  doors^ 
one  of  which  leads  to  the  private  staircase 
going  to  tlie  Earl's  apartments.  Which  of 
those  two  doors  is  it ;  the  right  or  the  left;  for 
I  forget? — Your  life  is  at  stake,"  he  added,  in 
a  warning  tone. 

There  was  a  sound  like  the  clicking  of  a 
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pi3toI  lock  behind  him,  and  the  man  replied 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  moment,  ^^  It  is  the 
door  to  the  left.  I  tell  you  true,  upon  my 
word/' 

"  I  dare  say  you  do,"  replied  the  other ;  "  if 
you  don't,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  You 
will  remain  here  till  I  come  back  ;  and  you 
know  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  have  made 
any  mistake  in  this  business.  Harvey,  learn 
from  him  exactly  the  way  to  the  room  where 
the  poor  silly  man  has  been  put.  You  and 
Hardcastle  must  undertake  to  set  him  free. 
Then  join  me  with  all  speed  at  the  point  you 
know.  You,  Williams  and  Erith,  stay  with  this 
good  man  and  the  horses;  and  if  you  should  have 
such  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  told  me  a 
falsehood  as  to  induce  you  to  leave  the  spot, 
give  him  a  couple  of  ounces  of  lead  in  his 
head  before  you  go.  You  understand  me. 
I  know  a  word  is  sufficient  with  you." 

"  But,  Captain,"  exclaimed  the  man  whom 
he  called  Erith,  "why  should  I  not  go  with 
you  ?  Curse  me  if  I  like  to  be  left  here,  hold- 
ing the  horses  like  a  groom.     Why  must  not  I 

go  ?  " 
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^*  Because  I  appoint  you  to  a  post  of  trust 
and  danger,"  answered  his  leader ;  "  there  is 
more  to  be  apprehended  from  without  than 
from  within ;  judgment  of  what  intelligence  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  me,  too,  is  wanted, 
and,  therefore,  I  choose  you.  But  to  end  ail 
in  one  word,  Erith,"  he  added,  seeing  the  other 
about  to  reply,  "you  must  stay  here,  because 
I  direct  you  do  so  —I,  who  never  yet  found 
you  unwilling  to  obey,  at  once,  in  moments  of 
action  and  peril !" 

"  That's  the  way  you  always  come  over  me. 
Captain,"  replied  his  companion;  "however, 
I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  bid  me,  having 
stood  by  your  side  in  many  a  moment  of  life 
and  death  work." 

"  And  always  acted  like  a  lion,  where  it  was 
needful,"  answered  his  leader,  holding  out  to 
him  his  hand,  which  tlie  other  grasped  eagerly. 
"  God  bless  you,  Erith  !*'  he  added ;  "  there  is 
something  at  my  heart  tells  me  we  shall  not  be 
long  togetlier.  If  we  part  for  the  last  time  to- 
night, remember  tliat  I  love  you,  and  that  I 
think  even   now  of  the  watch-fire  of  Kaiser- 
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lautern,  when,  wounded  yourself,  you  brought 
cup  after  cup  of  cold  water  to  your  wounded 
Captain's  lips." 

Thus  saying  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  eight  of  his  comrades  followed  his  example. 
The  well-trained  beasts  were  then  ranged  in 
a  line,  and  a  single    rope   run    through    the 
bridles  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  together  till  their  riders*  return.      One 
end  of  the  rope  was  tied  to  a  tree,  the  other 
to  the  last  horse's  bit ;    and  after  gazing  for 
one  moment  more  at  the  light  in  the  window 
of  the    tower,    across   which    a    dark    figure 
was    seen   to    pass  twice,    the  leader   gave   a 
signal  with  his  hand.    The  whole  party  then 
began   silently  to   descend  the    hill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  who  had  been  appointed 
to  remain  with  the  horses  and  the  unhappy 
groom,  whose  terror  had  now  grown  to  such  a 
pitch,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lashings 
with  which  he  was  attached  to  his  horse,  he 
could  not  have  sat  the  animal  that  bore  him, 
although  it  remained  as  quiet  and  passive  as  if 
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it  had  never  known  any  other  stable  than  that 
of  a  farmer's  mule, 

With  eager  eyes  and  a  beating  heart 
the  man  marked  the  party  descend  the  hill, 
emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  cross 
the  dewy  grass,  which  glistened  like  frost- 
work in  the  full  beams  of  the  moon,  ascend 
the  opposite  rise,  and  then  take  their  way 
through  the  trees  behind,  towards  the  back  of 
the  building  where  they  proposed  to  effect  their 
entrance.  It  was  certain  that  the  property  of 
his  lordly  master,  that  perhaps  the  lives  of 
several  of  his  comrades,  were  at  stake  at  that 
moment;  but  yet  the  worthy  domestic  felt 
little  or  no  agitation  upon  that  score. 

All  that  affected  him,  all  that  he  thought  of,  as 
would  too  naturally  be  the  case  with  most  of  the 
human  worms  that  crawl  about  in  this  state 
of  being,  was  his  own  situation,  was  his  own 
danger.  He  knew,  he  felt,  that  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  directions  he  had  given,  or  that 
any  thing  going  wrong  in  the  arrangements  of 
tliose  who  had  compelled  liim  to  afford  them 
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intelligence,  might  be  attributed  to  intentional 
falsehood  or  mis-statement  on  his  part,  and  that 
a  life  which  he  valued  just  in  proportion  to  its 
worthlessness,  its  inactivity,  and  its  want  of  fii)e 
perceptions,  might  be  taken  from  him  on  the 
slightest  notice. 

He  regarded  the  party  of  nine,  then,  as 
they  descended  the  hill,  with  feelings  most 
strangely  mingled  and  apparently  contradic- 
tory ;  —  there  was  a  hope  for  their  success, 
which  he  trusted  would  free  him  from  the 
painful  situation  in  which  they  had  placed  him ; 
there  were  sensations  of  dislike  and  enmity 
towards  those  who  had  stopped  and  made 
him  a  prisoner ;  there  were  feelings  of  anger 
in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  the  Earl  of 
Danemore,  who  had  so  long  ruled  paramount 
throughout  the  country  round ;  and  there  was 
that  longing  desire,  which  brutes  as  well  as 
men  feel,  to  witness  every  thing  of  importance 
that  is  passing  around  them,  especially  when 
they  are  prevented  by  any  cause  from  so 
doing. 

His  feelings,  I  say,  were  so  mingled,  that  his 
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whole  capability  of  wishing  was  concentrated  in 
one  earnest  desire  to  know  the  result,  and  to 
have,  if  we  may  use  such  a  colloquial  expression, 
"  the  mattter  out  at  once.*'  There  are  times  and 
seasons,  indeed,  when  ten  minutes  of  the  past, 
ten  minutes  of  any  tiling  that  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain, are  worth  whole  ages  of  doubt,  even 
though  that  doubt  may  not  be  mingled  with 
any  degree  of  apprehension ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  personal  terror  added  immensely  to 
all  that  the  unhappy  man  felt ;  and  his  thoughts 
of  every  dear  relation  of  life  which  might  be 
sacrificed,  had  ample  room  to  torture  his  heart, 
while  silent  and  inactive  he  remained  upon  the 
hill  watching  the  progress  of  those  on  whom 
depended  his  whole  after  fate. 

When  they  approached  the  side  of  the  wood 
that  swept  round  the  esplanade^  the  straining 
eye  of  the  captive  coidd  no  longer  distinguish 
them;  and  he  waited  eagerly,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  building,  as  if  he  could  gather 
from  the  dull  unmeaning  face  of  the  stone  that 
which  was  passing  within  those  walls.  For  some 
time,  however,  neither  sight  nor  sound  gave  him 
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the  slightest  indications  of  that  which  he  longed 
to  learn.  It  was  like  the  cold  outside,  which  we 
too  frequently  see  in  the  world,  covering  a  heart 
all  agitation,  anxiety,  bitterness,  and  pain. 

At  length  his  feelings  became  insurmount- 
able. There  are  degrees  of  terror  which  give 
courage :  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  be  amongst  his  comrades  at 
the  castle,  sharing  their  fate  and  mingling  in 
their  danger,  than  sitting  there  in  perfect  inac- 
tivity, waiting  a  result  which  he  had  no  power 
to  change ;  and  he  writhed  with  the  bonds  that 
confined  him.  As  he  did  so  he  felt  that  the 
knot  upon  the  cords  which  tied  his  arms  gave 
in  a  degree — that  he  could  loosen  it  still  further 
by  a  great  but  silent  exertion  of  his  strength  ; 
and  as  he  made  that  exertion,  it  slipped  down 
to  his  wrists,  over  which  it  was  easily  passed. 

The  two  men  who  guarded  him  were  gazing 
as  eagerly  upon  the  castle  as  he  had  been ;  and 
their  minds  were  too  full  of  the  progress  of 
their  comrades  to  allow  them  to  take  any  note 
of  the  slight  movement  he  had  made,  so  that, 
before   they  were  at  all  aware  of  what  he  was 
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doing,  his  arms  were  free.  As  silently  as  lie  could 
he  slipped  one  hand  into  his  pocket  for  a  knife  to 
cut  the  cords  which  tied  liis  legs,  and  he  had  ac- 
complished that  purpose  also,  in  some  degree, 
while  they  still  continued  gazing  at  tiie  castle, 
along  the  windows  of  which  more  tlian  one 
light  was  now  gleaming.  He  felt  that  he  could 
do  no  more  without  calling  attention;  but  he 
perceived  that  what  remained  to  do  would  be 
speedily  done,  if  he  could  get  away,  and  would 
not  impede  his  progress  as  he  went;  and  he 
gazed  round  upon  the  two  who  remained 
beside  him  with  a  beating  heart,  longing  to 
gallop  down  to  the  castle  as  fast  as  he  could, 
yet  terrified  at  the  idea  of  making  the  attempt* 
His  hesitation  was  soon  brought  to  an  end, 
however,  for  giving  way  to  the  impulse  of 
habit,  he  put  forward  his  hand,  without  think- 
ing of  what  he  was  doing,  and  patted  his  horse's 
neck.  The  gesture  instantly  drew  the  attention 

of  those  beside  him. 

What  are  you  about  there  ? "  cried  Erith. 

He  has  got  his  hands  firee ! " 

Tlie  groom  stayed   to  hear  no  more,   but 
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snatching  up  the  bridle  he  struck  his  horse 
hard  and  galloped  down  the  hill.  The  report 
of  a  pistol  rang  in  his  ear  the  next  moment, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  as  if  some  one 
had  run  a  hot  iron  along  his  right  cheek,  fol- 
lowed by  the  trickling  down  of  blood,  showed 
him  that  the  robber's  aim  had  not  been  far 
amiss.  The  slight  wound  only  added  wings  to 
his  flight,  however,  and  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
feet  following  urged  him  on  still  faster.  It  was 
— and  he  knew  it — a  ride  for  life  or  death;  but 
fortunately  for  him  his  beast  felt  that  it  was 
speeding  to  its  longed-for  stable,  and  though 
the  hoofs  of  tlie  pursuer  sounded  close  behind, 
the  groom  rather  gained  than  lost  ground  in 
that  head-long  race. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Franklin  Gray  uttered  scarcely  a  word  as  he 
led  his  men  down  the  hill,  through  the  deep 
plantations  to  the  left  of  the  castle,  and  to  the 
small  door  which  he  was  aware  stood  generally 
unlocked  throughout  the  whole  night  Not  a 
human  being  seemed  to  be  stirring  in  the 
mansion  or  its  proximity ;  darkness,  silence^  and 
solitude  reigned  in  all  the  offices  and  courts ; 
and  the  Robber  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heavy 
iron  latch  which  was  to  give  him  admission  into 
the  interior  of  the  building  without  his  ap- 
proach liaving  been  perceived  by  any  onew 

He  paused  there  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  his  band,  saying, 
"  Remember  !  to  free  this  young  gentleman  is 
the  first  object.  After  that,  take  what  may  fall 
in  the  way,  money  and  jewels ;  nothing  heavy ; 
nothing  cumbersome.  All  the  rest  that  is  light 
in  weight  and  valuable  in  quality  sweep  off  at 
once.     What  right  has  he  to  such  wealth  more 
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than  we  have  ? "  he  added  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  sought  to  justify,  to  himself  and  otherS) 
acts  the  justice  of  which  he  doubted.  "  He  took 
many  a  thing  from  others  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  lie  shall  now  feel  the  strong  hand  in  turn. 
Your  weapons,  I  know,  are  never  unready ;  but 
use  them  not,  unless  we  are  compelled.  As 
little  bloodshed  as  possible!  Remember,  Harvey, 
the  silly  man,  poor  fellow  I  —  then  by  the  Earl's 
dressing-room  up  to  the  old  tower !  You  may 
clear  the  dressing-room  as  you  come^  if  you 
like.     'Xliere  are  many  jewels  there." 

Those  he  spoke  to  heard  his  directions  without 
reply,  tliough  swords  were  loosened  in  their 
9heath8,  and  the  priming  of  some  of  the  pistols 
examined  or  increased.  Harvey,  and  one  or 
two  others,  indeed,  of  the  more  experienced, 
seemed  too  sure  of  their  preparations  to  need 
any  investigation  thereof,  and,  without  touching 
their  weapons,  prepared  to  accompany  their 
leader  with  as  much  easy  nonchalance  as  if  he 
had  been,  leading  them  to  a  ball-room. 

Franklin  Gray  himself  neither  touched  sword 
nor  pistol,  but  there  was  no  affected  carelessness 
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in  his  air*  It  was  grave  and  stern,  and  fuU  of 
thought,  as  it  well  might  be  when  bent  upon  an 
errand  in  the  course  of  which  human  blood 
might  be  spilt  like  water,  without  any  of  the 
exciting  and  animating  spirit  of  martial  enter* 
prise  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  led  him  to  tread  gaily  the  path  to  tenfold 
dangers.  He  looked  round  his  companions, 
however,  while  the  short  and  fluttered  prepara- 
tion was  made;  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
latch,  and  the  door  opened  easily  to  his  hand. 

All  was  dark  within,  and  the  hollow  echo  of 
Franklin  Gray's  foot,  as  he  crossed  the  thresf 
hold,  and  strode  on  into  the  vaulted  passage, 
was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  mansion. 
One  by  one  the  others  followed,  and  leading 
them  on  through  the  dark  corridors,  without 
either  hesitation  or  mistake,  the  Robber  pro- 
ceeded straight  towards  what  was  called  the 
Little  Hall,  and  pushed  open  a  swinging  door 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  passages  commu- 
nicating with  the  offices.  As  he  did  so  a  bright 
light  burst  upon  him,  and  dazzled  hb  eyes,  so 
long  habituated  to  the  darkness*    He  strode 
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on,  however,  into  the  midst  of  the  hali  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand ;  but  the  place  was  t^iantless; , 
and  he  found  that  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
large  sconce  over   the  chimney,  and  from  a 
lamp  standing  on  the  table. 

**  This  will  light  us  on  our  way,"  he  said» 
taking  up  the  lamp.  ^^  That  is  the  door,  Harvey, 
which  leads  to  the  EarPs  rooms  above ;  when 
you  have  set  the  poor  man  free,  come  that  way^ 
at  once.  In  the  end  room  of  the  suite  you  will 
find  a  door  opposite  to  you,  leading  to  a  stair- 
case between  that  room  and  the  top  rooms  of 
die  tower  above.  Follow  the  stairs  and  join 
me;  but,  remember,  do  not  hurt  the  old  man* 
Tie  him,  if  he  resists,  but  do  not  take  his  lifet 
unless  he  tries  to  take  yours." 
•  Thus  saying,  he  turned,  and  took  his  way 
through  the  passage  that  led  towards  the  foot  of 
the  great  stairs,  which  he  found  dark  and  soli- 
tary. There  Harvey  and  his  companion  left 
him;  and  with  the  rest  of  his  followers,  now. 
reduced  to  six  in  number,  Franklin  Gray 
ascended  the  steps,  and  entered  the  long, 
corridor. 
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<<  Hark  I "  he  whispered,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment ;  "  Hark  !  There  are  voices  speaking 
beyond,  and  I  think  I  see  a  light  through  the 
door.  That  chamber  lies  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  we  have  to  go  up,  and  we  must  see 
what  it  contains  ere  we  proceed  fiirther*  Follow 
me,"  he  continued ;  and,  advancing  with  a  noise* 
less  step,  he  pushed  open  the  door,  which  was 
only  ajar,  and  strode  at  once  into  the  room. 

There,  seated  round  a  table  furnished  with  a 
large  black  jack  full  of  strong  ale,  were^  not 
only  the  three  men  who  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  guard  over  Langford,  but  two  or  three  of 
the  women  servants  of  the  house,  whom  their 
male  companions  had  prevailed  upon  to  come 
and  cheer  the  solitary  hours  of  night  with  their 
presence,  and  to  banish  all  fears  of  the  ghost  by 
numbers  and  merriment. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  Franklin  Gray  and 
bis  followers,  however,  at  once  put  an  end  to 
all  glee.  The  men  sat  for  a  moment  as  if  turned 
into  marble  with  terror  and  astonishment)  but 
the  women,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the 
object  of  their  apprehensions  was  corporeal  or 
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incorporeal)  fled  with  loud  and  piercing  screams 
bj  the  opposite  door;  and,  as  their  retreat 
towards  the  great  staircase  was  cut  off,  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  rush  up  towards  the  cham- 
bers inhabited  by  Langford.  No  sooner  was 
the  example  of  flight  set  them  than  the  men 
hastened  to  follow  it  with  loud  and  terrified 
vociferations;  and  though  Franklin  Gray,  irri- 
tated by  the  noise,  vowed  he  would  fire  upon 
them  if  they  were  not  silent,  they  continued 
their  outcry  as  they  rushed  on  before  him  up 
the  stairs  and  through  the  outer  chamber. 

Without  calculation  or  concert,  it  struck  each 
of  the  terrified  servants  that  they  might  make 
their  way  through  the  prisoner's  room  down  into 
liOrd  Danemore's  apartments,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  new  courage,  or  at  least  protection  from 
one  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
all  things  yield  in  his  vicinity*  Each  then, 
rushed  towards  the  door,  and,  when  they  found 
it  locked,  pushed  against  it  with  frantic  vehe- 
mence. It  shook — it  yielded — the  steps  of  the 
pursuers  were  heard  at  the  top  of  the  staii-s  — 
another  great  effort  was  made ;  and  so  sudden 
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and  violent  was  the  rush  against  the  door,  thai 
it  gave  way  at  once,  and  darting  in,  the  terrified 
servants  found  themselves  in  the  presence  not 
only  of  Langford  but  of  the  Earl  himsel£ 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?*  ex* 
claimed  the  Earl.  But  scarcely  had  the  words 
issued  from  his  lips,  and  before  he  could  receive 
any  reply,  when  the  figures  of  several  strange 
men,  armed,  and  for  the  most  part  disguised, 
appeared  at  the  door-way,  and  gave  him  some 
intimation  of  the  trutiu  No  sooner  did  he  be- 
hold this  sight,  than  he  sprang  towards  the  door 
which  led  to  his  apartments  below,  unlocked  it, 
and  calling  to  his  servants,  *^  Follow  me  ! "  he 
darted  down  the  stairs,  leaving  Langford  to  act 
as  he  thought  fit 

Franklin  Gray  paused  but  for  a  single  in- 
stant for  the  purpose  of  speaking  a  few  hurried 
words  to  the  prisoner,  or  rather  spoke  them  as 
he  passed ;  **  Quick ! "  he  cried ;  <^  take  poa- 
session  of  the  papers,  if  you  have  not  got  them, 
and  fly  across  the  park  down  to  Moorhurst,  and 
thence  to  London,  where  use  your  advantage, 
and  hire  the  most  knavish,  which  means  the 
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best,  of  that  great  herd  of  knaves,  called 
lawyers.  I  must  after  yonder  old  man,  or  he 
will  get  to  the  alarum  bell,  and  have  the  whole 
county  up  upon  us.^ 

^*  Stop,  Gray,  stop ! "  exclaimed  Langford ; 
"  remember ** 

*^  I  cannot  stop !  I  cannot  remember ! "  shouted 
Gray  sharply,  in  return,  and,  darting  towards 
the  door,  he  rushed  after  the  Earl,  followed  by 
his  band 

Langford,  left  alone,  paused  for  a  momentf 
as  if  to  consider,  and  then  took  the  same  path 
that  the  rest  had  done.  The  stairs  were  all  in 
darkness,  but  the  lights  from  the  rooms  below, 
the  noise  of  many  voices,  of  trampling  feet,  and 
of  evident  contention,  guided  him;  and,  rushing 
on  through  the  dressing-room,  he  came  to  the 
Earl's  bed-room,  where  the  old  man,  having 
snatched  up  what  weapons  he  could  find,  with 
the  terrified  women  clinging  to  his  knees,  and 
the  three  men  armed  in  haste  around  him,  now 
stood  like  an  ancient  lion  brought  to  bay.  With 
his  white  hair  floating  back  from  his  face,  and 
the  fire  of  unquenchable  courage  flashing  from 
his  ayes,  with  a  pistol  presented  towards  Gray 
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in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  otbery 
he  leaned  forward  ready  and  eager  for  the  un- 
equal strife ;  while  the  Robber,  with  his  band 
behind  him,  and  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
broad  chest,  stood  gazing  upon  the  old  Peer 
witli  a  look,  stern  indeed,  but  not  devoid  of 
admiration. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  detached  group  to 
the  right,  were  Harvey  and  Hardcastle,  the  first 
of  whom  had  his  foot  planted  firmly  on  tlie 
chest  of  the  Earl's  Italian  valet,  who  lay  pros- 
trate before  him,  while  with  his  right  hand  the 
Robber  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  servant's  head* 
Hardcastle  from  behind,  with  a  short  carbine 
raised  to  his  shoulder,  took  aim  at  the  Earl, 
exclaiming,  as  he  looked  towards  Franklin 
Gray,  "Shall  I  fire?" 

Like  lightning  Langford  sprang  forward, 
grappled  with  Hardcastle,  and  threw  up  the 
muzzle  of  the  carbine,  which  instantly  going 
off,  struck  the  fine  gilded  ceiling,  and  brou^t 
down  a  considerable  part  upon  their  heads. 

«  Hold !  hold  ! "  shouted  Gray.  **  If  any 
one  stirs  he  shall  die ! " 

"  I   know  you,    mutinous   traitor !    I   know 
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you,^^  exclaimed  the  Earl,  gazing  fiercely  upon 
the  Robber ;  **  I  have  not  forgotten  you  !  ** 

"  Nor  I  you,  buccanier !"  replied  the  Robber* 
^  But  this  is  no  time  to  call  such  memories  to 
mind.     Make  no  resistance,  and  you  are  safe." 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  there  came  the  rush- 
ing  sound  of  many  feet  from  the  direction  of 
the  little  hall  below.  The  door  to  the  left  of 
the  Earl  was  thrown  open,  and  in  poured  a 
crowd  of  men,  grooms,  horse-boys,  running 
footmen,  all  armed  in  haste  with  whatever 
weapons  they  could  snatch  up,  and  led  on  by 
the  very  groom  who  had  been  left  upon  the  hill. 

Many  of  them  were  pale  with  terror,  but  the 
determination  and  courage  of  a  few  »nongst 
them  served  to  inspire  the  whole,  and  diey 
poured  on  into  the  room  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  men,  jostling  each  other 
through  the  door,  and  gazing  wildly  round  a 
chamber  in  which  few,  if  any,  of  them  had 
ever  been  before,  and  which  now  presented  so 
strange  and  fearful  a  scene. 

The  eyes  of  Franklin  Gray  flashed  as  he 
beheld  them,  and  Hardcastle,  suddenly  bursting 
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from  the  grasp  of  I^Aiigford,  — for  all  this  had 
passed  in  a  single  moment, — sprang  to  the  side 
of  his  leader,  while  Harvey,  coolly  firing  the 
pistol  at  the  Italian's  head,  followed  his  com* 
panion,  and  ranged  himself  with  the  rest.  The 
unliappy  valet  started  partly  up  from  the  gromid, 
bat  ere  he  could  gain  his  feet  fell  back  again, 
and  writhed  for  an  instant  in  convulsive  agony, 
while  the  spirit  quitted  its  frail  tenement  Then 
all  was  still. 

But  matters  of  deeper  interest  to  Henry 
Langford  were  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Fury  had  evidendy  taken  place  of  calm- 
ness in  the  breast  of  Franklin  Gray,  and  the 
EarFs  eyes  were  blazing  with  triumph  and 
wrath  as  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  sup«- 
ported  by  so  large  a  body  of  men. 

^  Now,  villain  t  will  you  surrender  and  meet 
your  fate?**  the  old  man  exclaimed  «*Now 
suiTender,  or  die  where  you  stand,  like  a  man  I 
Out  of  the  way,  woman  !  why  cling  you  there  ?  ** 
he  continued,  spuming  one  of  the  women  ser- 
vants with  his  foot,  and  striding  over  her,  tt> ' 
approach  nearer  to  the  Robber.     But  at  tlurt' 
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moment  Franklin  Gray's  arms  were  unfeldeil 
from  his  breast^  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand  wasi 
raised  in  an  instant  —  there  was  a  flash  -^  a 
report,  and  the  Earl  fell  back. 

Cbnsternation  for  a  moment  seized  upon  his 
attendants;  and  Langford's  voice  was  beard 
aloud  exclaiming,  ^  If  you  have  killed  him,  you 
shall  answer  for  it  with  your  life  ! " 

But  the  Earl  sprang  up  again  instantly,  cry-r 
ing,  *^  'Tis  nothing !  'tis  nothing  but  a  slight 
hurt  I  Take  that,  villain  ! "  and,  in  the  very  act 
of  rising,  he  fired  the  pistol,  which  he  had  never 
let  &i\f  into  the  midst  of  the  group  of  robbers* 
He  probably  intended  the  shot  for  Franklin 
Gray,  and  there  had  been  a  time  when  no  aim 
of  his  would  have  failed  in  reaching  its  object ; 
but  he  was  wounded  and  old ;  and  the  ball  hit 
the  man  Hardcastle  a  few  inches  below  the 
collar  bone^  and  brought  him  to  the  ground  witli 
a  loud  unnatural  scream. 

All  was  now  confusion;  a  number  of  shots 
were  fired  on  both  sides,  till  the  pistols  and  car- 
bines which  had  been  loaded  were  discharged, 
and,  betaking  themselves  to  other  weapons,  the 
two  parties  mingled,  and  bloodshed,  slaughter. 
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and  determined  strife  spread  throughout  tlie 
whole  apartments.  Some  were  driven  back  into 
the  rooms  beyond,  and  prolonged  the  struggle 
there ;  some  died  where  they  stood ;  and  some 
were  seen  to  steal  away  wounded,  or  to  fly  as 
fast  as  they  could  with  terror. 

Skill,  however,  and  discipline  were  on  the 
part  of  the  robbers ;  and  though  they  were  in- 
ferior in  number,  the  advantage  was  evidently 
on  their  side.  Franklin  Gray,  with  all  the 
worst  parts  of  his  nature  roused  and  fierce 
within  him,  commanded,  directed,  and  fought, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  field.  His  eye  was  on 
every  part  of  the  chamber  in  turn,  and  his 
voice  was  heard  shouting  orders  to  his  different 
men,  which,  promptly  obeyed,  almost  always 
brought  success  along  with  them. 

Two  of  the  Earl's  grooms,  who  thrust  them* 
selves  between  him  and  their  master,  fell  by 
his  hand,  either  killed  or  wounded,  even  while 
he  was  directing  others.  But  while  he  still 
strode  on  towards  the  old  Peer,  who  straggled 
fiercely  forward  to  meet  him,  he  was  enooon* 
tered  by  one  at  least  equal  to  himself. 

With  difficulty  Langford  had  forced  himself 
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forward  through  the  scene  of  strife  and  con^ 
fusion  that  was  going  on.  He  spoke  to  no  one; 
he  assailed  no  one ;  though  he  parried  more 
than  one  blow  aimed  at  random  at  his  head, 
for,  though  the  lamp  above  their  heads  gave 
abundant  h'ght,  the  struggle  and  the  obscurity 
caused  by  the  smoke  had  got  to  that  pitch 
tliat  men  scarcely  knew  who  were  adversaries 
or  who  were  friends;  but,  with  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  hurried  on  to  the  part  of 
the  room  where  he  had  seen  the  Earl,  and  now 
seemed  to  devote  himself  to  his  defence. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Frankh'n  Gray 
was  within  another  stride  of  the  old  Peer, 
Langford  thrust  himself  between  them.  But 
the  Robber's  blood  was  all  on  fire.  "  Out  of 
my  way  ! "  he  cried ;  "  out  of  my  way,  or  take 
the  consequences !  *' 

^  Stand  back  ! "  cried  Langford,  in  return^ 
while  his  eyes  too  flashed  with  living  lightning ; 
^-  Stand  back,  or  I  forget  all,  and  you  die  ! " 

"  Out  of  my  way  !"  again  repeated  Franklin 
Gray,  and  their  swords  crossed. 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  loud  long  peal 
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of  the  alarum  bell  made  itself  heard  throughout 
the  whole  castle, —  rung  with  such  violence  and 
determination  as  speedily  to  rouse  all  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Franklin  Gray  heard  the  sound ;  and  never  in 
the  moment  of  the  strongest  passion  forgetting 
the  judgment  and  the  skill  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  the  army,  even  in  the  most  un- 
justifiable enterprises,  he  glared  for  a  moment 
upon  Langford,  unwilling  to  yield  his  victim,  or 
to  give  up  the  strife ;  but  then,  as  the  knell 
sounded  louder  and  more  loud  upon  his  ear,  he 
turned  to  his  nearest  companion,  saying  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Wilson,  we  must  make  our  retreat. 
Tell  Harvey  to  get  the  men  together.  We  go 
by  the  same  way  that  we  came.  Get  hold  of 
yonder  casket,  and  see  what  is  in  that  cabinet, 
while  I  and  these  good  fellows  screen  you ;  and 
be  quick !  for  we  shall  have  the  whole  peasantry 
upon  us !  There  is  a  tremendous  smell  of 
fire  ! — Be  quick, — be  quick  I" 

He  spoke  rapidly  but  calmly,  glancing  with 
his  eye  from  time  to  time  towards  his  antagonist. 
Although  he  felt  very  sure  that  Langford  would 
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not  attempt  to  injure  him,  unless  he  pressed 
him,  still  he  kept  his  blade  playing  round  that  of 
his  opponent ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  made 
a  lunge  or  two  to  fill  up  the  time,  but  evidently 
without  any  intention  of  wounding  his  adversary- 

Langford  parried  them  with  ease,  and  as 
rapid  in  his  conclusions  as  Franklin  Gray,  he 
perceived  at  once  that  the  ringing  of  the  alarum 
bell,  wtiich  struck  his  ear  also,  had  rendered  the 
robbers  apprehensive  of  their  retreat  being  cut 
off,  and  now  made  them  prepare  to  retire. 

The  Earl,  however,  fierce  and  implacable, 
rushed  forward,  but  the  more  eagerly  from 
the  sounds  he  heard,  and  from  the  hope  of 
taking  or  destroying  those  who  had  dared  to 
assail  him.  With  word  and  gesture  he  cheered 
on  the  men  that  still  stood  around  him,  and 
pressed  forward  upon  the  robbers,  who  were 
now  ranging  themselves  in  regular  line,  and 
slowly  retreating  to  the  doorway  behind  them. 
His  men,  however,  were  in  general  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  wise  to  make  a  bridge  for  a 
flying  enemy,  and  they  seconded  his  efforts  but 
feebly,  notwithstanding  his  reiterated  commands 
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and  the  fearful  execrations  which  he  poured 
forth  upon  their  cowardice. 

Two  or  three,  indeed,  rushed  foru-ard  with 
him,  but  they  were  driven  back  in  a  moment 
by  the  line  of  their  adversaries,  bearing  with 
them  some  severe  wounds  to  teach  them  more 
caution  for  the  future. 

They  dragged  back  in  their  flight  their  more 
impetuous  lord,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
which  was  now  so  dense  as  to  render  every 
object  in  the  room  indistinct,  the  Robber  and 
his  men  reached  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered,  and  began  to  pass  it  two  at  a  time. 
As  they  did  so,  the  eye  of  Franklin  Gray  ran 
over  their  numbers,  and  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
^  Halt ! — Hardcastle  is  down  and  dead ;  but 
where  are  Harvey  and  Doveton  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,**  cried  a  faint  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  man  who  was  seen  staggering 
towards  them  through  the  clouds  of  smoke. 
**  Go  on,  Captain ;  never  mind  me.  I  will 
come  after." 

"  We  must  leave  none  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,"    cried  the  Robber,   starting   forward, 
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and  taking  the  wounded  man  by  tlie  arm.  At 
that  moment,  however,  one  of  the  grooms  darted 
upon  Doveton,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
but  as  instantly  fell  back  on  the  floor,  cleft 
nearly  to  the  jaws  by  the  heavy  blade  of 
Franklin  Gray,  who,  while  he  was  thus  re- 
morselessly sending  the  spirit  of  an  adversary 
to  its  eternal  account,  was  shouting  out  with 
anxious  care  for  his  companions.  ^^  Where  is 
Harvey  ?     I  don't  see  Harvey !" 

Such  is  human  nature ! 

"I  am  here;  I  am  here,  Captain,"  cried 
Harvey,  bursting  into  the  room  from  the  oppo- 
site door,  and  throwing  down  a  man  who  stood 
in  his  way. 

"  Come  quick  then, — come  quick  !  '*  cried  his 
leader ;  '^  we  shall  scarce  have  time  to  retreat  !'* 

"  No,  by f  we  shall  not,"  replied  Harvey, 

rushing  up  to  Franklin  Gray,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  tone*  ^*  We  shall  not,  for  the  house  is  on 
fire  in  every  part.  I  ran  through  there  to  see 
if  we  could  get  out  by  that  staircase  and  the 
little  hall,  but  the  fire  seems  to  have  begun 
there;  some  of  the  men  must  have  knocked 
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over  the  sconce.  Our  only  way  will  be  up 
these  stairs,  down  the  others  from  the  tower, 
and  through  the  great  gallery.  But  we  must 
be  quick,  for  the  fire  is  running  tliat  way 
rapidly." 

He  spoke  quickly,  but  by  this  time  there  was 
no  chance  of  his  being  interrupted,  for  the  same 
tidings  had  just   been   communicated   to    the 
Earl  and  those  who  surrounded  him,  but  not 
with  the  same  clearness ;  and,  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  the  new  kind  of  death  presented  to 
tlieir   eyes,    the   whole   body   of  grooms  and 
attendants  had  made  a  rush  towards  the  ante- 
chamber and  vestibule,  hoping  to  escape  by  the 
same  way  that  Harvey  had  attempted  but  found 
impracticable. 

The  Earl  followed  them  more  slowly,  and  he 
might  be  seen  once  or  twice  to  raise  his  hand 
towards  his  head,  as  if  either  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  giddy  with  the  smoke  and  the  fatigue. 
Langford  gazed  after  him  eagerly,  and  when 
he  saw  him  reach  the  door,  and  take  hold  of 
the  lintel  as  if  for  support,  he  darted  forward 
to  aid  him ;  but  he  was  suddenly  detained  by 
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a  Strong  and  powerful  hand  wliich  grasped  his 
arm,  and  turning,  he  beheld  Franklin  Gray 
and  two  of  his  men  by  his  side. 

"  This  way  !  this  way !"  cried  the  Robber, 
eagerly ;  "  this  way,  if  you  would  save  your 
life  and  regain  your  liberty  !  This  way,  if  you 
would  recover  the  papers  you  have  so  long 
eagerly  sought !  The  house  is  on  fire,  and 
every  tiling  will  quickly  be  consumed  ! " 

Langford  hesitated;  but  when  he  turned 
again  towards  the  Earl,  the  old  peer  had  passed 
through  the  door,  and  was  no  longer  visible. 

"Quick, — quick  !"  cried  Franklin  Gray. 
"  Come  you  must  and  shall !  Drag  him  along 
whether  he  wiU  or  not  /'  and  seized  by  both 
arms,  he  was  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  tower.  Some  sudden  emotion, 
however,  seemed  there  to  take  possession  of 
him,  and  make  him  tlirow  aside  all  hesitation 
at  once. 

"  My  duty  first,"  he  cried,  "  and  God's  will 
for  the  rest !"  and  shaking  off'  the  hold  of  those 
who  were  hurrying  him  forward,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Go  on,  Gray,  and  if  I  perish,  forget  that  we 
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have  drawn  our  swords  upon  each  other; — 
go  on.*' 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  with  a  rapid  step,  and 
retrod  his  way  into  the  Earl's  bed- room. 

Gray  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment,  with 
a  look  of  stern  sorrow,  and  then  said,  "  On,  my 
men  !  He  must  perish  if  he  will." 

A  number  of  voices  assailed  Langford  as  he 
entered  the  Earl's  bed-room,  exclaiming,  "  Not 
that  way, — not  that  way !  the  vestibule  is  all 
on  fire  !  the  stairs  are  down  !"  and  men  and 
women,  rushing  rapidly  towards  the  other  stair- 
case by  which  the  robbers  had  fled,  passed  him 
as  he  advanced,  while  the  heat  was  becoming 
more  and  more  intense,  and  the  smoke  almost 
suffocating. 

"  Where  is  the  Earl  ?  "  he  demanded  of  one 
of  the  grooms,  as  he  darted  by  him. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  tlie  man,  witli  all 
the  bitter  selfishness  of  terror.  "  Gone  to  the 
devil,  I  dare  say,"  and  on  he  rushed. 

But  Langford,  undismayed,  strode  forward, 
—  passed  through  the  bed-room,  and  entered 
the  ante-room  beyond.     It  was  now  clear  of  all 
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the  crowd  of  attendants  who  had  supported  the 
Earl  in  his  struggle  with  the  robbers,  but  had 
fled  in  different  directions  from  the  still  more  ap- 
palling &te  that  now  menaced  every  one  within 
those  walls.  The  fire  was  running  round  the 
cornices ;  the  smoke  was  tremendously  thick, — 
the  heat  and  smell  of  burning  wood  intolerable^ 
and  the  rushing  and  roaring  sound  of  the 
flames,  as  they  seemed  to  revel  with  demoniac 
triumph  in  the  passages  beyond,  was  almost 
deafening  to  the  ear. 

Immediately  under  the  lamp  that  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  however,  and  leaning  on  a  table 
of  splendid  mosaic  work,  which  was  soon  de- 
stined to  crumble  into  nothing  under  the  jaws 
of  the  devouring  element,  stood  the  Earl  of 
Danemore,  with  the  blood  dropping  rapidly 
from  a  wound  in  his  shoulder  and  from 
another  in  the  arm.  There  was  a  sort  of  fixed, 
stem,  cold  determination  in  his  countenance, 
which  had  something  in  it  awful,  as  in  that 
scene  of  terror  and  coming  destruction  he  re- 
mained there,  without  making  one  effort  to  savQ 
himself. 
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"Hy,  ray  Lord>  fly  I"  exclaimed  Langford, 
hurrying  towards  biiii ;  ^^  this  way  is  still  dear." 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl,  calmly  and  coldly,  "  I 
cannot  fly ;  I  am  old,  and  weak,  and  wounded, 
and  I  cannot  fly.  I  have  exerted  myself  some- 
what too  much  in  tiiis  little  aflray ;  my  strength 
is  expended,  and  I  cannot  ily.  I  may  as  well 
die  here  as  in  the  next  room  or  the  room 
beyond." 

"Goil  forbid  that  it  should  be  so!"  replied 
Langford,  eagerly.  "My  Lord,  I  can  bear 
you  forth ;  I  am  young  and  strong,  unhurt  and 
un  fatigued.     Let  me, —  let  me  save  you  ! " 

"Touch  me  not,  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  Earl ; 
•'  touch  me  not !  You  have  brought  this  tiling 
upon  my  head.  From  the  sight  of  that  man's 
face  I  know  where  you  gained  your  information 
of  my  fonner  life.  He  came  to  set  you  free. 
Touch  me  not!  but  go  to  join  your  fellows 
while  you  may.  Here,  with  death  hanging  over 
me,  and  perhaps  over  you,  I  tell  you  I  hate  and 
abhor  you,  and  will  not  liave  your  support, 
even  to  save  my  life  ! " 

"  Say  not  so,  my  Lord ;  say  not  so,"  replied 
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Langford,  casting  himself  on  his  knee  Defore 
him;  "let  me  entreat  you, —  let%me  adjure 
you,  to  accept  my  aid !  Did  you  not  see  my 
sword  drawn  against  him  in  your  defence? 
Ilate  me,  my  Lord,  you  may ;  injure  me,  my 
Lord,  you  have ;  but  you  know  not  yet  that  I 
love  you  with  a  love  that  may  change  your  hate 
into  aflection ;  and  to  show  you  what  I  feel,  I 
swear  that  if  you  come  not  to  safety  with  me 
I  will  remain  and  die  with  you  !" 

The  old  man  was  moved.  "  This  is  strange, 
—  this  is  very  strange  !"  he  said ;  "  but  no  !"  he 
added,  "  Save  yourself,  Monsieur  de  Beaulieu, 
save  yourself;  and,  in  gratitude  for  wluit  you 
say,  let  us  mutually  forgive  one  another.  For 
me,  my  hour  is  come;  I  know  it, — I  feel  it.  My 
plans  are  frustrated  and  thwarted ;  the  secrets 
of  my  early  life  displayed;  the  mansion  of 
my  fathers  burnt  to  the  ground ;  my  son,  my 
only  son,  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer ! — I 
am  old,  houseless  —  hopeless  ;  why  should  I 
linger  ?  I  am  companionless,  childless  ;  why 
should  I  Hve  ?  " 
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^^  J^ot  childless,  my  Lord,''  replied  Liangford ; 
^^  not  companionless,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 
Your  son  Lord  Danemore  is  dead,  but  not 
your  only  son.  Your  son  is  lost,  —  but  your 
eldest  son  is  at  your  feet ! " 

**  God  of  heaven  !**  exclaimed  the  Earl ;  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  You  are  so  like ;  yes,  you  are 
so  like " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  yes,"  exclaimed  Langford, 
"  I  know  I  am.  I  am  like  Eugenie  de  Beau- 
lieu,  your  first,  your  only  wife.  I  am  her 
son  !  I  am  your  child  !  But  now  let  me  save 
my  father;"  and  he  threw  his  vigorous  arms 
around  him. 

The  old  man  bent  down  his  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  wept;  but  he  resisted  him  no 
longer;  and  Langford,  with  a  great  effort, 
raising  that  still  powerful  form  in  his  arms, 
bore  him  strongly  onward  through  the  bed- 
room, and  the  dressing-room  behind  it,  to  the 
stairs.  It  is  true  he  felt  that  he  carried  a 
great  and  unusual  weight ;  but  there  were  those 
feelings  within   his  bosom  which  made  every 
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muscle  as  strong  as  a  band  of  iron,  and  he  bore 
the  old  peer  up  the  stairs  into  the  chamber 
where  he  had  been  so  long  confined* 

Until  that  moment  the  Earl  uttered  not  a 
word,  and  the  tears  rained  heavy  from  his 
eyes ;  but  then  he  raised  his  head,  exclaiming, 
"  Stop !  stop !  The  papers,  my  boy  I  The 
papers  ! " 

^^  Not  for  a  world ! "  exdamed  Langford ; 
"  if  we  have  time,  it  is  all  that  we  shall  have  ;'* 
and  on  he  hurried  through  the  ante-cliamber 
and  down  the  stairs  to  the  long  gallery. 

There  was  an  awful  sight  before  him.  The 
rich  carved  oak  wainscotting  was  all  in  flames. 
The  invaluable  pictures  which  covered  the  walls 
shrivelling  and  cracking  with  the  fire.  The 
armour  and  weapons,  either  of  the  chase  or 
war,  which  had  been  piled  up  in  the  form  of 
trophies  between  the  pannels,  fallen  from  the 
brackets  that  supported  them,  cumbered  the 
floor  in  many  places.  The  ceiling  from  above 
was  dropping  down  with  the  heat,  and  in  two 
places  the  flame  might  be  seen  forcing  its  way 
through  the  flooring  from  below,  and  curling 
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up  the  wooden  pillars  which  supported  the 
roof.  It  was  evident  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
corridors  underneath  wei^e  on  fire;  and  as 
Henr}',  bearing  his  lieavy  burden,  strode  on 
along  the  gallerj-,  he  knew  not  but  that  each 
step  might  precipitate  both  himself  and  his 
father  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

His  heart,  however,  was  proud  of  its  doing, 
and  fearless ;  and  if  tliere  was  one  feeling  in  his 
breast  which  was  painful,  it  arose  there  only 
when  the  thought  of  Alice  Herbert  crossed  his 
mind, — when  deep  love  and  the  memorj'  of  her 
affection  came  tender  and  unnerving  upon 
him.  For  a  single  instant  all  the  painful  par- 
ticulars of  her  situation,  if  he  were  lost  to  her, 
flashed  across  his  mind,  but  he  banished  them 
in  a  moment,  and  summoned  high  resolution 
to  his  aid,  knowing  that  he  was  acting  as 
she  would  have  him  act, — knowing  that  she 
would  be  proud  and  satisfied  if  she  could  see 
him  at  that  moment. 

Onward  he  went,  then,  rapidly  but  carefully. 
Twice  he  felt  the  flooring  giving  way  beneath 
him,  and  twice  by  a  longer  stride  he  rejiched  a 
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spot  where  the  beams  were  firm  and  uncon- 
sumed.  The  vast  size  of  the  gallery  enabled 
him  to  breathe  with  greater  freedom,  but  still 
he  could  not  see  clearly  to  the  top  of  the  great 
staircase,  not  only  on  account  of  the  smoke, 
but  on  account  of  a  shower  of  sparks  which 
came  down  from  a  spot  where  the  ceiling  had 
fallen  in. 

The  dust  and  mortar,  even  when  he  reached 
that  place,  prevented  him  from  discovering 
what  was  the  state  of  the  flooring  below  ;  only 
two  steps  however,  lay  between  him  and  the 
head  of  the  great  staircase.  If  he  reached  it 
he  knew  that  he  was  safe,  for  it  was  of  stone, 
and  he  strode  on.  Tlie  flooring  gave  way, 
however,  at  the  first  step,  but  he  perceived  it 
yielding  before  it  was  too  late,  and  with  a 
violent  exertion  sprang  across  the  chasm.  The 
effort  was  so  great  as  nearly  to  have  cast  him 
headlong  down  the  steps,  but  he  caught  the 
iron  ballustrade,  and  with  a  beating  heart  felt 
that  he  and  his  father  both  were  saved. 

^'  Thank  God  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
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«  Tliank  God  ! "  rejoined  the  Earl ;  <<  I  can 
walk  now !  I  can  walk  well !" 

But  Langford  still  bore  him  on  till  they 
had  reached  the  doorway,  and  passed  out  under 
the  arch  which  projected  beyond  the  building. 
There,  relaxing  his  hold,  he  suffered  the  Earl 
to  regain  his  feet;  but,  still  supporting  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  onward,  after  giving  a 
moment  to  recover  breath,  towards  a  spot  on 
tlie  terrace  where  all  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fire  were  assembled,  and,  as  too  usual 
on  such  occasions,  were  standing  with  inactive 
wonder  and  selfish  thankfulness  for  their  own 
deliverance. 

Farther  on,  indeed,  there  were  two  or  three 
people  engaged  in  raising  with  difficulty  a  long 
ladder  towards  the  high  tower  where  Langford 
had  been  confined.  But  a  cry  of  <<  The  Earl ! 
the  Earl !"  which  burst  from  the  nearest  group 
as  the  two  approached,  caused  them  to  pauses 
and  the  woman  Bertha,  who  had  been  directing 
their  movements,  ran  up  in  haste. 

Tlie  Earl,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  him  who 
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had  saved  him,  gazed  up  for  an  instant  upon 
the  splendid  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  while 
in  some  parts  wide  black  vacuities,  fringed 
with  fire,  and  in  others  a  mass  of  flame  and  a 
blaze  of  light,  crowned  by  a  pyramid  of  red 
sparks  and  smoke,  showed  him  the  state  of  that 
building  from  the  midst  of  which  he  had  been 
borne. 

The  sight  thus  presented  to  his  eyes;  the 
memory  of  all  that  night's  events;  the  sudden 
wakening  up  of  old,  and  dear,  but  painful,  asso- 
ciations ;  the  renewal  of  feelings  that  had  been 
extinct ;  and  the  struggle  of  wonder  and  un- 
certainty with  joy  and  conviction,  were  over- 
powering to  a  frame  weakened  as  his  had  been. 
He  turned  from  the  burning  mansion  to  his 
recovered  son ;  he  gazed  for  a  moment  earn- 
estly, intensely,  on  his  countenance,  and  then, 
casting  his  arms  around  his  neck,  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  is,  it  is,  my  son  !  my  child  !  my  deliverer  I 
But  my  eyes  grow  dizz^' ;  my  heart  feels  sick.** 
And  as  he  spoke  he  fainted  with  the  loss  of 
blood  and  the  manifold  emotions  which 
thronged  into  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

**  He  acknowledges  him  !  he  acknowledges  him 
as  his  own  child  ! "  exclaimed  the  voice  of 
Bertlia,  who  had  run  up  in  liaste  from  the 
other  group.  "  Bear  witness  all — bear  witness 
every  one  !  You  Henry,  you  Jones,  you  More- 
ton  ;  he  acknowledges  him  as  his  son  even  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  ! " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  he  is  not  dead,"  exclaimed 
the  deep  full  voice  of  Langford;  "he  is  but 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood.  Some  one  seek  a 
surgeon  speedily.  Give  me  something  to  bind 
up  his  wounds.  Cannot  some  one  fetch  a  cup 
of  water  ?  " 

"  He  acknowledged  him,"  repeated  the  wo- 
man Bertha,  whose  whole  mind  seemed  taken 
up  with  one  idea ;  **  he  has  acknowledged  him ; 
let  every  one  bear  witness.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so ;  I  knew  it  must  be  so.  I  knew  that  fate 
and  inscrutable  justice  would  work  out  their 
own  way,  though  it  were  in  darkness  and  in 
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shadow.  I  knew  that  it  wanted  no  mortal 
skill  to  direct,  no  mortal  hand  to  help.  O  ! 
thou,"  she  continued,  turning  toward  Lang- 
ford,  "  thou  who  hast  undergone  the  severe 
trial  in  thine  infancy  of  evil  fortune  and  ad- 
versity ;  thou  who  hast  drank  the  bitter  cup  in 
youth;  now — now  that  the  sweeter  cup  is  pre- 
sented to  thee  —  forget  not  the  lessons  thou 
hast  learnt ;  and  show  that  thy  heart  has  been 
softened,  not  hardened,  by  struggles  early  en- 
dured, and  sorrows  tasted  in  the  brightest  days 
of  life,  —  now  show  that  thy  bosom  is  as  free, 
even  wlien  loaded  with  riches,  as  when  lowliest 
fortune  oppressed  thee," 

"I  trust  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Langford 
quickly;  *' I  trust  it  may  be  so;  but  never- 
theless you  mark  not  the  Earl's  condition. 
Quick,  Mistress  Bertha,  quick  !  Surely  some 
simples  can  be  found  to  recall  him  from  this 
state  of  insensibility.  Seek  them,  I  beseech  you ; 
seek  them  quickly,  for  it  is  terrible  to  think  of 
losing  a  parent  when  one  has  so  lately  regained 
one.'' 

"'  Fear  not !  fear  not ! "  answered  the  woman, 
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gazing  upon  the  Earl ;  "  he  only  faints.  There 
is  many  a  year's  life  yet  within  those  old  limbs. 
He  was  not  saved  from  destruction  to  die  at 
the  moment  when  his  dearest  tie  to  the  world 
was  restored  to  him.  But  look  not  impatient. 
Master  Henry ;  I  will  speed  quickly  to  tlie 
rooms  which  are  not  yet  on  fire,  although  my 
keys  have  been  stolen  from  me,  and  I  know 
not  where  to  find  any  thing  that  I  seek.  Never- 
theless, 80  be  it, — I  go  but  to  obey." 

She  turned  as  if  to  quit  them ;  but  Henry, 
and  one  or  two  of  those  who  stood  near,  ex- 
claimed, "  Hold  !  hold  !  he  is  better; — he  opens 
his  eyes.  Bring  us  some  water;  that  will  re- 
store him  fully." 

As  they  spoke  the  Earl  did  indeed  open  his 
eyes,  and  looked  around  him  feebly.  A  few 
long  strips  of  linen  were  procured,  and  made 
into  bandages  for  his  wounds.  Langford,  as 
we  shall  still  call  hun,  applied  tliem  skilfiilly 
and  well;  and  some  water  was  obtained,  of 
which  the  Earl  drank  eagerly,  for  he  was 
parched  and  thii*sty  with  exertion  and  loss  of 
blood.     The  deep  draught  seemed  to  refresh 
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liim  muchi  and  he  raised  himself  up  on  his 
arm  from  the  turf  whereon  they  had  laid  him, 
making  a  sign  for  Langford  and  others  to  help 
him  to  rise  entirely. 

"  You  are  better  now,"  said  Langford 
eagerly ;  "  you  are  l)etter  now.  Let  us  bear  you 
to  some  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
the  aid  of  a  surgeon  may  be  procured." 

"  I  am  better,"  replied  the  Earl,  in  a  voice 
wonderfully  firm  ;  "  I  am  better,  my  son  ;  but 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done.  Raise  me  up  ! 
Stay  !  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  can  rise  myself. 
How  goes  the  fire  ?  is  the  building  all  down  ?  " 

"Oh  mind  not  the  building,  my  Lord," 
replied  his  son  ;  "  mind  not  the  building.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  safety  first.  There  will  not 
be  wanting  means  to  raise  Danemore  Castle 
from  its  ashes  again.  No,  my  Lord,  no,''  he 
continued,  seeing  the  Earl  make  an  impatient 
sign  with  his  hand ;  "  the  building  is  not  all 
down ;  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  is  free,  and 
the  people  are  bringing  out  every  thing  valu- 
able that  it  contains." 

"  But  the  tower !  the  tower  ! "  exclaimed  the 
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Earl.  "  Those  papers,  my  boy  !  tliey  must  be 
preserved  at  all  risks,  otherwise  your  destiny 
will  still  be  clouded.  Lift  me  up  !  lift  me  up,  I 
say!" 

With  very  little  assistance  he  raised  himself 
from  the  ground  and  gazed  over  the  building, 
fixing  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the  old  tower  in 
which  Langford  liad  been  confined.  The  fire, 
running  along  the  corridors,  had  reached  the 
first  and  second  stories,  and  round  the  frame- 
works of  the  lower  windows  might  be  seen  the 
long  lambent  flames  curling  like  fiery  serpents. 
But  up  above  appeared  the  windows  of  the  two 
chambers  which  contained  matter  of  such  in- 
terest to  both  the  Earl  and  his  son,  through 
which  shone  forth  nothing  but  the  calm  steady 
light  of  the  lamps  that  had  been  left  burning 
there  —  pouring  forth  a  mild  and  tranquil 
lustre,  high  above  all  the  fierce  and  eager 
flames  below,  like  a  gentle  and  virtuous  spirit 
shining  on  in  peacefid  brightness  amidst  the 
fire^  and  flame,  and  smoke  of  the  angry  pas- 
sions, and  consuming  strifes,  and  foul  ambitions 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
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"There  is  yet  time,"  exclaimed  the  Earl; 
*^  there  is  yet  time !  Raise  up  that  ladder,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  those  who  had  been 
placing  it  against  the  tower  as  a  means  for  his 
own  escape,  but  had  now  let  it  sink  back  again 
to  the  ground ;  "  raise  up  that  ladder  !  Why 
have  you  let  it  drop  ?  There  !  Be  quick  !  Place 
it  against  the  farthest  window  to  the  easU  — 
Why  do  you  not  aid  them?"  he  continued, 
turning  to  some  of  the  servants  who  stood 
inactive.  "  By  Heaven  I  will  have  your  ears 
slit  if  you  stand  idly  there  !  ** 

The  men,  reminded  by  the  tone  of  the  fiery 
rule  under  which  they  had  so  long  lived,  sprang 
to  obey  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  eager  haste 
with  which  he  urged  them  on,  to  raise  that  tall 
ladder  was  a  work  requiring  some  labour  and 
time ;  and  while  they  did  it  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  Earl  marked  with  apprehension  the 
flames  appearing,  one  after  another,  at  the 
small  loop-hole  windows  which  lighted  the 
staircase  that  led  from  the  great  gallery  to 
the  chambers  above. 

"  Now  !  now  I "  he  said  in  the  loudest  voice 
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he  could  command,  a3  soon  as  the  ladder  was 
fixed ;  "  a  thousand  guineas  to  the  man  who 
will  mount  into  that  room,  and  with  a  pickaxe 
break  open  the  cabinet  door  in  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand,  and  bring  me  down  safely  the  small 
iron  case  that  is  contained  therein.  A  thou- 
sand guineas  to  that  man,  I  say  !" 

"  I  will  do  it,  my  Lord,"  cried  a  stout  i)ea- 
sant,  starting  forth  ;  "  I  'd  go  through  fire,  or 
water  either,  for  a  thousand  guineas,  for  then 
I  could  marry  Jenny  Barker,  and  take  old 
Hudson's  farm.  There  *s  no  pickaxe  here,  but 
here 's  a  crowbar,  which  will  do  as  well." 

"  Up,  up  then  !  "  cried  the  Earl ;  "  a  thou- 
sand guineas  if  you  bring  it  down  !" 

The  young  man  sprang  up  the  ladder  at  once, 
but  ere  he  had  reached  the  top  the  flames  were 
seen  bursting  through  tlie  windows  of  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  every  eye  below  watched  his 
ascent  with  fearful  interest.  He  went  on  boldly, 
however,  and,  reacliing  the  top,  contrived  to 
open  the  window. 

He  was  seen  kneeling  for  a  moment  upon 
fhy  sill,  and  then  sprang  into  the  room. 
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A  moment  of  anxious  suspense  followed,  but 
then  the  small  flickering  point  of  the  flame  was 
seen  curling  round  the  wood- work  of  the  case- 
ment through  which  he  had  just  passed,  and  in 
another  instant  it  burst  forth  in  a  volume.  As 
it  did  so,  a  wild  scream  burst  from  the  crowd 
behind  the  Earl,  and  a  pretty  country  girl  ran 
forward  wringing  her  hands.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment the  form  of  him  she  loved  was  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  very  midst  of  the  fire.  He  planted 
his  foot  firmly  on  the  ladder,  and  descended 
rapidly,  holding  a  small  case  in  his  arms. 

**  He  has  got  them  ! "  cried  the  Earl,  "  he 
has  got  them  !"  and  he  turned  towards  Lang* 
ford  with  a  smile  full  of  joy. 

"He  is  safe,"  munnured  the  girl;  "he  is 
safe  ! "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

With  haste  so  great  as  almost  to  be  dan- 
gerous the  young  man  descended  tlie  ladder ; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  why  he  did  so, 
for  the  flames  were  seen  curling  about  the 
upper  rounds  thereof^  and  just  as  he  reached 
the  bottom  the  upper  part,  consumed  by  the 
intense  heat,  gave  way,  and  the  ladder  fell, 
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first  against  another  point  of  the  tower,  and 
then  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  Tlie  young 
man,  however,  was  safe ;  and,  giving  one  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  to  the  girl,  who  ran  forward  to 
meet  him  as  he  passed,  he  advanced  directly 
to  the  Earl,  and  placed  the  small  iron  case  that 
he  carried  in  his  hands. 

It  opened  with  a  spring  lock,  and  the  Earl 
pressed  it  back  eagerly. 

I^ngford  gazed  not  without  much  agitation, 
for  there  before  him,  he  thought,  lay  all  that 
he  had  so  long  desired  and  striven  to  possess, 
— the  proofs  of  his  mother's  honour  and  purity, 
his  title  to  great  wealth,  a  noble  name,  and 
high  rank,  (not  only  in  his  own  coimtry  but 
in  that  which  had  in  some  degree  adopted  him,) 
and  the  means  of  showing,  of  proving,  to  Alice 
Herbert,  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  sought 
her  with  the  high,  pure,  disinterested  love  of 
whicli  she  was  worthy. 

He  gazed  anxiously  then  while  the  Earl 
pressed  back  the  lock ;  but  the  old  man's  hands 
were  still  feeble,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  accomplished   that  object.     He  did  so  at 
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length;  the  lock  gave  way,  aud  the  top  flew 
open  :  but,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of 
both,  the  casket  was  void.  Not  a  paper,  not  a 
trace  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  did  it  contain. 

The  Earl  let  it  drop  from  his  hands,  and 
turned  a  glance  of  fierce  inquiry  upon  the  young 
peasant,  exclaiming,  "  Have  you  opened  it?" 

"As  I  hope  for  salvation,  my  Lord,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  *'  I  neither  tried  nor 
knew  how  to  open  it,  but  brought  it  to  you  just 
as  I  found  it." 

His  anxious  and  terrified  look,  the  sudden 
rush  of  blood  to  his  countenance,  his  frank  and 
ingenuous  bearing,  all  confirmed  his  words^ 
and  left  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

The  Earl  then  turned  to  his  son,  and  gazed 
in  his  face  with  a  look  of  deep  and  painful 
interest.  Langford's  brow  was  grave  but  calm, 
and  taking  both  the  Earl's  hands  in  his,  he 
said,  '•  Never  mind,  my  Lord ;  it  cannot  be 
helped ;  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  good  which 
has  befallen  us.  This  day  I  have  gained  a 
lather  and  you  a  son  ! — It  is  enough  !  Let  us 
not  mind  the  rest*' 
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The  Earl  cast  himself  upon  his  bosom.  "  You 
are  my  son,  you  are  my  son  ! "  he  said ;  *^  I 
know  and  feel  it,  tliough  there  is  much  that  I 
do  not  comprehend,  though  there  is  much  still 
to  be  explained.  You  are  like  your  mother  ! 
Oh  !  too  like  your  mother  !  Hating  myself  for 
having  wronged  her,  I  hated  her  because  slie 
was  wronged ;  and  yet— though  it  seem  madness 
and  folly  to  say  it — I  loved  her  still.  But  I 
knew  not  that  she  had  had  a  son,  or  I  would 
never  have  acted  as  I  did  act;  I  would  never 
have  wronged  her  as  I  did  wrong  her.  A  vague 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  a  wild  whirling  phantom 
of  the  Imagination,  did  cross  my  mind  once  in 
years  long  gone ;  and  once,  too,  within  these 
few  days,  when  first  I  saw  you  in  that  tower. 
But  why,  why  did  she  conceal  it  ?  " 

*'  Because,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford, 
"  you  had  left  her ;  you  had  taken  from  her  the 
proofs  of  your  marriage  with  her ;  you  were 
upon  the  eve  of  marriage  with  another,  a  proud 
and  princely  dame  of  another  land ;  and  be- 
cause her  brother,  my  uncle,  once  your  friend 
and  companion — though  he  doubted  not  the 
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laJe  that  his  sister  told  of  her  private  marriage 
with  yourself,  and  of  your  having  obtained  from 
her  all  the  proofs  of  that  marriage,  upon  the 
most  solemn  vow  never  to  destroy  them, — though 
he  doubted  it  not,  I  say, — no,  not  a  word  of  the 
wliole  tale, — yet  he  insisted  upon  her  concealing 
her  situation  and  the  birth  of  her  child,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  at  least  till  he 
could  obtain  from  you  the  proofs  of  his  sister's 
virtue.  Nay,  more ;  when  he  found  that,  not- 
withstanding all  his  precautions,  scandal  had 
got  abroad  and  was  busy  with  her  name,  he 
forced  her  to  quit  her  own  land,  to  dwell  in 
other  countries,  to  assume  another  name,  and 
to  countenance  the  report  of  her  own  death* 
In  every  matter  of  fortune  he  treated  her  with 
noble  and  princely  generosity;  and  in  all  points 
he  was  kind,  except  in  one,  where  he  was  stern 
and  inflexible. — But  I  agitate  you.  You  are 
not  able  to  hear  this  tale  now." 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl ;  "let 
me  hear  it  all  at  once.  Keep  me  not  a  moment 
in  suspense." 

"  Well,"  continued  Langford,  ^*  he  educated 
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me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  child ;  but,  as  I  was 
born  in  England —  born  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  this  very  spot — ^he  caused  me  to  be  placed  in 
the  English  regiments  serving  at  that  time  with 
the  troops  of  France.  When  of  an  age  to 
judge  for  myself,  he  told  me,  with  her  consent, 
the  sad  story  of  my  mother,  which  she  had 
never  told  me. ^*' 

"  What !  then  she  lived  ! "  exclaimed  the 
Earl ;  "  she  did  not  die  when  I  was  told  she 
died ! " 

"  Oh  no,  my  Lord,'*  replied  Langford  ;  "  she 
bore  deep  grief  for  many  a  long  and  bitter 
year.  Her's  was  a  heart  of  much  endurance, 
and  though  the  disappointment  of  her  first 
affection,  the  destruction  of  all  confidence 
in " 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands.  "  Hush,  hush  ;  I 
did  her  bitter  wrong  ! " 

There  was  a  silent  pause  of  several  minutes, 
and  then  the  old  man  asked  again,  **  How  long 
has  she  been  dead  ?** 

"  Scarcely  two  years,  my  Lord,"  replied  his 
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son ;  ^'  and  let  me  say,  that  eveik  to  the  \astf 
there  was  witliin  her  heart  a  lingering  spark  of 
affection  toward  him  whom  she  liad  loved 
in  early  youth, — whom  she  had  loved  alone." 

"  Bless  her ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl ;  "  bless 
her  !  Oh,  could  she  but  know  that  I  weep  for 
her  even  now ;"  and  he  did  weep. 

"  But  that  too,"  he  added  sadly,  "  is  amongst 
the  dark  things  of  the  irrevocable  past.  Oh, 
could  but  man  remember  that,  though  each 
act  that  he  performs,  each  fiery  passion  gratified, 
each  rash  word  spoken,  each  selfish  wrong  com- 
mitted, may  be  blotted  from  his  memory  the 
next  hour,  like  words  written  by  the  finger  of  a 
child  upon  the  sea-shore  sand,  —  that,  though 
his  remembrance  thereof  may  be  but  as  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which  each  new  impression 
effaces  the  last, — could  he  but  remember,  I  say, 
that  there  is  a  stern  and  adamantine  record 
kept  by  fate,  on  which  the  lightest  line,  once 
traced,  can  never  be  effaced,  which  whole  oceans 
of  tears  can  never  clear  of  one  spot,  nor  the 
fiery  longings  of  the  repentant  heart  ever  purify 
of  one  dark  act  done  —  human  things  would 
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surely  never  give  themselves  cause  to  feel  wliat 
I  feel  now,  longing  to  pour  out  my  blood  like 
water,  so  that  it  could  but  recall  the  past." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  the  Elarl 
continued,  "  Tell  me  more,  my  son;  tell  me 
more.  You  spoke  of  your  uncle.  He  was  a 
noble  man,  and  generous.  Tliough  there  have 
been  harsh  words  and  fierce  acts  pass  between 
us,  I  loved  him  well :  I  love  him  even  now." 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  my  Lord,"  continued 
Langford,  "  that  when  I  was  of  an  age  to  hear 
and  judge,  he  told  me  my  mother's  history,  and 
my  own  condition.  He  told  me  tliat  you  had 
wedded  another,  and  had  a  son  on  whom  you 
doated  fondly,  and  he  showed  me  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  your  ever  doing  myself  or 
my  mother  justice,  if  by  so  doing  you  were  to 
wring  your  earldom  and  your  rich  estates  from 
him,  the  child  of  your  affection.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  me  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  once 
more  to  apply  to  you  for  the  proofi  of  my 
mother's  marriage,  entering  into  a  solemn 
compact  with  you  never  to  produce  those  proofs 
in  England.   Possessing  them  in  France  would 
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not  only  have  at  once  restored  the  honour  of 
my  mother,  but  would  have  rendered  me 
heir  to  the  Marquisate  of  Beaulieu,  and  to  all 
the  estates  thereunto  attached.  But  there  arose 
a  question  as  to  whether  my  birth  should  be 
made  known  to  you.  My  mother  longed  for  it 
eagerly,  for  with  a  mother's  fond  affection  she 
thought  that  there  was  something  in  your 
breast  which  would  prevent  you  from  utterly 
wronging  your  child." 

The  Earl  stretched  fordi  his  hand  and 
turned  away  his  head,  exclaiming,  "  She  did 
me  more  than  justice.  My  heart  might  liave 
been  torn  with  agony  and  shame,  but  I  should 
have  found  no  means  to  escape  but  in  fresh 
crime,  and  might  not  have  had  the  courage 
even  to  do  partial  right." 

"  So  my  uncle  judged,"  replied  Langford, 
"  and  he  refused  his  consent  to  your  being  made 
acquainted  either  with  my  birth,  or  with  my 
mother's  existence.  He  offered  you  his  solemn 
pledge,  howeve)',  never  to  make  use  of  the 
proofs  if  you  once  yielded  them,  for  any  other 
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purpose  tiian  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  sister's 
marriage,  in  France." 

"  And  I  refused  him,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  re- 
fused him  what  he  had  every  right  to  claim. 
But  it  is  vain  regretting; — and  he,  too,  is 
dead,  bearing  with  him  to  the  cold  tomb  a  load 
of  injuries,  from  him  whom  he  once  called  his 
friend — from  him  whom  he  succoured  in  adver- 
sity, nursed  in  sickness.  He,  too,  is  dead  !  and 
with  him  likewise  the  past  is  beyond  recall.  But 
with  thee,  my  boy ;  with  thee  it  is  not  too  late ; 
and  yet,"  he  jidded  sadly,  "  those  papers  are 
lost  which  I  promised  never  to  destroy — which 
I  guarded  so  carefully — the  only  proofs  of  that 
marriage — they  are  lost  at  the  very  moment 
tliat  I  find  my  son.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
fate  were  resolved  to  punish  all  my  past  deeds 
by  stamping  them  with  its  irrevocable  signet 
at  the  moment  I  first  longed  to  recall  th«m  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ?  How  shall  we  act  to  prove 
the  facts?  Bertha,  you  were  present;  you  are 
tlie  only  one  now  left." 

**  Is  it  not  enough  that  you   acknowledge 
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him  ?  "  demanded  the  woman ;  *^  are  your  laws 
in  this  land  so  hard  that  a  man  cannot  do 
tardy  justice  when  he  longs  to  do  it?" 

"  Wliat  is  justice  to  one  might  be  injustice 
to  another,"  replied  Langford ;  "  and  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  the  title  and  estates  must  pass 
away  to  some  far  relative." 

"  A  man  I  hate,"  exclaimed  the  Earl  with  a 
touch  of  his  old  fierceness. 

But  Langford  interposed.  "  Oh,  hate  no  one 
now ! "  he  said ;  "  but  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
these  things ;  at  least  not  now.  You  are  faint, 
my  Lord,  and  I  fear  much  hurt ;  lean  on  my 
arm,  and  take  this  good  youth*s  too,  who, 
though  he  brought  us  but  the  empty  casket, 
with  the  treasure  gone,  must  not  be  unre- 
warded." 

"  The  stables  are  not  touched,  my  Lord," 
said  one  of  the  grooms,  advancing,  and  bowing 
low ;  **  We  can  bring  a  carriage  in  a  moment.** 

"  Do  so  !  do  so  speedily !  "  replied  Langford, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  lead  the  Peer  to  some 
place  of  repose.  But  the  old  man  seemed  still 
inclined  to  linger  and  to  inquire  into  the  past, 
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in  the  presence  of  the  awful  scene  which  was 
yet  proceeding  before  his  eyes.  All  that  had 
been  said,  both  by  father  and  son,  had  been 
witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  persons;  but  at 
first  the  overpowering  feelings  of  their  hearts 
had  withdrawn  all  attention  from  external 
objects,  and  neither  had  remarked  or  remem- 
bered that  there  was  any  living  soul  present 
but  th^nselves.  Henry  had  awakened  to  their 
situation  first,  and  he  now  strove  to  prevent 
the  Earl  firom  entering  further  into  the  history 
of  his  past  life,  grieved  and  angry  with  himself 
for  not  having  stopped  him  earlier,  ere  any 
ears  had  heard  him  charge  himself  with  so  many 
dark  offences. 

"  We  are  surrounded  by  listeners,  my  Lord," 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  seeing  that  the  Earl 
was  proceeding  with  the  theme  then  paramount 
in  his  thoughts  ;  ^*  we  had  better  pause  till  we 
are  in  private.  There  is  many  a  keen  ear 
around  us." 

"  I  mind  them  not ! "  replied  the  Earl, 
aloud,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
but  still  leaning  upon  his  sou's  arm;  *^  I  mind 
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tbem  not !  I  would  have  them  know  it ! 
Who  can  say  that  I  shall  ever  see  to-morrow^s 
sun  ? — Hear  every  one,  and  bear  witness,  that 
I  acknowledge  this  gentleman  as  my  son;  that 
1  was  fully  and  lawfully  married  to  his  mother, 
before  his  birth,  in  tlie  church  of  Uppington ; 
that  by  my  hand  the  leaf  was  torn  from  the 
register  which  recorded  that  marriage ;  that  the 
certificate  thereof  was  taken  by  me  from  his 
mother ;  and  that  it,  with  the  torn  leaf  and  other 
papers,  was  kept  by  me,  from  that  time  to  this, 
in  the  c€ise  which  now  lies  empty  there.  Some 
one  has  stolen  them  in  the  horrors  of  this  night; 
but  for  their  recovery  I  will  double  the  reward 
I  oflFered  for  the  casket  itself.  Let  every  one 
remember  tlie  words  that  I  have  spoken. — This 
is  my  legitimate  son  ! " 

The  people  around  answered  by  a  shout; 
but  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  Earl's  hand  upon 
his  son's  arm  showed  Henry  that  the  exertion  of 
speaking  in  so  loud  a  tone  had  been  too  much 
for  his  exhausted  powers ;  and  he  eagerly  led 
him  away  towards  a  spot  where  he  could  sit 
down  till  the  vehicle  came  to  carry  him  to  the 
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neighbouring  village.  The  old  man  seemed 
satisfied^  however,  with  what  he  bad  accom- 
plished, and  gazing  in  his  son's  face  with  a  smiley 
be  said,  ^^  I  have  done  my  best  towards  one  act 

of  reparation.  Oh,  my  boy,  would  that  I  could 
repair  all ! " 

Langford  said  little  in  reply,  but  what  he 
did  say  was  kind  and  tender ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  appeared  the  Earl  was  placed  in 
it,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  village,  who  gladly  received  his  noble 
patron.  Messengers  were  instandy  sent  ofF 
for  surgeons,  but  ere  they  arrived,  Langford, 
who  sat  by  his  father's  bed-side,  saw  with  pain 
a  bright  red  spot  deepening  every  moment  in 
the  Earl's  cheek,  announcing,  as  well  as  his 
burning  thirst,  that  strong  fever  was  taking 
possession  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  sit  by  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness at  any  time ; — to  see  that  strange  and  inex- 
plicable thing)  animal  life,  oppressed  and  beaten 
down  like  a  crushed  butterfly,  waving  its 
faint  wings  with  the  energy  of  suffering,  but 
not  the  freedom  of  health; — to  mark  the 
quick  breathing, —  to  gaze  upon  the  anxious 
eye, — to  see  the  cheek  once  florid  grown  pale 
and  ashy, — the  lip  parched  and  dry, — the  thin 
nostril  expanding  for  the  insufficient  breath, — 
the  iiand  suddenly  blanched  and  grown  meagre, 
— the  uneasy  frame  tossing  with  the  dire  com- 
bination of  lassitude  and  restlessness;  and  to 
know  that  all  these  are  signs  of  a  spirit  ap- 
proaching that  dread  portal,  which,  if  once 
passed,  can  never  be  passed  again  till  the  gates 
of  life  are  thrown  open  for  eternity  ! 

It  is  an  awful  thing  at  any  time !  but  when 
the  being  that  we  see   so   situated  is  dear  to 

our  heart  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of  love  it  U 
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Still  more  awful ;  and  awful,  trebl j  awful,  is  the 
scene,  when  the  creature  that  lies  weighed  down 
by  sickness  before  our  eyes  is  both  closely  linked 
to  our  deepest  feelings  and  tenderest  natural 
alTections,  and  yet  loaded,  even  more  than  by 
the  weight  of  malady,  with  faults  and  errors, 
and  sins  and  crimes,  which  may  render  the 
dark  passing  of  that  fearful  porch  of  death,  the 
eternal  separation  from  all  who  loved  him  on 
the  earth. 

The  fire  in  Danemore  Castle  had  burnt  itself 
ouL  Part  of  the  building  had  been  saved,  and 
remained  uninjured.  The  servants  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  and  were  using  all  means  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  breaking  out  agun.  The. 
greater  part  of  the  peasantry  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  few  persons  were  seen  in  the 
park  or  on  the  terraces,  but  here  and  there  a 
straggling  group  of  idlers  gatliered  together 
from  the  neighbouring  country  to  gaze  upon 
the  scene  of  ruin  and  destruction. 

He  whom  we  have  called  throughout  this 
book  Henry  Langford  had  twice  gone  forth,  at 
his  father's  desire,  to  see  what  was  taking  place 
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witliout,  and  he  now  sat  in  the  cool  grey  of  the 
dawn  betide  the  couch  of  the  Earl,  as  he  lay 
obtaining  snatches  of  brief  and  troubled  slum- 
ber.  As  Langford  so  sat,  and  gazed  upon  him, 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  son's  heart  towards  a 
father  would  have  way.  The  blood  of  kindred 
stirred  within  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  his 
son.  But  still  as  he  gazed  the  image  of  his 
dead  mother  rose  up  before  his  sight,  and  all 
the  bitter  wrongs  that  she  had  suffered  made 
his  heart  sad,  and  brought  the  tears  into  his 
eyes. 

He  thought  of  her  as  he  had  known  her  in 
his  youth,  still  exquisitely  lovely,  tliough 
touched  by  the  withering  hand  of  sorrow.  He 
thought  of  her  as  he  had  known  her  in  later 
days,  fading  rapidly  away  like  a  flower  broken 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  stxae  heedless 
passer-by.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  had  seen 
her  on  the  bed  of  death,  with  every  worldly 
hope  at  an  end,  and  with  no  thought  or  care 
but  of  the  heaven  to  which  her  steps  were 
bent,  and  of  his  own  future  fate  and  happiness 
oa  earth.     Her  words,  almost  the  last  wliich 
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she  ever  spoke,  still  rang  in  his  ears :  the  pre 
mise  she  had  exacted  from  him,  never  to  give 
up  the  endeavour  to  establish  her  honour  and 
purity  ;  and  the  injunction  which  she  had  like- 
wise lain  upon  hiin,  if  his  father  ever  did  him 
injustice,  to  forgive  him,  and  love  him  for  her 
sake. 

Henry  felt  that  he  did  fofgive  him;  but  he 
felt,  too,  that  there  was  another  and  a  greater 
Judge  whose  forgiveness  was  needed ;  a  judge 
not  less  merciful,  indeed,  but  one  not  moved  by 
human  passions  and  affections;  and  as  he 
thought  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  him  to 
whom  he  owed  his  being— of  all  the  dark  deeds 
of  other  years — the  fierce  unruly  passions  which 
had  remained  unextinguished  even  to  that  very 
night,  the  scene  of  his  father's  suffering,  the 
prospect  of  his  death,  became  awful,  trebly  awful 
to  the  eyes  of  his  son. 

The  surgeon  from  the  county  town  had  been 
with  Lord  Danemore,  had  examined  his  wounds, 
and  had  pronounced  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger ;  but  lie  had  not  in  any  degree 
assured  the  Earl's  sou  that  there  was  a  prospect 
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of  his  illness  terminating  favourably.  He  spoke 
as  men  are  too  apt  to  speak,  with  cautious  con- 
sideration of  his  own  reputation,  more  than 
with  any  regard  for  the  feehngs  and  anxieties 
of  him  to  whom  he  spoke.  Langford  had 
gathered,  however,  that  he  judged  unfavour- 
ably of  his  father's  state.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
facts  of  the  Earl  being  an  old  man, — of  his 
constitution,  though  strong,  having  been  appa^ 
rently  severely  tried  in  former  years, — of  the' 
event  of  all  such  wounds  being  uncertain, — and 
of  a  great  deal  of  fever  having  rapidly  come  oui 
He  said  nothing  to  mitigate  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  Langford  judged  the  worst. 
His  feelings  then,  when,  after  the  surgeon  had 
left  the  Earl  for  a  short  time,  and  he  sat  beside 
him  watching  his  fitful  slumbers,  were  mo&t 
painful ;  but  they  were  destined  to  be  more  so 
ere  long. 

Scarcely  had  the  sky  grown  yellow  with  the 
bright  coming  on  of  morning,  when  the  tram- 
pling of  many  horses'  feet  below,  and  then  the 
sound  of  persons  ascending  the  stairs,  called  his 
attention.     It  had  been  the  surgeon's  express 
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injunction  tliat  the  Elarl  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet ;  and  as  the  sounds  approached  th^ 
chamber  in  which  he  lay,  Langford  started  up 
and  moved  towards  the  door,  in  order  to  caution 
the  new  comers  to  make  less  noise.  Before  he 
reached  it,  however,  that  door  opened,  and  five 
or  six  persons  unceremoniously  entered  the 
chamber.  Tlie  noise  at  once  awoke  tlie  Earl, 
and,  starting  up  on  his  arm,  he  exclaimed^ 
"Who  is  there?'* 

"  It  is  I,  my  LfOrd ;  your  Liordship's  very 
humble  servant.  Sir  Thomas  Waller,"  replied 
the  first  person  who  entered ;  "  no  sooner  did 
I  hear  tliat  your  Lordship's  house  had  been 
attacked  and  set  on  fire  than  I  got  on  horse- 
back with  as  many  constables  as  I  could  gather 
together  to  come  to  your  aid;  and  as  my 
learned  and  worshipful  friend  and  cousin. 
Justice  Whistler  from  London,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  police,  happened  to  be  lodging  in  my 
poor  house  at  the  time,  I  besought  him  to  come 
over  with  me  too." 

"  Wliether  in  regard  to  the  fire  or  in  regard 
to  the  i-obbery,"    replied  the  Earl  cynically. 
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<<  your  coming  is  somewhat  late ;  and  as  I  am 
^both  wounded  and  in  pain,  and  have  the  ex- 
press orders  of  my  surgeon  to  remain  in  perfect 
quiet,  you  will  perhaps  favour  me  by  leaving 
me  to  repose ;  and  another  time,  before  you 
bring  strangers  into  my  room,  do  me  the  honour 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  my  pleasure  to  receive 
you ; "  so  saying,  he  laid  himself  down  again, 
and  turned  his  back  upon  his  unwished-for- 
guests. 

"  Tliis  is  a  very  extraordinary  reception  in- 
deed,'* said  a  portly  keen-faced  personage,  who  . 
had  followed  Sir  Thomas  into  tlie  room  ;  ^*  but 
at  all  events,  Sir  Thomas,  we  must  do  our  duty. 
My  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  your  repose," 

"  You  must  trouble  it  no  longer.  Sir,"  said 
Langford,  advancing  towards  him,  *^but  have 
the  goodness  at  once  to  quit  the  room." 

The  worshipful  Justice  Whistler — for  he  it 
was  who  had  been  speaking— calmly  took  a 
pair  of  spectacles  out  of  his  pocket,  placed  them 
on  his  nose,  and  gazed  at  Langford  from  head 
to  foot. 

"This  is  the   young   man,    I   take  it,  Sir 
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Thomas,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  coni{>anion ; 
and  on  a  significant  nod  from  Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
ler, he  proceeded,  "You  are  the  personage 
calling  yourself  Henry  Langford,  and  stand 
charged,  I  find,  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Ed- 
ward Lord  Harold.  On  consulting  with  my 
good  friend  here  on  the  subject  last  night,  aided 
by  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  I  gave 
it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  you  should  be 
immediately  committed  to  the  county  gaol, 
having  been  left  too  long  already  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  probable  that  the 
ends  of  justice  might  be  defeated/' 

"What  is  this?  what  is  this? "exclaimed  the 
Earl,  starting  up. 

"  Nothing,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  magistrate, 
"but  that  this  young  man  stands  committed 
upon  a  duo  warrant  to  that  effect,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  these  officers  behind  me  for  execution." 

"Do  you  know,  Sir,"  demanded  the  Earl 
sternly ;  "  do  you  know  that  he  is  my  son  ?" 

"  We  have  heard  something  to  that  effect 
this  night,"  rejoined  the  justice,  in  a  sharp  dry 
tone — he  evidently  having  taken  offence  at  the 
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li^rl's  first  salutation,  and  not  having  that 
reverence  for  his  wealth  and  power  which  was 
felt  by  his  neighbours  in  the  country — '*  We 
have  heard  something  to  that  effect  this  night ; 
but  as  I  observed  to  my  good  friend  here,  tliat 
only  renders  the  matter  more  probable.  That 
your  LfOrdship's  illegitimate  son  — " 

"  He  is  not  my  illegitimate  son,  Sir,"  replied 
the  Earl ;  "  he  is  my  legitimate  child  by  my 
first  wife." 

"It  is  very  awkward,  certainly,"  answered 
the  imperturbable  Justice  Whistler;  "but, 
nevertheless,  my  Lord,  we  cannot  help  it.  The 
law  must  have  its  course ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
the  charge  is  but  rendered  the  more  probable 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  your  un- acknowledged 
son.  To  get  an  obtrusive  heir  out  of  the  way 
is  no  slight  inducement;  but  besides  all  that 
there  is  quite  proof  sufficient  to  justify  his 
committal  long  ago.  Here  they  are  seen  to 
draw  their  swords  upon  each  other.  The  one 
rides  away  slowly  up  to  the  moor ;  the  other 
gets  his  horse  and  follows  him  at  full  speed, 
just  as  night  is  closing   in.     ITie  one  is  killed 
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upon  die  moor,  and  his  horse  returns  all  bloody  I 
Tlie  other  does  not  get  back  till  late  upon  tliat 
night,  and  then  is  in  an  evident  state  of  agi* 
tation.  A  pistol  shot  is  heard  in  that  direc- 
tion at  the  very  time  he  is  there,  and  at  die 
very  spot  to  which  he  is  seen  riding.  My 
Lord,  my  Lord,  the  matter  is  quite  conclusive ; 
and  diough  it  is  doubtless  unpleasant,  the  young 
gentleman  must  to  prison  !" 

The  Earl  gazed  wildly  but  earnestly  in  the 
face  of  his  son,  with  feelings  which  those  who 
have  read  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  bring  about 
the  very  result  diat  now  fell  upon  him  like  a 
diunderbolt  may  well  conceive. 

"  I  have  done  this  !  '*  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  have 
done  this  !  Oh,  my  son,  I  am  your  murderer  !" 
and  he  turned  away  his  head  with  an  aguish 
shudder  passing  all  over  his  frame. 

Langford,  however,  hastened  to  console  him. 
'^  Oh  no,"  he  said,  grasping  the  old  man's  hand; 
"  Oh  no  !  While  you  thought  me  guilty,  you 
justly  used  all  means  to  punish  the  supposed 
murderer  of  your  son,  but  — 

"  You  do  not  know, "  replied  the  Earl,  with 
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that  withering  expression  of  h^rtfelt  anguish 
tliat  nothing  but  remorse  can  give.  "  You  do 
not  know.  I  have  pursued  you  like  a  fiend  I 
Your  blood  will  be  upon  my  head; — my  own 
child's  blood ! '' 

"Not  so,  my  Lord,;  not  so^"  replied  Lang- 
ford  again.  "  The  worst  will  be  but  a  few  days* 
imprisonment  You  know  my  innocence;  I 
l^iow  it  too,  and  know  that  it  can  be  proved 
with  ease.  That  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
pain  at  this  moment  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  watchhig  by  and  attending  you 
till  you  shall  have  recovered  from  your  wounds. 
It  grieves  me, — it  is  dreadful  to  me, — to  leave 
you  to  the  hands  of  menials.  My  Lord,  there 
will  be  one  comfort  to  me,  — one  consolation  iu 
prison,  which,  as  the  first  favour  I  have  ever 
asked  you,  you  must  grant  me.  There  is  a 
lady  in  this  vicinity,  kind,  and  gentle,  and  ten- 
der; your  son's  promised  bride;  Mistress 
Alice  Herbert  I  mean.  Will  you  let  me  sit 
down  and  write  her  a  few  lines,  beseeching 
her,  during  my  enforced  absence  from  my  fa- 
ther's sick    bed,  to  attend  him  as  if  she  were 
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his  daughter.  I  know  tliat  it  will  be  an  oflBce 
which  she  will  love  to  fulfil,  not  more  for  my 
sake  than  for  yours.     Pray  let  me  do  so  ?  " 

The  Earl's  eyes  had  been  cast  down,  and  the 
thick  eyebrows  had  gathered  heavily  over  them  ; 
but  lie  did  not  speak,  for  the  knowledge  of  all 
he  had  done  lay  weighty  on  his  heart,  and  took 
away  all  utterance. 

Sir  Thomas  Waller,  however,  took  upon  him- 
self to  reply.  "  Your  writing,  young  gendeman, 
would  be  useless,"  he  said ;  <^  for  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  that  Sir  Walter  —  who,  though  a  hasty 
and  passionate  man,  and  sometimes  very  dis- 
respectful to  persons  fully  equal  to  himself,  is  a 
ver}'  good  man,  and  much  liked  in  the  country 
—  was  arrested  yesterday  evening  at  the  suit 
of  the  noble  Earl  here.  Indeed  he  would  have 
been  arrested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  but 
the  country  people  rose  and  rescued  him.** 

"  This,  too,"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  setting  his 
teeth ;  "  I  have  done  tliis  !  I  have  done  this  1 " 

"  Your  worthy  lawyer,  my  Lord,"  continued 
Sir  Thomas,  whose  mind  was  one  of  tliose 
shallow  ones  that  cannot  comprehend  any  deep 
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and  powerful  emotion,  even  wlien  tliey  see  its 
workings  before  their  eyes;  "your  worthy  lawyer, 
my  Lord,  Master  Kinsight,  was  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  people,  and  is  likely  to  die." 

"  Curse  him  ! "  said  the  Earl,  in  a  low,  deep 
voice;  " curse  him !  He  is  one  of  the  vile  in- 
struments, the  ready  tools  of  wrong." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Sir,"  interposed  Langford, 
with  no  slight  anxiety  now  thrilling  in  his 
bosom;  "  may  I  ask  you,  who  seem  to  know  the 
particulars  of  the  whole  afiair,  what  has  become 
of  Mistress  Alice  Herbert,  under  tliese  dis' 
iressing  circumstances  ?  " 

"  She  chose  to  go  widi  her  father,  I  was  in- 
formed," replied  the  Knight ;  "  I  dare  say 
Master  BoUand  made  her  pay  dear  for  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  He  is  not  a  man  to  grant  any 
thing  without  a  consideration." 

"  And  has  worthy,  kind-hearted,  noble  Sir 

Walter  Herbert,"  exclaimed  Langford,  with  the 

anguish  of  his  heart  making  itself  apparent  in 

every  feature ;  "  has  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
that  well  known,  that  infamous  knave  and  pecu* 
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lator,  whose  very  existence  as  an  officer  of  tbe 
law,  even  though  in  the  lowest  grade  of  de» 
graded  offices,  is  a  disgrace  to  this  free  country, 
— whose  acts  make  the  capital  of  England  no- 
torious for  monstrous  injustice,  and  for  the  daily 
infraction  of  every  social  law,  of  every  moral 
feeling,  and  of  every  sacred  right?  Has  he, — 
has  he, — simple,  unguarded,  plain,  and  true ! — 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whose  whole  soul  is 
fraud,  corruption,  perjury,  and  baseness  ?  Yet 
how  can  this  be?"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
pause ;  '^  I  myself  furnished  the  money  to  pay 
this  debt.     I  do  not  comprehend  iL" 

^^  I  have  done  this,  toa  I  have  done  this, 
too,"  replied  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
despondency.  "  I  refused  to  receive  the  money; 
I  seized  upon  it  as  the  property  of  a  felon. 
Bitterly,  bitterly  do  these  things  fall  upon  my 
head ;  bitterly,  oh,  how  bitterly,  is  the  punish- 
ment of  all  coming  upon  me !  *' 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  for  Langford's 
heart  was  wrung,  and  he  could  give  him  no 
consolation.     After  a  moment  or  two,  however. 
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the  £arl  started  up  in  bed,  exclaiming,  ^^  This^ 
— this  at  least  can  be  amended.  This, — this  at 
least  can  be  repaired.  Give  me  the  pen  and 
ink ;  quick  !  " 

He  was  obeyed  immediately,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  he  wrote  a  full  acquittal  of  all 
debt  from  Sir  Walter  Herbert  to  himself,  prin* 
cipal  and  interest,— K;osts  and  charges;  nothing 
was  omitted. 

*'  There^"  he  said,  putting  it  in  Langford's 

hands ;  ^*  there  is  the  first  act  of  atonement 
which  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  Take 
it,  my  son ;  take  it  The  writing  those  lines 
has  given  me  the  first  happy  moment  I  have 
known  for  years.  Oh,  misery  of  violent  passions 
indulged !  thou  fiery  curse  that  makest  even 
gratification  a  torment !  Had  I  but  known — 
had  I  but  known  what  it  is  to  refirain  !  Stay," 
he  continued,  as  Langford  was  taking  the  paper, 
"  stay.  These  wounds  and  this  weakness  have 
made  my  hand  shake,  and  such  men  as  now 
stand  by  us,  cunning  lawyers  and  wise  justices 
as  they  are,  may  hereafter  swear  that  the  writ- 
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ing  is  not  mine.  Here,  Sir  Thomas  Waller; 
here,  worthy  Justice  Whistler;  favour  me  by 
placing  to  tliis  act  the  testimony  of  your  hands.* 

^^  But,  my  Lord,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler. 

^'  But  me  no  huts.  Sir,"  replied  the  Earl, 
fixing  his  keen  feverish  eyes  upon  him ;  ^  I 
know  what  you  would  say ;  I  know  what  your 
lawyer-like  seeking  for  a  flaw  would  su^^t, 
that  no  consideration  has  been  given,  and  that 
therefore  the  deed  will  not  be  legal.  But  I 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  a  consideration  has  been 
given ;  that  the  money  in  full  was  paid  into  my 
hand  this  morning,  and  will  be  found  in  my 
library,  if  tliat  library  have  escaped  the  flames. 
Sign,  Sir,  sign !  tliat  is  all  you  have  to  do. 
Witness  that  this  is  my  act  and  deed  !  ** 

The  two  justices  put  their  hands  to  the 
paper ;  and  to  render  Sir  Thomas  Waller  but 
simple  justice,  he  did  so  freely  and  willingly 
enough ;  not  so  exacdy  worthy  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  who  showed  no  slight  disinclination 
and  hesitation  in  even  witnessing  an  act  which 
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might  take  a  fellow  creature  from  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  Twice,  when  he  had  got 
his  hand  to  the  paper,  he  withdrew  it,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  in  thought,  longing  appa* 
rently  to  find  some  excuse  or  some  motive  for 
refusal.  At  length,  however,  he  signed  it ;  and 
the  Earl  gave  it  to  Langford,  saying,  '<  There, 
my  son ;  take  it,  and  use  it  for  your  friend's 
deliverance." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
Justice,  again  interposing;  ^^  but  this  gentleman 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  acting  in  the  matter. 
You  had  better  trust  it  to  me." 

"  Wonderful  impudence ! "  cried  the  Earl. 
"  What !  give  meat  to  the  harpies  !  Out  upon 
it^  man  !  do  you  think  I  would  trust  you  with 
any  feasible  means  of  hurting  your  fellow 
creatures  ?" 

•*  My  Lord,"  answered  the  justice,  sharply, 
"  if  I  am  to  judge  by  your  own  words  lately 
used,  your  sarcasm   is  as  much  applicable  to 
your  Lordship  as  myself." 

"  You  say  true,  man ;  you  say  true,"  replied 
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the  Earl.  "  But,  though  I  be  a  wolf,  I  will 
not  trust  a  wolf;  I  know  you  all  too  well.  My 
son,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Langford,  <'  are 
they  really  going  to  take  thee  from  me  at  this 
painful  hour  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that  such  is  really  their 
purpose,"  replied  Langford.  "  I  will  not  in- 
sult these  gentlemen  by  saying  that  they  know 
me  to  be  innocent,  though  I  must  say  that 
they  seem  very  willingly  blind  to  innocence. 
But  they  are  resolved,  my  Lord,  to  carry  the 
matter  through  to  the  last,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  as  well  to  bring  this  scene>  painful  and 
terrible  as  it  must  be  to  you,  to  an  end  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"  Stay  yet  a  while  —  stay  yet  a  while,"  cried 
the  Earl,  grasping  the  hand  that  he  held  out  to 
him ;  *'  I  feel  that  it  is  teiTible  to  see  you  go, 
for  perhaps,  my  son,  we  may  never  meet  again. 
We  may  never  meet  in  this  world.  We  may 
never  meet  in  the  world  to  come ;  that  dark 
and  awful  world  towards  which  I  am  speeding, 
quickly  —  quickly  ! " 
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"Oh,  say  not  so,"  replied  Langford;  "I 
trust,  nay,  I  hope, — I  am  sure, — that  my  in- 
nocence will  so  speedily  be  made  manifest  by 
one  means  or  another  that  in  a  very  few  days, 
perhaps  a  few  hours,  I  shall  again  sit  beside 
you  ;  and  I  trust  then  to  find  you  better." 

The  FatI  shook  his  head.  "  Too  late  found," 
he  said;  "  too  early  lost  I  now  feel  how  I  could 
love  you.  I  see  your  mother's  spirit  shining 
out  of  your  eyes.  I  see  that  spirit,  which  par- 
doned and  gave  way  but  too  much,  looking 
mildly  upon  me — upon  me,  who  wronged  both 
her  and  you  so  deeply ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain." 
And  as  he  spoke  he  pressed  his  hands  over  his 
eyes ;  and  Langford,  willing  to  spare  him  any 
fiuther  agitation,  took  that  moment  to  make  a 
sign  to  Justice  Whistler,  signifying  that  he  was 
ready,  and  turned  towards  the  door. 

The  ELarl  heard  his  step,  however,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  not  yet, — not  yet ! "  but  Langford 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Bertha  with  a  loud 
voice. 

The  French  woman  came,  immediately,  for 
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she  was  sitting  watching  in  the  neighbouring 
chamber. 

"  Look  to  my  father,"  said  Langford  ;  "  you, 
who  were  a  witness  of  my  mother's  marriage, — 
you,  who  owe  my  race  so  much,  —  you  ■        " 

"  You,**  she  interrupted,  "  you  would  say,  you 
who  have  repaid  their  kindness  so  ill  .         " 

"  No,"  answered  Langford,  "  such  was  not 
my  thought.  You,  who  have  had  a  share  in 
all  the  turns  of  my  wayward  fate,  look  to  my 
father,  now  on  his  couch  of  illness,  —  look  to 
him,  tend  him  well,  and  if  you  feel  that  you 
have  injured  me  or  mine,  make  up  for  it  now 
by  keeping  his  mind  as  free  from  all  anxiety  as 
may  be,  by  shutting  out  all  that  can  agitate  or 
alarm  him,  by  speaking  cheerfully  and  hopefully 
of  my  fate,  and  by  teaching  him  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  on  earth,  —  much  yet  to 
be  gained  from  heaven.  Take  this  paper  also. 
You  will  see  its  value  at  6nce.  Find  somebody 
— if  there  be  such  a  being  on  earth — in  whom 
you  can  place  implicit  trust  Send  him  to  seek 
out  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  who  is  in  the  hands  of 
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the  notoriousy  infamous  John  BoUand.  Let  him 
give  the  paper  to  Sir  Walter  himself,  requesting 
him,  from  me,  to  send  for  some  lawyer  of  high 
repute  in  London,  and  not  to  act  himself  in  the 
matter.  Tell  him,  —  tell  Alice,  —  not  to  fear 
for  me,  for,  being  innocent,  my  innocence  must 
appear.  They  may  aid  me  if  they  find  means ; 
but  at  all  events  I  am  safe  in  my  integrity.  But 
above  all  things  be  careful  to  whom  you  trust 
the  paper." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered ;  "  I  will ;  but  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  follow  out  these  things 
yourself.    I  know  it ;  I  feel  sure  of  it." 

"So  do  1,"  replied  Langford;  "  but  Alice 
and  Sir  Walter  must  not  languish  till  then 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  but  remains  to  crave  a 
father's  blessing,  and  then  I  am  ready.  I  mean 
to  use  no  threat  towards  you,  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the 
share  you  have  had  in  this  matter  will  be  fully 
inquired  into,  and  the  legality  of  your  pro- 
ceedings investigated  and  ascertained." 

"  I  will  look  to  that,  Sir,"  replied  the  justice. 
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witli  a  calm  and  sneering  nod  of  Uie  head ;  ^^  I 
have  taken  care  of  myself  in  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances than  these,  and  doubtless  sludl  be 
able  to  do  so  still." 

Langford  made  no  reply,  but  re'entered  the 
room  where  the  Earl  sat  gazing  upon  the  door, 
and  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  young  gentleman  advanced  direct  to- 
wards him,  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  bed. 
"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  give  me  your  blessing !" 

The  Earl  turned  away  his  head.  "  Wliat, 
oh  !  what  is  my  blessing  worth  ! "  he  said ;  "  but 
be  it  so.  My  blessing,  the  blessing  of  a  father's 
fondest  affection,  be  upon  you.  I  have  none 
now  but  you  ! " 

"  If  you  would  render  that  blessing  of  effect," 
replied  Langford,  "  remember  that  on  your  life 
and  health  my  fate  may  greatly  depend.  Be 
careful,  then ;  cast  away  from  you  every  thought 
and  every  feeling  that  may  injure  or  agitate 
you,  and  strive  for  life  and  liealth,  if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  for  your  son's.  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  am  ready." 
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The  two  justices  and  the  constables  accom- 
panied him  out  of  the  room.  '^  What  think 
you  of  it  ?"  asked  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  addressing 
his  companion  in  a  whisper  as  they  went. 

The  London  magistrate  replied  by  a  peculiar 
contortion  of  countenance;  and  then  added, 
<<  We  must  make  as  good  a  case  of  it  as  we  can 
if  it  be  but  to  bear  ourselves  harmless." 


END   OF  THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

We  must  now  leave  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  we  have  so  constantly  adhered  during 
the  two  first  volumes  of  this  true  history,  and 
lead  the  gentle  reader  with  us  along  a  road 
which  perhaps  he  may  never  have  travelled 
before,  but  which  if  he  ever  have  he  will 
doubtless  remember  at  once,  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  about  to  give. 

Setting  off  in  a  line  lying  north-west  from  the 
little  village  of  Moorhurst,  and  proceeding  over 
the  wild  heath  to  which  we  have  so  often  turned 
our  steps,  one  road  leads,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  to  the  county  town,  after  various  turnings 
and  meanderings,  of  which  our  ancestors  were 
undoubtedly  more  fond  than  ourselves.  But  in 
one  of  these  turnings  the  road  effects  an  object 
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very  diSeraU  from  the  usual  on^  of  merely 
going  out  of  its  way,  and  branches  off  into  a 
country  road  taking  the  direction  of  various 
small  and  remote  towns. 

Now,  from  the  want  of  care  and  neatness 
with  which  this  branch  road  was  kept  at  that 
timc^  it  would  in  all  probability  have  presented 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  ruts  and  sand 
than  the  larger  road  from  which  it  was  derived* 
and  would  have  required  double  the  time  to 
travel  each  individual  mile  along  its  course 
which  was  required  upon  its  parent  road,  had  it 
not  been  for  one  circumstance.  That  circimi- 
stance  was  an  extraordinary  developement  of 
a  stratum  of  very  hard  stone  in  that  part  of  th^ 
country,  which,  taking  the  place  of  the  sand^ 
just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  spot  whone 
the  two  roads  separated,  afforded  —  or  rather 
might  have  afforded,  equal  pleasure  and  admirar 
tion  to  Mr.  M'Adam,  the  geologists,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  stonoclastic  race,  if  the  period, 
we  speak  of  had  not  been  before  geologists 
were  discovered,  and  when  Mr.  M^Adam  was 
yet  unborn. 
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On  It^iT  horses  had  been  in  (he  hiibit  of  going 
as  fiist  as  they  do  now,  a  carriage  might  haVe 
been  drawn  at  any  given  rate  of  Telocity,  till  after 
the  road  had  passed  through  two  or  three  small 
villages  and  towns,  and  a  space  of  abont  twenty 
miles,  when  it  again  got  into  the  sand,  and 
then  plunged  like  an  eel  -^  which  it  very  much 
resembled  in  some  other  respects — into  a  deep 
mud. 

This  state,  however,  lasted  not  long;  bat, 
issuing  like  a  bittern  from  the  morass^  the  road 
took  its  ftight  over  the  hills,  which  were  low 
wooded  and  well  cultivated  for  about  twenty 
miles  ferther,  and  then  began  to  assume  a 
wilder  and  more  barren  aspecti  till  at  length, 
when  their  summits  were  crossed,  and  at  tlie 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  Moorhurst, 
they  presented  on  their  northern  side  a  wide 
range  of  rougli,  chill,  rocky  country,  covered 
alone  by  short  brown  turf  from  which  the  sheep 
had  much  ado  to  nibble  a  scanty  subsistence, 
and  decorated  alone  by  fine  hawthorns  and 
hanging  birches,  except  where,   in  the  deeper 
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delist  the  oak  and  elm  had  sought  and  found  a 
friendly  shelter. 

Forges  and  founderies,  and  manufiu^tories  of 
Tarious  kinds,  have  since  blackened  and  en- 
livened that  part  of  the  country;  but  at  the 
period  which  I  speak  of  the  great  demon  of 
civilization  had  not  gone  forth,  with  a  smoky 
chimney  in  one  hand,  and  a  steaming  kettle  in 
the  other,  equalizing  and  vulgarizing  the  whole 
earth ;  and  a  track  of  about  forty  miles  in  length 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth  was  lefl  upon 
the  side  of  those  hills,  if  not  without  any  sign 
of  man's  habitation,  at  least  without  any  sign 
of  his  arts,  except,  indeed,  the  patriarchal  one 
of  sheep-feeding. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  nooks  and  dells, 
indeed,  an  old  farm-house,  which  perhaps  might 
boast  a  few  acres  of  corn  land  around  it,  showed 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  great  sheep  farmer, 
who,  riding  over  the  hills  adjacent,  might 
generally  say,  "  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey.** 
But  these  had  never  bcH.»n  many ;  and  the  lone- 
liness of  the  situation,  an  increasing  taste  for 
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towns  and  luxuries,  and  various  changes  in  the 
state  of  society,  on  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  dwell,  had  diminished  the  amount  of  inha- 
bitants to  even  a  more  scanty  number  than  it 
had  once  contained.  Two  farms  had  often 
been  joined  in  one;  some  of  them  were 
untenanted,  and  encroached  upon  by  their 
neighbours ;  some  of  the  few  houses  that  did 
exist  were  vacant,  and  some  were  tumbling 
down. 

It  is  to  a  house  in  this  district,  about  five 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  road  we  have 
mentioned  crossed  it,  that  we  must  now  bring 
the  reader,  begging  him  diligently  to  mark  the 
outside  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  seated  as  it  is  in 
a  deep  gap  in  the  hills,  sheltered  on  three  sides 
by  a  grove  of  fme  old  elms,  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  which  innumerable  rooks  make  the 
air  musical  with  their  sweet  country  sounds ;  the 
house  itself  placed  upon  a  high  bank,  with  its 
small  windows  overlooking  a  little  stream  below ; 
and  the  other  side  turning  towards  its  farm- 
yard, with  a  cart-road,  indeed,  leading  up  to  it, 
but  requiring  both  very  strong  horses  and  very 
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Strong  eaits  to  undertake  tbe  rongk  and.peril- 
OQM  aeceiiL 

Tbis  boose  «-as  not  one  amoDgit  tbe  asm- 
babited  ones  wbicb  we  bave  mentioiiedt  for 
at  tbe  period  wberecrf*  we  speak, — naraely,  bat  a 
few  dajs  after  tbe  events  bad  taken  {dace  wbich 
we  recorded  in  our  lastcbapter^ — tbefiuMi  jmrd 
migbt  be  beard  ringing  with  several  Tmeet»  wid 
more  tlian  one  borse  stamped  in  tkeataUe^ 
Leaving  the  hoose,  however,  let  us  speak  of 
one  of  its  inbabitanu.  About  mid-day  a  solitary 
personage  issued  forth  from  tbe  gates^  took  his 
way  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  grove^  and  with 
his  arms  crossed  upon  his  broad  chest  walked 
slowly  up  and  down,  bending  the  bitter  brow, 
and  gnawing  the  dissatisfied  h'p,  while  bis  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  dry  leaves  of  the  past  year, 
and  bis  feet  left  deep  marks  in  them  as  be  strode 
along*  After  thus  wandering  in  the  shade  fi>r 
some  time,  as  if  the  gloomy  shadow  was  con-^ 
genial  to  his  feelings,  he  raised  bis  brow,  and 
looked  up,  seeming  to  seek  higher  assodationa 
in  the  sky  above.  Whether  tbe  fi?elings  within 
his  breast  did  become  more  free  and  dear  or 
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not| .  he  llieii  turned  his  steps  to  the  hill*side^ 
and  climbed  high  up,  gazing  over   the  wUd# 
vnMie  prospect  below,  and  pausing  every  two 
€t'  three  minutes^   as  if  endeavouring  to  fix 
mcire  distinctly  some  particular  spot.    Yet  his 
thoughts  were  neither  of  the  scene  on  which  his 
eyes  r^t^^  nor  of  the  cultivated  country  ber* 
y<md^  nor  of  the  towns  andvillages^  the  hauiits 
and  rating-places  of  busy  man,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  were  fixed  upon  the  deep,  dark  re- 
eesses  of  an  erring  human  heart, — on  ihe  trou« 
bled  world  of  his  own  bosom, — where,  as  in  the 
Worid  cMlvei^  by  the  deluge,  the  dove  of  peace 
found  no  resting-place,  so  overwhelmed  was  the 
whole  by  the    waves  of  sin   and  sorrow  and 
remorse.      Upon    that    turbulent  ocean,  too^ 
floated  the  wrecks  of  many  bright  things  past, 
u^high  feelings,  noble  aspirations,  manly  gene* 
rosity,^  steady  friendship,  warm  affections, — and 
over  it  spread  at  that  moment  dark  clouds  of 
doabt  and  suspicion,  and  morose  discontent^ 
springing  from  self-dissatisfaction  and  disap* 
pointment,  ami  internal  reproach. 
'  S^ch  was  the  state  of  mind   of  Franklin 
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not|' :  ha  then  tnrned  .  his  steps  to.  the  hiU-^side^ 
and  climbed  high  up,  gazing  over   the  wtld# 
waste  prospect  below,  and  pausing  every  two 
or  three  minutes^  as  if  endeavouring  to  fix 
more  distinctly  some  particular  spot.    Yet  his 
thonghts  were  neither  of  the  scene  on  which  his 
eyes  rest^  nor  of  the  cultivated  country  be^ 
y<md^  nor  of  the  towns  and  villages^  the  bautits 
and  resting-places  of  busy  man)  but,  <m  the  con* 
trary,  they  were  fixed  upon  the  deep,  dark  re- 
cesses of  an  erring  human  heart, — on  the  trou* 
bled  world  of  his  own  bosom, — where,  as  in  tbe 
world  covered  by  the  deluge,  the  dove  of  peace 
found  no  resting-place,  so  overwhelmed  was  the 
whole  by  the    waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  and 
remorse.      Upon    that    turbulent  ocean,  too^ 
floated  the  wrecks  of  many  bright  things  past, 
-^high  feelings,  noble  aspirations,  manly  gene* 
rosity,^  steady  friendship,  warm  affections, — ^and 
over  it  spread  at  that  moment  dark  clouds  of 
doubt  and  suspicion,  and  morose  discontent, 
springing  from  self-dissatisfaction  and  disi^ 
pointment,  and  internal  reproach. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind   of  Franklin 
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Gray  as  be  strode  along  the  hiU^ide^  potiderhig 

the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  finding  in 

all  matter  of  bitterness  and  regret.  His  feelings 

suffered  some  alteration  when  he  got  upon  the 

hill,  turning  to  more  material  objects.     ^Fbey 

did  not  exactly  make  themselves  audible^  but 

nevertheless  to  his  own  mind  they  clothed  tlieiiK 

selves  in  words,  and  the  tenor  of  those  words 
was  somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 

*^  This  is  wild  enough,  and  solitary  enough^ 
but  nevertheless  they  will  doubtless  ti'y  to 
hunt  me  out  here«  So  great  an  enterprise 
as  this  cannot,  in  this  pitiful  and  servile  land, 
pass  witliout  stirring  up  all  the  great  tyrants 
of  the  soil,  to  put  down  him  who  has  dared  to 
strip  them  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  Doubt- 
less they  will  hunt  me  out  even  here;  and 
by  the  Lord  I  have  a  tliousand  minds  to 
stay  and  dare  them,  and  defend  my  moun^ 
tains  till  the  last. — But  then  these  fellows,"  be 
added,  after  some  thought,  ^^  though  brave  and 
true  in  the  moment  of  danger,  now  that  we 
have  divided  the  money,  are  all  anxious  to 
leave  me,  and  hasten  up  to  the  great  city,  to 
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speiid  it  in  rioting  and  iuxaiy.  ¥^1,  i  raiist 
not  blame  them  !  I  felt  so  once  myself.  But 
this  land  then  must  be  no  more  for  me ;  I  mvM 
quit  it)  and  take  myself  back  again  to  those 
more  ardent  and  free  countries  where  I  can 
roam  at  large,  and  where,  with  a  strong  htod 
and  a  stout  heart,  I  can  make  the  miser,  and 
the  extortioner,  and  the  slave-master  pay  for 
his  pitiful  life  at  the  price  of  gold*  Yet  this, 
indeed,''  he  continued^  ^  has  been  a  glorious 
booty ;  what  between  gold  and  jewels  we  have 
swept  off  a  mighty  sum,  and  my  own  shar^ 
might  well  content  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days» 
Why  should  I  not  cross  the  seas,  and  in  some 
of  those  sweet  vallies  by  the  higher  Rhine  pass 
through  the  calm  close  of  a  busy  life  in  brigtit 
tranquillity?" 

And,  as  he  thus  thought,  a  vision  of  sweet 
and  peaceful  things,  such  as  his  heart  had 
sometimes  longed  for  but  had  never  known, 
rose  up  before  his  eyes;  and  he  pictured  to 
himself  sweet  wanderings  through  fair  scenes, 
with  his  beautiful  Mona  by  his  side,  and  his 
lovely  boy  growing  up  into  proud  manhood 
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feU  ibal  it  displeased  me ;  and  see  it  and  fed  it 
she  shall  still,  but  speak  of  it  I  will  neren  Doubt* 
less  she  is  there  now, — sootliing  bim, — -tending 
ing  his  wounds, — speaking  to  him  sweet  kindly 
words,  and  listening  to  his  soft  gratitude.  I  will 
go  back  and  mar  the  sunshine ;''  and  as  he 
spoke^  with  a  cloudy,  moody  air,  he  strode  back 
again  towards  the  houses  past  through  the  farm- 
yard, and  entered  the  door,  which  stood  open. 

Proceeding  up  a  tall  narrow  stone  staircase, 
he  passed  one  of  his  men  seated  on  one  of 
the  landing  places,  at  the  last  story  but  one^ 
so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  ascending  or 
descending  without  being  seen.  Franklin  Gray 
was  not  one,  even  when  the  dark  and  debasing 
passions  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  were  roused 
within  him,  to  commit  a  mean  or  a  pitiful  act ; 
and  lie  spoke  loud  to  the  man  upon  tlie  stairs, 
and  trod  heavily  up,  so  that  his  voice  and  his 
footsteps  might  give  notice  of  his  coming  to 
those  above. 

When  he  reached  the  upper  story  he  opened 
a  door  before  him,  and  entered  a  room,  poorly 
a|id  scantily  furnished,  where  were  two  per* 
sons    with  whom    the   reader,  is    already   acr 
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under  liis  evo.  But  as  lie  ihoiiglit  of  Mona  a 
sudden  Etiiidow  came  acroas  him ;  it  was  > 
mood  lie  struggled  wiih,  and  would  Jain  ItarR 
conquered,  but  it  was  one  unconquerable;  for 
it  was  a  part  of  liis  dark  fierce  nature;  ami 
after  pausing  gJooniily  for  several  minutes,  and, 
casting  his  eyes  down  upon  the  ground,  with 
Ilia  wJiolc  feeliitga  changed  in  a  moment  by 
one  gloomy  thought,  he  burst  forth  aloud,  **1 
love  it  not !  Slic  would  not  wrong  me, — I  know 
she  would  not  wrong  me ;  but  still  she  is  too 
tender  of  him.  If  she  give  licr  heart's  aflec- 
lions  to  aiiollicr,  if  she  even  take  from  me 
t]ie  smallest  portion  of  those  feelings  tliat  once 
were  mine  alone,  she  leaves  a  gap,  a  vacancy, 
a  break  in  that  deep  intense  Jove  ***ich  » 
enough,  but  not  loo  much  for  love  lika  miwt' 
Shall  I  speak  to  her  thereon  i"  ihall  I  loUfc" 

what   1   feel?— Ay, 

jealous,"  he  answe 

at  himself-     '    -J 

weak, 
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quaiQted.  Tlie  first, — who  sat  near  the  door, 
with  her  small  beautiful  foot  resting  upon  a 
rude  stool,  and  her  knee  supporting  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  shape  much  resembling  a  gui- 
tar,— was  tliat  lovely  being  whom  we  have  twice 
before  had  occasion  to  mention  under  the  name 
of  Mona,  the  wife  of  Franklin  Gray.  Slie  was 
finishing  a  song  when  he  entered,  a  sweet 
plaintive  song,  in  the  tongue  of  some  distant 
land ;  and  as  he  came  into  the  room,  her  dark 
lustrous  eyes  grew  still  brighter,  and  were 
raised  to  his  with  a  smiling  and  a  happy  look,  as 
if  she  thought  she  was  doing  what  would  please 
him  best,  and  that  the  well-known  music  would 
awaken  some  sweet  thoughts  in  her  husband's 
bosom.  The  stern  unmoved  gloom  of  his  coun- 
tenance pained  but  did  not  surprise  her,  for 
she  was  accustomed  to  his  moody  temper ;  and 
loving  him  still  at  all  times  and  in  all  states, 
attributed  his  ill'^humour  to  things  which  had 
gone  wrong  in  matters  with  which  she  had  no 
concern. 

The  other  person  who  tenanted  that  room 
was  one  whom  we  have  lost  sight  of  for  some 
time.     It  was  Edward,  called  Lord  Harold, 
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who  now,  very  pale,  and  evidently  but  just  re- 
covering from  severe  sickness,  leaned  back  upon 
his  chair  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
the  right  side  of  the  loose  vest  which  he  wore 
cut  open  and  tied,  so  as  to  give  greater  ease  and 
space  to  some  wounded  part  beneath.  So  in- 
tently had  he  been  listening  to  the  music  that 
he  scarcely  heard  the  entrance  of  Franklin  Chray,. 
and  a  faint  but  expressive  smile  hung  upon  his 
pale  lip,  while  the  vacant  gazing  of  his  eye 
upon  the  floor  told  that  the  melody  had  borne 
imagination  on  its  wings  afar,  and  that  he  was 
enjoying  sweet  fancies  removed  from  all  that 
surrounded  him. 

"I  see,*'  said  Franklin  Gray,  looking  ear* 
nestly  at  Mona,  ^^that  you  have  turned  his 
musician  as  well  as  nurse." 

Mona  started,  and  gazed  inquiringly  in  her 
husband's  face.  <^  Did  you  not  wish  me  to  do 
so?"  she  said,  with  her  sweet- toned  voice  and 
foreign  accent;  ^^did  you  not  tell  me  to  do 
every  thing  I  could  to  soothe  him  and  restore 
him  to  health  ?  " 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  her  husband ;  "  and  I  see* 
you  do  it  willingly." 
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Mona  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  bcrwiklere>cl 
looky  as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning; 
for  though  his  words  were  not  ungentle^  tliey 
were  spoken  in  that  tone  which  showed  the 
feelings  that  prompted  to  be  bitterer  than  the 
expression.  There  succeeded  a  pause  for  one 
or  two  minutes ;  and  Franklin  Gray»  moving 
across  the  room,  cast  himself  into  a  chair  near 
the  window,  and  gazed  out  gloomily  aver  the 
wide  prospect,  that  stretched  afar  beneath  hk 
eyes,  diversified  only  by  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
wkhout  town,  or  village,  or  hedge-row  to  mark 
man's  habitation  or  his  cultivating  hand.  As 
he  sat  tliere,  he  spoke  not  to  any  one,  and  the 
silence  grew  painful,  till  at  length  it  was  broken 
by  Lord  Harold,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call 
him,  who"  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  you,  for. I  want  to  know  more 
precisely  how  I  am  situated.  I  have  to  thank 
you  I  find " 

"  For  nothing.  Sir  !**  replied  Franklin  Gray ; 
"  I  have  done  what  I  have  done  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  convenience,  and  you  have  to 
thank  me  for  nothing.'' 

"  Such   is  perhaps  the  case,    Sir,"    replied 
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Lord  Harold  coolly ;  ^^  at  all  events  you  saved 

my  life  when  1  should  otherwise  undoubtedly 

liave  bled  to  death  upon  the  moor.    You  have 

since  treated   me  kindly  and   skilfully,    have 

nearly  cured  a  wound  which  might  have  proved 

fatal,  and  have  tended  me  with  much  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  from  various  events  which 

have  occurred,  from  my  being  brought  forth 

across  the  downs  and  placed  in  a  coach  which 
carried  me  hither,  as  well  as  from  liaving  seen 

at  all  times  an  ill-looking  fellow  with  a  pistol 

in  his  hand  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  next  flight 

of  steps,  when  I  crossed  from  one  room  to  the 

pther,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  view 

me  in  some  sort  as  a  prisoner.'' 

<^  Doubtless  the  ill-looking  fellow,  as  you  call 

him,**  replied  Franklin  Gray  with  a  bitter  smile, 

*^  may  find  many  of  the  fair  and  the  gay,  in 

his  own  rank  of  life,  who  would  think  him  fully 

as  good-looking  as  Edward  Lord  Harold..  How-» 

ever,  Sir,  I  gather  from  your  discourse^  that 

you  wish  to  learn  whether  you  are  to  consider 

yourself  as  a  prisoner  or  not.     Now,  as  you 

acknowledge  that  you  owe  me  your  lifc,  I  do 
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not  think  you  liave  any  right  to  rnwidfr  it  a 
liard  case,  even  should  I  for  mv  own  eon- 
renience  keep  you  a  prisoner  for  a  oenain 
time.'' 

"^Yes,  I  have,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Harold; 
^^  for  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  any  English- 
man  who  does  not  feel  that  liberty  is  prefentble 
to  life." 

^^  llien  perhaps  the  best  way  of  settling  it,** 
answered  Franklin  Gray  sternly,  ^  would  be  to 
shoot  you  through  the  head,  and  thus  leave  the 
account  between  you  and  me  as  it  stood  before." 

But  as  he  spoke,  Mona  had  advanced  gently 
to  his  side,  and  laid  her  liand  upon  his  arm ; 
^*  Oh  set  him  free  ! "  she  said,  ^  set  him  free  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  depart" 

*^  What  is  it  to  you,  Mona  ? "  demanded 
Franklin  Gray,  turning  sharply  upon  her; 
"  what  is  it  to  you  ?  why  should  you  wish  him 
to  depart  ?  " 

**  It  is  much  to  me^  Franklin,"  she  answered, 
^^very  much  to  me;  and  I  do  wish  him  to 
depart,  for  you  have  twice  looked  cold  upon  me 
since  he  has  been  here,  which  you  never  in 
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your  life  did  before,  and  any  thing  which  makes 
such  a  change  I  wish  instantly  away ;  for  you 
know,  Franklin,  that  yoiu:  kind  looks  are  to  me. 
like  the  sunshine  of  my  own  happy  land, — sun* 
shine  that  I  have  left  far  behind'' 

Franklin  Gray  was  somewhat  moved,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  so,  she  went  on,  saying, 
<^  Oh,  set  him  free,  my  husband  I  and  if  it  be 
needful,  make  him  swear  that  he  will  never 
betray  your  abode.  I  will  be  answerable  for 
it,  he  will  keep  his  word." 

Franklin  Gray  had  been  moved  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  had  also  thought  of  setting  Lord 
Harold  free,  or  of  only  detaining  him  till  all 
was  prepared  for  executing  his  own  purpose, 
of  crossing  the  sea  and  seeking  other  lands; 
but  the  last  few  words  which  his  wife  uttered 
hardened  his  heart  in  a  moment. 

"  You  will  be  answerable  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  have  you  to  do  with  being  answerable 
for  him  ?  No;  I  will  not  set  him  free  !  If  you 
choose  to  betray  your  husband,  woman,  and  open 
the  doors  to  him  whom  it  is  needful  to  detain,, 
you  can  do  it  when  you  like.     I  shall  neither 
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watcli  nor  stop  you;  but  the  consequence  be 
upon  your  own  head." 

Tlius  saying,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  with  a 
frowning  brow,  and  hastily  quitted  the  room, 
after  which  his  steps  might  be  heard  slowly 
descending  the  stairs.  Mona  sunk  down  into 
the  chair  beside  her,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  ground 
with  a  look  of  despair ;  for  they  were  the  first 
Iiarsh  words,  the  first  unkind  and  ungenerous 
expressions,  which  had  ever  dropped  firom  the 
lips  of  him  she  loved,  from  the  day  on  which 
she  had  sacrificed  kindred,  and  home,  and 
fortune,  and  her  native  land,  to  follow  his  un- 
certain footsteps  tIu*ough  the  world*  As  die 
sat  there,  with  that  look  of  deep  despondency, 
Lord  Ilarold  could  not  but  feel  admiration  of 
her  exquisite  beauty  mingling  even  with  the 
compassion  which  he  felt ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  that  admiration  apparent  in  his  look 
and  manner,  as  he  slowly  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  crossing  tlie  room,  took  her  hand  in  hi% 
saying,  ^^  He  treats  you  harshly,  lady.'* 

But  Mona,  suddenly  recalled  to  recollection 
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by  that  action  and  those  words,  started  up,  and 
drew  her  hand  quickly  from  him,  gazing  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  anger  and  indignation. 
•*  Treats  me  harshly ! "  she  said,  "  it  is  felse  ! 
He  is  kindness  itself;  and  he  is  right  too  t 
What  had  I  to  do  meddling  with  his  purposes 
or  his  will  ?  I  have  been  sorry  for  you,  youn^ 
gentleman,  and  compassion  has  led  me  to  do  a 
foolish  thing,  but  I  will  take  care  so  to  offend 
no  more;"  and  thus  speaking  she  left  him, 
and  hurriedly  sought  her  husband  below. 

She  found  him  in  a  lower  room,  gazing  forth 
as  he  had  done  above,  but  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  more  sad  and  less  fierce  than 
before.  Mona  advanced  towards  him,  but  he 
heeded  her  not:  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  but  he  did  not  turn  his  head.  She  was  a 
creature  of  noble  impulses,  however,  and  where 
her  heart  prompted  she  would  not  be  repelled. 
The  tears,  indeed,  sprang  to  her  eyes  and  ran 
over  her  cheeks,  but  still  she  cast  herself  on 
her  husband's  bosom,  saying,  *'I  have  done 
wrong,  Franklin ;  I  should  not  have  interfered 
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where  yon  thought  fit  to  act.  I  was  sorry  for 
the  young  man,  and  I  thought  tliat  he  might 
have  friends  and  relations,  and  perhaps  a  wife, 
that  loved  him  as  I  love  you,  and  I  wished  you 
to  send  him  back  to  his  happy  home  on  tliat 
account  But  I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  it  at 
all,  and  still  more  wrong  to  speak  of  it  before 
him.  Forgive  me,  Franklin ;  I  will  not  ofTend 
again." 

Franklin  Gray  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and 
kissed  the  tears  off  her  cheek ;  and — although 
the  seed  of  suspicion  and  doubt,  once  sown  in  a 
soil  so  congenial  to  it  as  his  mind,  can  never, 
perhaps,  be  wholly  eradicated,  take  what  pains 
we  will---yet  he  was  anxious  to  feel  as  he  had 
felt,  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to 
such  bitterness  towards  her  who  was  associated 
with  all  the  better  spirits  of  his  heart's  dark 
tabernacle,  and  grieved  to  see  the  grief  of  one 
who  had  brought  the  only  real  sweet  sunshine 
on  his  path  that  he  had  known  through  life. 

He  pressed  her  then  to  his  bosom,  he  treated 
her  gendy  and  kindly ;  and  once  more,  to  her 
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powerful  gentleness,  the  fierce  and  lion-Iike 
spirit  of  her  husband  was  softened  and  bowed 
down. 

She  had  not  said  one  word  of  the  dark 
shade  of  jealousy  which  had  shown  itself  in 
Franklin  Gray's  first  words  to  her.  She  was 
far  too  wise  to  comment  on  it,  or  to  attempt  to 
do  it  away  by  any  eloquence  but  those  of  acts. 
She  saw  it  plainly,  however ;  she  felt  that  what 
in  her  breast  was  but  pity,  had  been  misunder- 
stood by  her  husband;  and  from  a  certain 
vague  expression  on  Lord  Harold's  face  when 
last  he  spoke  to  her,  she  feared  that,  with  him, 
man's  vanity  had  once  more  misjudged  woman's 
best  feelings. 

She  blamed  herself,  however,  more  than 
either :  ^<  I  should  have  known,"  she  thought, 
*'  that  man  cannot  see  into  the  heart ; "  and 
from  that  hour  she  went  near  the  prisoner  no 
more.  She  gave  no  cause  for  so  abstaining,  and 
she  took  care  that  the  woman  who  accom- 
panied her  should  provide  for  his  comfort  as 
far  as  might  be.     It  is  the  meed  of  such  con- 
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duct,  however,  almost  always  to  pass  unre- 
marked ;  the  recompence,  the  success,  is  in  our 
own  hearts. 

Franklin  Gray  saw  that  she  was  less  with  the 
prisoner  than  before^  but  he  did  not  see  that 
she  was  never  with  him  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Having  now  exposed  to  view  the  state  of  mind 
of  Franklin  Gray,  we  must  turn  once  more  to 
Lord  Harold,  and  display,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  affected. 
His  heart  was  one  naturally  kind ;  his  impulses 
were  in  general  noble  and  generous;  but  he 
had  derived  from  his  mother  a  strong  degree 
of  that  quality  which,  more  than  any  other  of 
the  human  heart,  lays  our  hearts  open  to  evil 
passions,  unless  it  be  very  early  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  good  ones ;  I  mean  pride. 

From  his  father,  too,  had  descended  to  him 
various  faults  and  peculiarities,  which,  if  every 
thing  had  gone  smooth  with  him  through  life, 
might  have  lain  dormant,  or,  under  particular 
circumstances,  might  have  assumed  the  aspect 
of  virtues,  when  in  fact  they  were  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  vices.  There  was,  when  roused 
by  anger  or  stimulated  by  hati'ed,  a  degree  of 
remorseless  determination  about  his,  character 
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very  much  resembling  that  of  Lord  Danemore. 
This  had  shown  itself  in  a  degree  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Langford ;  but  since  that  period 
all  the  bad  points  in  his  nature,  which  had 
been  originally  brought  forth  by  his  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  Alice,  had  been  called  into 
still  greater  activity  by  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, by  the  irritation  of  sickness,  and  by 
pondering  in  solitude  and  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, not  only  over  the  disappointment  of  his 

fii*st  and  early  love,  but  over  the  mortificatioh 
which  his  vanity  had  received,  and  over  tb^ 
annoyance  of  having  to  remain  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  where  he  knew,  from 
the  few  words  which  Langford  had  spoken  to 
him,  that  great  and  important  events  were  likely 
to  be  transacted. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  degree  otangty 
irritation  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind;  and 
even  on  the  day  when  he  was  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moorhurst  he  would  have 
resisted  had  his  strength  been  sufficient  to 
render  opposition  at  all  effectual.  Besides  his 
own    weakness,    however,    there    was    about 
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Franklin  Gray  a  tone  of  command  and  au- 
thority, a  decision,  a  breaking  forth  of  powerful 
intellect,  which  had  the  effect  of  producing,  as 
the  first  impulse,  an  inclination  to  obey  in  all 
that  surrounded  him;  and  Lord  Harold  felt 
that  power,  and  was  angry  with  himself  for 
feeling  iL 

He  had  determined,  then,  even  before  the 
period  of  the  interview  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, to  seek  his  liberty  by  any  means ;  and 
had  the  Robber  at  once  granted  him  what  he 
sought,  had  be  either  soothed  or  reasoned  with 
him,  the  whole  current  of  the  young  nobleman's 
feelings  might  have  been  changed,  and  he 
might  have  learned  to  admire  tliose  very  qua- 
lities which  now,  arrayed  as  they  were  in  op- 
position to  bis  wishes  and  obnoxious  to  his 
pride,  not  only  excited  hatred,  but  created  a 
stern  and  bitter  determination  both  of  taking 
vengeance^  which  he  called  ^^  inflicting  punish- 
ment," and  of  triumphing  over  the  pride  of  one 
whose  mental  powers  overawed  him,  which  lie 
called,  again,  ^^  doing  justice/' 

As  he  sat  and  listened  to  the  brief  discussion 
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between  Franklin  Gray  and  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture that  pleaded  for  his  liberty^  his  determina- 
tion became  more  strong,  his  purpose  more 
decided;  and  though,  to  do  him  but  justice, 
vanity  did  not  speak,  and  he  entertained  no 
definite  thought  of  striving  to  raise  into  warmer 
feelings  the  compassion  which  he  had  excited  in 
Mona's  breast,  and  of  thus  striking  the  Robber 
in  the  most  vulnerable  point,  he  could  not,  as 
we  have  before  said,  help  feeling  a  sensation  of 
admiration  mingling  with  his  gratitude^  and 
sentiments  rising  up  in  his  bosom  which  might 
easily  have  become  dangerous  and  evil. 

The  degree  of  scorn  also  which  mingled  in 
Franklin  Gray's  tone  in  speaking  of  and  to 
himself  had  neither  escaped  his  attention  nor 
passed  without  producing  its  natural  effect;  nor 
nor  did  the  sudden  coldness  which  came  over 
Mona  diminish  at  all  the  strength  of  his  de- 
termination to  seek  for  vengeance  in  the  shape 
of  justice. 

His  first  purpose,  then,  was  to  obtain  his 
liberty  as  soon  as  possible.  The  wound  he  had 
received  was  no  otherwise  dangerous  than  from 
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the  great  loss  of  blood  it  had  occasioned ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  every  day  and  every  hour 
recovering  strength,  which  would  soon  enable 
him  to  use  any  means  he  thought  fit  for  re- 
gaining his  freedom.  In  order  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary,  he  saw,  to  engage 
the  co-operation  of  some  one ;  and  as  the  com- 
passion of  Mona  Gray  was  already  enlisted  on 
his  side,  he  determined,  in  the  first  place^  to 
induce  her,  if  possible,  to  aid  him  in  escaping. 
Nor  did  the  consideration  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  render  her  a  party  to  the  execution  of 
his  second  purpose  at  all  deter  him,  though  that 
second  purpose  was,  instantly  to  take  measiures 
for  apprehending  her  husband  and  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold,  having  seen  enough  during 
his  confinement  to  remove  all  doubts  from  his 
mind  as  to  the  real  occupation  and  pursuits  of 
him  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next, 
the  absence  of  Mona  Gray  rendered  his  design 
abortive.  He  looked  for  her  coming  in  vain, 
though  he  often  heard  the  sounds  of  her  voice 
speaking  to  her  husband  or  singing  to  her 
child.     She  never  approached  the  rooms  to 
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She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  alone^ 
seeming  to  have  met  with  a  different  reception 
from  lier  mistress  to  that  which  she  expected. 
"  She  says  she  cannot  come,"  replied  she,  to 
Lord  Harold's  eager  questions.  **  If  you  want 
any  thing  she  bade  me  tell  you  to  speak  with 
Captain  Gray  himself,  who  will  do  any  thing 
tliat  is  reasonable  you  may  desire." 

"  Pray  go  down  to  her  again,"  said  Lord 
Harold ;  "  tell  her  it  is  her  I  must  speak  with. 
That  I  beg,  that  I  entreat  of  her,  by  all  the 
kindness  that  she  has  shown  me,  to  come  and 
speak  to  me,  if  it  be  but  for  one  minute." 

"  I  don't  like  to  go  any  more,"  replied  the 
woman ;  ^^  she  answered  me  quite  crossly,  and 
the  Captain  himself  is  there,  sitting  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room  reading,  with  his  brow  as 
dark  as  that  great  black  hill,  which  looks  as  if 
it  never  saw  the  sun." 

Lord  Harold  pulled  a  ring  from  his  finger, 
which  was  the  only  thing  of  value  on  his 
person  tiiat  had  escaped  the  hands  of  Wily  and 
Hardcastle,  and  held  it  out  towards  the  woman. 
"  Will  you  do  what  I  ask  you,"  he  said,  "  and 
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Iiave  this  for  your  reward?"  She  was  not 
proof  against  the  temptation ;  and  munniiriDgy 
^  He  cannot  eat  me,  if  I  do  whisper  again  to  his 
wife,"  she  left  the  room  and  descended  the 
staircase. 

In  a  shorter  time  than  before  she  returned, 
however,  and  with  a  still  less  satisfied  counte- 
nance, saying,  <^  She  says  she  will  not  come.-— 
She  bids  me  tell  you  she  will  not  come ;  and 
for  my  part,  I'm  to  bring  her  no  more  such 
mc*ssages,  which  I'm  sure  I  would  not  do  for 
twenty  rings;  for  there  he  sat  while  I  whispered 
to  her,  and  though  he  was  so  far  off  that  he 
could  not  hear  a  word,  he  looked  up  from 
his  book  and  stared  at  me  as  if  his  eyes  had  been 
words  to  run  me  thixiugh." 

Lord  Harold  turned  away  mortified.  **It 
may  be  the  worse  for  all  of  us,"  he  said  to 
himself;  ^^  it  may  be  the  worse  for  all  of  us. 
There,  woman,  there  is  the  ring  I  promised 
you ;  take  it" 

With  a  brightening  countenance  she  received 
the  gift,  which  was  perhaps  more  than  she  ex- 
pected, as  she  liad  failed  in  her  errand ;  and 
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then,  descending  the  stairs,  Lord  Harold  heard 
her  stop  a  moment,  and  apparently  speak  with 
the  man  who  kept  watch  on  the  story  below. 

"  That  must  be  my  next  resource,"  he  said 
to  himself;  "  that  must  be  my  next  resource. 
Perhaps  I  shall  succeed  better  there." 

He  then  gazed  for  some  time  from  the  wm- 
dow,  laying  out  his  plans  in  his  own  mind, 
and  feeling  that,  though  still  somewhat  weaker 
than  he  had  hoped  and  expected  to  have  been, 
he  must  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Franklin  Gray,  lest  such  another 
opportunity  should  not  occur  again  speedily. 
The  windows  of  the  room  in  which  he  was, 
looked  out  over  the  high  bank  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  describing  the  house,  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  three  stories  below  him 
in  the  building  itself,  there  was  at  least  a  de- 
scent of  forty  feet  perpendicular  between  him 
and  the  road.  To  let  himself  down  from  the 
windows,  therefore,  was  utterly  hopeless;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  bribe  the  man  who 
guarded  him,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
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How  that  object  was  to  be  effected  was  the 
great  difficult}',  for  he  liad  been  stripped  of 
every  thing  upon  him  when  he  was  stopped 
upon  the  moor,  except  the  ring  which  he  had 
given  to  the  woman ;  and  a  man  in  the  situa- 
tion of  him  who  kept  watch  below  was  not 
likely  to  take  promises  for  payment 

While  he  still  gazed  and  revolved  all  these 
matters  in  his  mind  he  saw  Franklin  Gray  and 
his  wife,  habited  like  two  of  the  higher  class  of 
peasantr}',  and  mounted  on  two  strong  horses, 
ride  slowly  down  the  road,  and  take  their  way 
across  a  track  which  lay  between  the  upper 
hills  and  the  flatter  country  below.  He  watched 
them  for  some  time  as  they  rode  along,  and 
shortly  after  he  saw  two  other  persons  issue 
forth  and  take  a  different  direction.     During 
a  few  moments  their  departure  was  succeede<l 
by  some  loud  talking  and  laughing  in  the  house 
itself,  which  soon  ceased,  however ;  and  shortly 
after  the  voice  of  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  was  heard  calling  aloud,  as  if  to   the 
female  servant,  "Come  up  here,  Harriett ;  come 
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up  here»  and  chat  to  us  a  bit.  Curse  me  if  Vm 
not  lonely.  Bring  the  child  with  you  if  you 
don't  like  to  leave  it" 

"  Now  is  my  time,"  thought  Lord  Harold ; 
<<  doubtless  they  are  all  out  but  these  two,  and 
I  may  deal  with  them  without  interruption.'' 
He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  door,  and» 
opening  it,  walked  out  to  the  head  of  the  stainu 
The  sound  of  his  step,  however,  instantly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  man  below,  and 
he  started  up  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  ex« 
claiming,  "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  my  good  Sir,** 
replied  Lord  Harold. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  rejoined  the  man  in  & 
surly  tone ;  ^*  speak  I  I  can  hear  !  " 

^^  That  will  scarcely  do,"  said  the  young  man ; 
^^  if  you  like  to  come  up  here^  I  can  speak  to 
you  at  my  ease,  for  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say> 
and  much  that  may  be  to  your  advantage." 

The  man  hesitated,  but  then  replied,  ^<  I 
can't  come  now,  for  I  've  called  to  Harriet  to 
come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  will  come 
by-and-by." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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the  deeper  ones  of  the  man,  and  lie>  judged, 
and  judged  rightly,  that  tliey  were  in  earnest 
consultatipn  in  regard  to  himself.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  tlie  discussion 
ended,  and  they  then  entered  together;  the 
woman  with  a  bolder  and  freer  air,  as  one  who 
had  already  taken  two  or  tliree  steps  in  the  oourse 
which  they  botli  saw  was  about  to  be  laid  before 
them ;  the  man  with  a  look  half  sullen,  half 
shy,  as  if  he  doubted  and  hesitated  still  at  a 
leap  which  he  &lt  morally  convinced  he  should 
ultimately  take. 

Lord  Harold  paused,  and  gazed  upon  tliem 
both  for  a  moment,  calculating  what  should 
be  the  tone  and  manner  which  he  ought  to 
employ  towards  the  persons  before  him ;  and 
after  a  moment's  consideration  he  determined 

to  act  that  part  which  was  most  congenial 
to  his  own  nature,  not  alone  because  he 
felt  that  he  should  act  it  better  than  any 
other,  but  also  because  he  gathered  from  the 
man's  countenance  in  an  instant,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  low  and  grovelling  animals  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  least  condescen- 
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8ion,-*«-who  might  be  overawed,  whoBiiglit  be 
bribed,  by  those  he  felt  to  be  above  hioiself, 
but  who  would  liarden  himself  in  opposition  ot 
raise  the  price  of  his  services  extravagantly  to 
any  one  who  descended  to  his  own  level,  or 
who  seemed  to  need  his  assistance  so  much  aa 
to  court  it  at  the  expense  of  degradation. 

LfOrd  Harold  accordingly  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  gazed  full  in  the  man's  countenance 
with  that  look  of  haughty  consciousnesa  whidi 
was  in  some  degree  natural  to  him ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  he  had  beaten  down  his  gase,  he 
demanded,  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that 
which  he  had  used  before,  ^^  I  suppose,  Sir,  yoa 
know  who  I  am  7" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  have  heard 
that  you  are  the  son  of  that  old  Lord " 

<^  That  is  enough  I "  interrupted  L>ord  Harold ; 
<^  knowing  then  who  I  am,  you  must  at  once 
see  that  being  kept  here  in  this  state  is  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  Besides  which,  important 
business  requires  my  presence  at  home." 

"  Ay,  tliat  it  does,  if  you  knew  all,"  muttered 
the  man  between  his  teeth. 
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Lord  Harold  continued,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  he  said,  <^  You  must  very  well 
know,  also,  that  any  thing  which  I  promise  I 
will  execute  fully." 

"  Ay,  that's  what  I  don't  know,**  replied  the 
man ;  **  that's  just  what  I  was  talking  to  Harriet 
here  about;  for  I  know  nothing  of  you;  and  it's 
just  as  likely  as  not  that  if  I  were  to  let  you 
out  this  very  night,  instead  of  doing  any 
thing  that  you  said  you  would,  you  might  take 
and  hang  me  for  my  pains.  No,  no ;  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

Lord  Harold  again  felt  angry  and  indig* 
nant ;  but  he  would  not  give  way  to  feelings 
which  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  his 
plans ;  and,  though  his  nostrils  expanded  and 
his  lips  quivered,  he  mastered  himself  in  a 
moment,  replying,  ^'  So  you  and  Harriet 
have  been  settling  the  whole  business  for  me^ 
and  have  doubtless  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble^ 
for  you  liave  most  likely  made  up  your  minds 
as  to  whether  you  will  do  what  I  require  or  not." 

"  Why,  I  think  not,"  replied  the  man,  some- 
what staggered  by  the  cool  and  decided  tone 
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in  which  the  prisoner  treated  the  questioYi ; 
«I  think  not;  but  that  depends  upon  circum- 
stances," 

^^  On  what  circumstances  ?  ^  demanded  Liord 
Harold,  shortly. 

**  Why,   you  see   the  matter  is  this,"  an- 
swered the  man ;  <<  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  we 
shall  all  separate  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  for 
every  one  is  wanting  to  go  his  own  way.    Now, 
you  see,  if  the  Captain — that  is  Captain  Gray — 
were  going  to  remain  in  England,  I  would  as 
soon  try  to  let  you  go  as  I  would  to  jump  out 
of  that  window,  being  as  sure  of  getting  an 
ounce  of  lead  in  my  brains  before  the  month 
was  out  if  I  did  the  one  thing  as  I  should  be 
of  breaking  my  neck  if  I  did  tlie  other.    But 
then,  I've  a  pretty  rare  inkling  that  the  Captain 
and  his  lady  are  going  across  the  seas;  so  that 
if  you  can  make  it  worth  my  while  in  ready 
money  to  hide  myself  away  for  a  fortnight  till 
they  are  oflF,   we  may  very   likely  come    to 
terms." 

"  Ready  money  I  have  none,"  replied  Lord 
Harold. 
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*<  Ay,  tliatfs  what  I  was  saying,'*  interrupted 
the  man ;  ^^  I  knew  very  well  tliat  Hardy  and 
Wiley  left  no  more  money  in  your  purse  than 
there  is  in  a  dog's  side-pocket  So  I  don't  see—" 

« But  I  do,"  replied  Lord  Harold.  «  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  direction  which  the 
carriage  took  that  brought  me  hither,  from  the 
time  occupied  in  the  journey,  and  from  the 
aspect  of  the  scenery  roundy  we  are  now  some- 
where in  the  Chalden  hills,  and  the  town  of 
cannot  be  far  distant" 

*^  Some  fifteen  miles,"  replied  the  man ;  ^^  at 
least  so  Harvey  told  me  the  other  day ;  I  have 
not  been  there  myself." 

^^  It  cannot  be  much  more,"  said  Lord 
Harold ;  ^^  for  I  have  hunted  over  all  these 
wastes  many  a  time,  and  I  know  the  town 
well;  for  therein,  as  it  is  a  seaport,  lives  a 
rich  merchant  and  banker  of  the  name  of 
Drury,  whom  I  have  often  employed  in  buying 
fine  objects  of  the  arts  —  pictures,  and  statues, 
and  such  things,  from  Italy.  He  has  even  now 
in  his  hand  a  sum  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  belonging  to  me,  sent  him  to  make 
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such  purchases ;  and,  if  you  wiH  engage  this 
night  to  set  me  free,  I,  putting  full  confidence 
in  your  word,  will  write  an  order  upon  him 
for  the  mon^.  You  can  send  it  by  a  mes^ 
senger  on  horseback,  who  may  easily  be  back 
before  nightfall ;  and  then,  dividing  the  anwont 
between  you  and  your  friend  here,  yon  can 
open  the  doors  for  my  escape." 

^  It's  a  pretty  sum,"  replied  the  man ;  *<  it's  a 
pretty  sum ;  but  let  us  have  a  little  talk  together 
Harriet,"  and,  drawing  her  to  the  farther 
comer  of  the  room,  he  consulted  with  the 
woman  in  a  low  voice  for  several  minutes. 

Lord  Harold  watched  them  eagerly,  and,  as 
they  conversed,  he  could  see  the  deep  colours 
and  shadows  of  strange  and  bad  passions  riae 
in  the  countenance  of  each,  but  especially  of 
the  female  servant  At  length,  however,  they 
grew  calmer ;  their  course  seemed  determmed, 
and  they  returned,  the  man  taking  upon  him  to 
speak,  as  before. 

"  What  you  offer,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  ^  does 
not  exactly  suit  us.  We  could  not  send  to  the 
town,  as  you  mention,  without  being  discovered; 
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for  h  is  a  small  place,  and  Captalh  Gvay  haft 
gone  there  himself  to  day — ^to  see  about  a'shiis 
I  fancy.  His  wife,  too,  pretty  Mistress  Monl^ 
would  go  with  him ;  and  altogether  he  is  in  a 
fine  humour,  and  when  that  is  the  case  he  has 
more  eyes  and  hands  than  other  people. 
However,  as  you  showed  you  would  trust  us, 
we  will  trust  you.  Of  course  you  have  got 
some  banker  in  London  town,  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  double  the  sum  you  mentioned,  and 
give  us  an  order  upon  London,  Harriet  and  I 
will  be  off  together,  and  let  you  out,  too,  this 
very  night.  But  you  must  swear  to  us  that 
the  money  shall  be  paid,  and  that  when  we  go 
to  get  it  we  shall  not  be  dogged,  and  that  you 
will  never  appear  against  us  in  any  way,  and 
that  if  ever  we  are  in  trouble  you'll  lend  us  a 
helping  hand,  bearing  witness  that  we  let  you 
out." 

**I  pledge  you  my  honour,"  replied  I-K)rd 
Harold,  *^  most  solemnly  and  most  distinctly, 
not  only  never  to  injure  you  in  any  way,  but  to 
bear  witness,  should  need  be,  that  you  have 
both  served  me  farthf«lly  in  my  need.     The 
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sum  you  demand  you  shall  liave;  and  now 
nothing  remains  but  to  get  me  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  that  I  may  write  my  order  upon  the 
banker  in  London." 

"  That  will  soon  be  done,"  replied  tlie  man : 
*^  for  there  is  nobody  in  the  house  but  ourselves, 
and  we  can  do  what  we  like.  Come  along 
Harriet ;  I  hear  the  child  crying.  I  will  be  back 
again  in  a  minute." 

"  Now,"  thought  Lord  Harold,  when  tliey 
had  both  left  the  room,  ^^  this  man  will  betray 
the  master  tliat  trusted  him,  disobey  hia 
commands,  and,  by  letting  me  out  of  his  bands, 
put  his  life  at  my  disposal,  without  even  binding 
me  by  any  promise  not  to  bring  him  to  justice ; 
and  this  woman,  trusted  by  a  kind  and  gentle 
mistress  with  tlie  care  of  her  sweet  child,  will 
leave  that  child  helpless,  while  she  schemes 
things  that  may  destroy  the  happiness  of  father, 
mother,  and  child  for  ever.  Such  is  fidelity  in 
this  world !     Whom  shall  we  trust  ?  " 

As  he  thus  thought,  he  might  feel  a  mo- 
mentary touch  of  shame  at  using  such  tools  and 
yet  so  critically  examining  their  actions ;  but 
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he  felt  no  shame  in  owing  his  life  to  Franklin 
Gray,  and  then — because  the  Robber  detained, 
him  for  a  few  days  longer  than  it  suited  his 
pleasure,  deliberately  resolving  to  bring  him  to 
the  seafibld,  veiling  the  darker  features  of  such 
an  act  under  the  shining  guise  of  justice.  So 
human  passions  contrive  ever  to  conceal  their 
real  nature  from  the  eyes  of  those  that  enter* 
tain  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned  with  pen 
and  ink,  and  paper ;  but  before  Lord  Harold's 
hand  could  draw  the  order,  the  woman  followed 
into  the  room,  catrrying  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  saying,  ^^  Be  pleased  to  make  it  half  for 
him  and  half  for  me,  for  though  he  promises 
to  marry  me,  I  like  to  have  something  in  my 
own  hands." 

The  woman  was  young  and  pretty,  and  the 
man  only  laughed,  replying,  "  You're  right, 
Harriet ;  you're  right.  If  every  woman  was  as 
careful  as  you  are,  there  would  be  fewer 
faithless  lovers  in  the  world." 

The  matter  was  arranged  as  she  proposed ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  Lord  Harold 
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demanded,  ^What  is  to  prevent  us  execotin^ 
our  scheme  now  ?  Why  should  we  not  set  off 
at  once  ?* 

^^  Only  because  we  should  be  caught  and 
brought  back  again  in  five  minutes,"  replied 
the  man ;  <^  and  while  you  might  risk  a  bullet  or 
two,  I  should  certainly  get  my  brains  blown  out* 
Why  there  is  Harvey  and  little  Bill,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  gone  out  with  their  carbinas 
turned  into  birding  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  game  they  can  get  upon  the  hillg. 
They  are  scattered  about  all  over  the  place, 
and  we  could  not  go  half  a  mile  widiout  risking 
to  meet  with  some  of  them.  Besides,  there's 
that  young  devil,  Jocelyn,  lurking  about  in 
some  of  the  dells,  trapping  wheatears  and  such 
things,  and  we  must  take  care  to  blind  liim,  for 
he's  all  eyes  and  ears  together.  No,  no ;  one  of 
them  has  promised  to  come  back  to  take  my 
place  in  a  couple  of  hours :  then  TU  go  out  aa 
if  to  sport,  and  mark  out  our  way  across- the 
country.  I  shall  come  on  again  to  watch 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  then,  depend 
upon  it)  tliey'U  all  be  drinking  as  hard  as  they 
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can  drink  till  they  go  to  becL  Most  of  tlieoa 
will  be  drunk;  and,  when  they  are  all  fa$t 
asleep,  we  can  do  what  we  will,  for  Franklin 
Gray  won't  be  back  till  noon  to-morrow,  so 
you  and  I,  and  Harriet  here,  can  take  horses 
and  be  oi£" 

^*  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  infant  ?  ^' 
demanded  L«ord  Harold,  locking  to  the 
woman* 

<^  Oh,  it  sleeps  all  night,''  she  replied,  ^^  when 
once  it's  put  off,  and  they'll  find  it  in  the 
morning,  and  feed  it  till  its  mother  comes 
back." 

Lord  Harold  shut  his  teeth  tight,  but  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it,  and  he  made  no  comr 
ment.  He  could  not  help  doubting,  however, 
whether  the  order  he  had  given  upon  a  London 
banker  would  be  very  safe  in  the  hands  of  tliis 
&ithful  couple,  who  might  or  might  not  make 
use  of  the  paper,  and  yet  leave  him  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  before.  As  he  had  given  them  the 
drafts,  however,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  impo- 
litic to  demand  them  back  again,  and  conse- 
quently, after  arranging  all  the  minor  particu- 
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lars  of  their  plan,  he  suifered  them  to  depart, 
carr^'ing  with  tliem  the  unconscious  child  whom 
•they  had  brought  to  witness  the  betrayal  of  its 
parents'  trust« 

The  rest  of  tlie  day  passed  over  to  Lord 
Harold  with  no  slight  impatience  and  anxiety. 
In  somewliat  more  than  the  two  hours,  which 
the  man  had  mentioned,  several  of  the  gang 
were  heard  to  return  and  relieve  the  gnard, 
who  was  found  sitting  at  his  post  below.  The 
voice  of  the  woman,  too,  could  be  distinguished, 
caroling  at  her  work,  as  gaily  and  lighdy  as  if 
there  had  been  neither  vice,  nor  guilt,  nor  folly 
at  her  heart ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  young 
nobleman  could  hear  her  talking  to  the  child 
OS  tenderly  as  if  slie  had  been  its  mother. 

"  Strange  and  contradictory  human  nature^" 
he  thought,  *'  which  can  reconcile  all  these  most 
opposite  tilings ;"  and,  as  do  most  people  who 
comment  upon  the  actions  of  others,  he  forgot 
to  look  into  the  contradictions  of  his  own 
bosom. 

Seldom  had  Lord  Harold  seen  the  sun  go 
down  with  such   anxious  feelings  as  he  then 
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experienced.  The  voice  of  the  boy  Jocelyn 
was  lieard  below,  but  the  few  sounds  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  house  showed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  gang  were  still  absent. 
Speedily,  however,  other  tongues  were  heard, 
and  then  came  several  more,  laughing,  talk- 
ing, and  singing;  and  the  woman,  when  she 
brought  him  in  lights,  said,  **  They  are  all 
come  back,  and  are  soon  going  to  supper." 

The  noise,  after  a  short  interval,  increased 
rapidly,  and  it  was  evident  that  wine  began  to 
do  its  work.  The  rattling  of  dice  was  heard ; 
then  many  a  merry  song  —  some  appropriate 
enough  to  the  calling  of  those  who  poured 
tliem  forth,  some  as  opposite  as  it  was  possible 
to  imagine.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and 
Lord  Harold  fancied  that  the  revel  would  never 
end;  but  gradually  the  sounds  became  fewer 
as  one  after  another  of  the  party  fell  asleep 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  or  retired  to  rest 
from  weariness.  At  length,  after  one  more 
general  burst  of  merriment,  the  whole  of  the 
band  seemed  to  betake  themselves  to  repose. 
Steps  were  heard  in  different  directions,  a  voice 
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here  and  there  speaking  to  a  companion,  dM 
dull  end  of  some  drowsy  ditty,  hummed  amidat 
hiccupsy  as  the  half  drunken  reveller  stripped 
off  his  clothing ;  and  tlien  all  was  silent  througb- 
out  the  mansion. 

*^  Now/'  thought  Lord  Harold,  '^  I  shall  aoon 
see  whether  they  will  keep  their  word  with 
me ;"  for  he  could  not  shake  off  from  his  mind 
an  impression  that  they  would  prove  as  fnithlasi 
to  him  as  tliey  had  done  to  Franklin  Gray ;  and, 
as  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  after  all  was  quiet 
without  his  seeing  any  tiling  of  any  one,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  Uiat  it  was  as 
he  had  suspected. 

He  was  mistaken,  however ;  for  at  length  thci 
door  of  his  room  slowly  opened,  and  the  maOf 
putting  in  his  head,  beckoned  to  him  to  coma 
out. 

Lord  Harold  had  been  long  prepared,  and  he 
instantly  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  guidc^ 
who  led  him  silently  down  stairs  into  a  wide^ 
deep,  porch  doorway,  where  the  woman  Harriei 
was  in  waiting.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of 
the  party,  and  the  man  then  took  his  way  acrois 
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the  cosrt-jwd  towards  a  long  range  of  stabling 
and  oiithousesy  which  in  former  times  faftd 
ibdlered  mamj  an  honest  and  modest  fimner's 
gelding  but  which  now  contained  not  a  few  of 
thode  animals  which  have  established  for  them- 
seires  an  impudent  reputation  under  the  title  of 
^  a  highwayman's  horse."  The  man  raised  the 
latcb,  and  pushed  the  door,  but  it  resisted  his 
efforts,  and  with  a  face  full  of  dismay  and  be- 
sdiderment  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Hang  me  if  Harvey 
has'nt  locked  the  stables ! " 
.  Lord  Harold  made  no  reply,  but  waited  to 
see  what  expedient  he  would  propose,  and  very 
soon  found  tliat  it  was  one  to  which  he  was  not 
at  all  inclined  to  submit,  namely,  that  of  return- 
ing to  the  house  and  taking  their  chance  of 
another  diiy. 

^^  No^"  he  said  in  a  low  tone ;  ^^  no,  my  good 
friend !  I  have  determined  to  make  my  escape 
to*niglit,  or  not  at  all.  I  am  out  here  with  you 
and  this  good  lady,  and  nothing  shall  make  me 
go  in  again.  If  there  are  no  horses  to  be  found, 
we  must  go  on  foot." 
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*<  But  suppose  I  say  yon  shall  go  in  -again,** 
replied  the  man ;  "  what  then  ? ' * 

«  Why  then,"  replied  Lord  Harold,  "I  shaU 
take  care  to  make  my  refusal  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  some  of  the  good  people  who  are  asleep 
there  shall  hear  it,  and  come  down  to  find  you 
and  this  fair  lady  so  far  upon  your  way,  with 
an  order  upon  my  banker  in  your  pockets." 

The  man  stood  and  glared  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  he  would  have  shot  him  where  he 
stood ;  but  at  length  he  said,  with  a  slight  stamp 
upon  the  ground,  *^  Well,  it's  no  use ;  I  suppose 
we  had  best  take  our  way  off  on  our  own  feet» 
if  we  cannot  get  four  legs  to  carry  us.  One 
must  risk  something  in  this  world ;  and  perhaps^ 
after  all,  the  clatter  of  those  horses^  feet  might 
have  roused  some  of  the  fellows  above.  Come 
Harriet,  my  lass ;  you  must  try  what  you  can 
do  for  a  forced  march." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  court- 
yard, and  bent  his  steps  straight  against  the 
side  of  the  hill.  He  seemed  to  bear  no  malice 
towards  Lord  Harold  for  having  forced  him  to 
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the  decided  step  he  had  taken ;  and  when  they 
were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  house  to 
permit  of  his  speaking  aloud  without  risking 
any  thing,  he  said,  ^^  I  found  out  this  morning, 
while  I  was  exploring,  that  if  we  take  this  way 
over  the  hill  between  those  two  high  knolls  we 
shall  get  into  a  little  lane  on  the  other  side 
which  leads  down  to  a  village  some  ten  miles 
off.  Now,  we  shall  get  there,  I  dare  say,  before 
day-light,  though  it  is  tough  work  walking  up 
this  hill,  and  there,  I  don't  doubt,  may  get  us 
horses  to  take  us  on.  If  so,  we  part  there,  my 
young  Lord ;  for  it  won't  suit  me  to  travel  with 
lordship  any  longer.  I  and  Harriet  will  go  on 
to  London  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  I  dare  say 
you  will  be  able  to  make  your  way  without  us." 

"  That  I  shall,  easily,**  replied  Lord  Harold, 
"  even  if  I  go  as  far  as  that  with  you ;  but  most 
likely  I  shall  stop  before  that" 

The  truth  was  that  Lord  Harold  began  now 
to  feel  that  he  was  much  feebler  than  he  had 
supposed,  and  although  they  had  not  gone  at 
this  time  above  half  a  mile  since  they  first  set 
out,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  kept  up  with 
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his  two  companions.  ITiey  Rbowed  him  some 
degree  of  kindness  and  consideration,  however, 
slackening  their  pace  for  his  convenience,  when 
they  found,  on  looking  back  towards  the  hoiise 
they  had  left,  that  no  light  nor  any  other  sign 
whatever  announced  that  their  flight  had  been 
discovered.  A  strong  effort  of  his  determine 
nature  enabled  the  young  nobleman  to  do  tiiore 
than  many  persons  would  have  effected  in  his 
situation,  and  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  apd  descending  so  far  on 
the  other  side  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  tlie 
wooded  lane  of  which  liis  guide  had  spoken. 
There,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
he  could  go  no  farther ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
man  was,  •'  Well,  then,  we  must  leave  you ;  for 
of  course  we  can't  stop  here;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  would  rather  meet  the  devil  himself 
than  Franklin  Gray  after  what  has  happened." 
"  Go  on ;  go  on,"  replied  Lord  Harold ;  "  go 
on,  and  take  care  of  yourselves.  I  will  rest 
here  for  an  hour  or  two  by  these  trees,  and 
then  doubtless  shall  be  able  to  go  forward  very 
well  by  myself." 
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^^  Mayhap  you  would  like  a  pUtoI^  however," 
said  the  man^  putting  one  into  Ix>rd  Harold's 
hand;  ^^  I  always  find  them  convenient;"  and, 
without  farther  adieu,  he  turned  and  left  the 
young  nobleman,  who  seated  himself  under  one 
of  tbe  trees^  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  all 
around  him.  Tlie  other  two  went  on ;  and  in 
a  moment  after  the  woman's  voice  was  heard  in 
a  loud  laugh,  which  Lord  Harold  doubted  not 
was  in  some  way  at  his  expense. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Let  us  do  every  thing  formally.  Let  us  do 
every  thing  formally/*  said  Sir  Matthew  Scrope 
to  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  when  the  latter  returned 
from  the  expedition  which  we  have  already 
recorded  to  Danemore  Castle,  at  about  eleren 
o'clock  in  the  day.  "  Pray  let  us  do  every  thing 
formally,  or  we  may  get  into  a  scrape.  Indeed, 
what  you  tell  me  about  this  young  man  being 
the  EarPs  son  makes  me  afraid  we  have  got  into 
a  scrape  already. — Ha  I  Mister  Justice  Whistler ; 
is  it  not  so  ?  ha  ! " 

"  WTiat  is  life,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Justice 
Whistler,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  wag,  and 
generally  displayed  his  talent  for  raillery  upon 
any  one  he  saw  in  mortal  teiTor  or  great 
anguish  of  mind  —  such  as  young  prisoners 
brought  before  him  for  capital  offences^  and 
their  friends  or  relations ;  ^*  what  is  life,  my 
dear  Sir,  but  a  succession  of  scrapes  ?  We  get 
into  a  terrible  scrape  when  we  enter  it  surely> 
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and  an  awful  scrape  in  going  out  of  it.  Then, 
between,  there  is  love  and  matrimony,  two  other 
sad  scrapes ;  beside  all  the  other  scrapes  such 
as  the  present  which  we  fall  into  between 
infancy  and  dotage.  The  great  art  of  life  is  to 
get  out  of  our  scrapes  cleverly.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  you  will  manage  to  get  out  of  this  ; 
ha !  ha !  ha ! "  and  he  laughed  most  uncom- 
fortably close  to  the  ear  of  his  two  fellow 
justices. 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope  was  evidently  in  great 
anxiety  respecting  the  result,  and  bitterly  re- 
gretted that  a  rooted  disinclination  to  rise  by 
candlelight  had  prevented  him  from  going  over 
to  Danemore  with  his  colleague  Sir  Thomas 
Waller,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  rash  young 
man,  though  he  was  at  least  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  in  very  great  apprehen- 
sion before  lest  it  should  ultimately  prove  that 
the  personage  whom  he  had  at  first  determined 
to  be  undoubtedly  guilty  should  prove  entirely 
innocent;  and  the  extraordinary  consequences 
of  hearing  that  the  Earl  acknowledged  him,  not 
only  as  his  son,  but  his  legitimate  son,  were^ 
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that  lie  speedily  not  only  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not,  but 
wliether  he,  Sir  Matthew  Scrape^  had  ever 
thought  him  guilty;  and  he  might  very  &oOn 
have  worked  himself  up  into  the  belief  tblit  li^ 
had  always  maintained  his  innocence,  bd't  had 
been  overruled  by  Sir  Thomas  Waller. 

The  latter  worthy  knight  was  a  man  of 
courage  of  a  certain  kind,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort 
of  cameleon  courage,  which  took  its  colour  from 
tehatever  was  next  to  it  As  long  as  he  had 
remained  by  Mr.  Justice  Whisder,  tlie  cool,  ael& 
|>osses8ed  resolution  of  the  London  justice,  wlio 
knew  better  than  any  man  living  how  to  carry 
through  what  is  called  an  unpleasant  piece  of 
business,  had  kept  him  up^  and  bold  measures 
were  all  that  he  thought  of;  but  the  timid 
apprehensions  of  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  damped 
his  firie  most  amazingly,  and  when  he  found 
the  London  justice  admit  calmly  that  they 
were  in  a  scrape  the  fire  went  out  altpgetEer. 

Both  the  country  justices,  being  men  of  vivid 
imaginations,  instantly  set  to  work  to  picture 
to  themselves  all  the  evil  consequences  whidb 
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might  ensue  from  the  faux  pas  ihey  luui  com« 
mitted ;  and  a  sort  of  nervous  twitdiing  ^ame 
over  Sir  Matthew  Scrope's  whole  person^  which 
afibrded  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  much  internal 
satisfieietion*  < 

.  •*Nay,  .nay,  my  good  friencl,''  exclaimed 
Sir  Matthew;  <^  these  are  no  joking  matters; 
and  tlie  only  thing  tliat  it  seems  needful  to  do 
now  is,  to  see  how  we  may  best  cetreat  from 
this  business  quietly.^ 

^  Retreat  from  it ! "  exclaimed  the  London 
magistrate ;  ^^  nonsense  !  Face  it  out  boldly  ! 
The  man  is  just  as  innocent  of  the  murder  as 
you  or  I ;  but  what  matters  that  ?  Do  your 
best  to  prove  that  he  is  guilty  ;  then  there  will 
be  always  so  fair  a  case  against  him  that  you 
will  be  justified  in  all  you  have  done ;  and  the 
more  vigorously  you  act  against  the  Earl's  owa 
son,  the  more  credit  you  will  get  for  the  im^ 
partial  administration  of  justice." 

But  such  bold  counsels  were  not  for  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope;  and  Sir  ^fhomas  Waller, 
whose  courage  was  just  now  lukewarm,  was 
more  inclined  to  bold  timidity  than  any  thing 
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else.  ^Let  us  discharge  him  at  once,"  he 
exclaimed ;  ^  let  us  discbarge  him  at  onoe,  and 
be  civil  to  him." 

"  Noruense,  I  say  again,"  replied  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Whistler.  ^'  What !  discbarge  him  without 
cause,  after  hanug  dragged  him  away  from  hia 
dying  fatlier'a  bedside  this  very  morning ! 
Would  you  make  fools  of  us  ail  !*' 

'*  No,  no;  that  will  never  do^"  said  Sir  Mat- 
thew .Scro[>e ;  ^^  but  nevertheless,  let  us  do 
things  formally.  Let  us  have  the  young  gen- 
tleman up  for  examination ;  let  us  be  civil  to 
him,  as  Sir  Tliomas  says.  Perhaps  something 
may  come  out  in  his  re-examination  which  may 
.show  his  innocence." 

''  If  it  do  not  come  out,  you  will  squeeze  it 
out,  that  is  clear,"  rejoined  Justice  Wliistler ; 
''  but  the  man  stands  committed,  the  warrant 
is  made  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  send  him  to  the  gaol.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  send  the  constables  on  with  him  at  once.** 

^^I  am  very  glad  you  did  not,"  said  Sir 
Matthew.  ^^  As  to  die  warrant,  it  is  but  a  bit  of 
parchment,  which  will  shrivel  up  in  my  kitchen 
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fire  in  a  minute  ;  and  so  we  will  have  him  up 
into  the  justice-room  to  re-examine  him  before 
we  send  him " 

'<  Back  to  his  father,"  said  Justice  Whistler, 
supplying  the  words,  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  Well,  if  you  will  act  in  such  a  way,  I 
suppose  I  mu3t  help  you  to  do  it  gracefully. 
Let  us  go  to  the  justice-room.  Call  the  clerk. 
Leave  the  whole  business  to  me^  and  do  not 
be  afraid.  Whatever  you  may  hear  or  see,  I 
will  get  you  out  of  the  business  —  and  in  your 
own  way,"  he  added,  seeing  his  fellow  justices 
hesitate. 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Sir  Matthew  Scrope ; 
^*  if  in  our  own  way  that  will  do ;  but  let  me 
beg  you  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  not  to  plunge  us 
farther  in  the  mire  than  we  are  at  present.'* 

^^A  capital  simile,"  muttered  the  London 
justice  between  his  teeth,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  justice-room,  which  communicated  by  a 
long  passage  with  the  mansion  of  Sir  Matthew 
Scrope. 

The  clerk  was  then  called,  the  magistrates 
took  their  stations  in  formal  array,  the  tabic 
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was  diligently  strewed  with  papers,   and  an 
order  was  given  to  bring  in  the  prisoner*. 

"  Ahem !  **  cried  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  as 
Langford  appeared  between  two  constables— - 
"  Ahem !  ahem  !  '*  said  his  fellow  justices ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Waller^  who  now  —  like  a  tenniv 
ball,  which,  having  been  struck  in  one  way  by 
the  hand  of  a  strong  player,  is  met  by  his 
opponent's  racket,  and  is  driven  farther  back: 
in  the  opposite  direction  —  was  inclined  to  go 
farther  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  according  to 
the  new  impulse  which  he  had  received,  added 
with  a  simpering  smile,  **  Pray  be  seated,  Sir ; 
pray  be  seated.  Ahem  I  You  rascal,  why  don't 
you  give  the  gentleman  a  chair  ?  ^  and  he  beM 
his  brows  as  frowningly  on  the  constable  as  if 
he  had  committed  petty  larceny  at  least 

Langford  was  pale,  and  his  features  somewhat 
worn  and  haggard,  with  all  the  anxiety,  agita^ 
tion,  and  distress  of  mind  which  he  had  gone 
through  within  the  last  week ;  neither  was  bid 
heart  well  at  ease  when  he  regarded  either  hi« 
father's  situation  or  his  own  at  that  moment^ 
and  felt  that  bis  recovered  parent  might  rcniaiti 
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in.  sickness  and  in  anguisb,  and  evi^n  })a8s  Uie 
gates  of  deatl)|  without  the  consolation  of  hi« 
i^pn's  presence;  while  he,  perhaps,  inanacled 
and  treated  like  a  common  felon,  was  detained 
in  the  solitary  wretchedness  of  a  prison  ^x)n 
t))6  cliarge  of  murdering  his  own  brother. 
Nevertheless  a  faint  smile  came  over  his  lip  at 
tlie  somewhat  burlesque  exhibition  of  Sir  M^t* 
thew  Waller,  and  it  instantly  flashed  across  his 
mind'  that  sometliing  must  have  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  worthy  justice's  feelings  towards 
him,  both  from  the  sudden  alteration  and  great 
embarrassment  of  bis  manner.  He  threw  hinw 
self  into  the  chair,  however,  that  was  placed  for 
him,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  gazed 
upon  the  magistrates,  thinking,  *^  What  next  ?  " 

<^  You  stand  before  us,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  in  a  pompous  tone,  ^'  accused  of  the 
miuder  of  Edward  Lord  Harold. — Ahem  ! " 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  w)hAo 
manner  that  roused  Langford's  indignation  and 
contempt  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  replied, 
with  his  lip  ciurling  and  his  nostril  expanding^ 
^^I  sit  before  you,   Sir,   committed  on   tliat 
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charge;  at  least  if  I  am  to  believe  what  you 
told  me  not  above  three  hours  ago." 

^^  Circumstances  may  have  occurred  since. 
Sir,"  said  the  justice,  with  a  mysterious  look, 
^<  to  make  us  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  case,  and  we  have  consequently  determined 
to  re-examine  you." 

•*  Sir,  I  am  tired  of  re-examinations,"  replied 
Langford.  ^^  You  informed  me  that  I  was  com- 
mitted. Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  answer  any  further  questions,  or  to 
be  re-examined  at  all." 

Mr.  Justice  Whistler  looked  at  his  two  com- 
panions, and  both  the  knights  looked  at 
Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  for  Langford's  renitency 
threatened  to  keep  them  exactly  in  the  dis- 
agreeable position  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves;  but  after  a  mom^it's  pause  he 
added  a  few  words,  which,  like  the  sound  of 
parley,  gave  hope  of  entering  into  some  capitu- 
lation. "  Pray,  Sir,**  said  the  prisoner,  **  what 
are  the  circumstances  which  induce  you  to  take 
a  more  favourable  view  of  the  case  ?  " 

<*  Nay,  young  gentlemany"  said  Mr.  Justice 
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Whistleri  with  a  benign  and  yet  dignified  look, 
**  you  cannot  expect  us  to  give  you  sucli  in- 
formation. That  would  be  defeating  the  ends 
of  justice ;  but  if  you  think  fit  to  answer  the 
interrogatories  which  shall  be  addressed  to  you, 
and  your  replies  coincide  with  the  information 
which  we  have  received,  the  result  may  be  very 
much  in  your  favour." 

Langford  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 
He  was  naturally  extremely  anxious  to  free 
himself  as  soon  as  possible,  but  yet  he  felt  a 
degree  of  indignation  at  the  conduct  that  was 
pursued  towards  him  which  overcame  every 
other  feeling ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  began 
to  perceive  that  the  worthy  justices  were  very 
doubtful  as  to  their  own  proceedings,  so  that 
he  was  not  without  some  expectation  of  their 
setting  him  free  at  once  if  he  avoided  any 
further  reference  to  that  journey  to  the  moor, 
which  he  could  neither  explain  nor  account 
for,  without  inconvenience  and  danger  to  him- 
self and  others ;  he  therefore  once  more  refused 
to  submit  to  any  interrogation. 

<^  All  I  shall  say,"  he  continued,  <^  is,  that  I 
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am,  a9  you  well  know,  perfbctly  innooeiit ;  that 
I  never  saw  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman, 
of  whose  deatli  I  am  accused,  after  I  partMl 
with  Iiim  in  the  manor  park  at  Moorhunt; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to 
show,  tliat  though  he  drew  his  sword  upon  me» 
I  ever  drew  mine  upon  him.  I  shall  reply  to 
notliing  more." 

Mr.  Justice  Wliistler  whispered  eagerly  to 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope.  ^^  There  is  nothing  for 
it,  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  ^^  but  to  send  him  to 
{>rison,  and  make  out  the  best  case  against  him 
you  can.  You  see  he  will  give  us  no  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  him  go.  Your  risk  will  be 
much  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other." 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope  turned  very  pale,  for 
the  alternative  was  certainly  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable; and  his  eye  wandered  with  an 
anxious  vacancy  from  the  countenance  of  the 
London  justice  to  that  of  the  prisoner,  and 
then  again  stole  round  to  the  face  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Waller,  without  finding  any  resource  in 
the  escpression  of  either  of  the   three.      Sir 
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Thomaa  Waller,  on  his  part,  being  of  a  more 
irritable  and  less  lamb-like  disposition  than  his 
worthy  colleague,  was  getting  somewhat  excited, 
or  rather  into  a  state  of  irritable  despair,  which 
inclined  him  to  side  with  Mr.  Justice  Wliistler, 
and  take  the  leap  before  him,  even  at  the  risk 
of  breaking  his  neck. 

At  tliat  moment,  however,  while  the  justices 
were  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  embarrass- 
ment, a  constable  made  his  appearance  at  the 
doorway,  closed  the  door  gently  behind  him, 
and,  walking  slowly  up  the  room,  communicated 
something  to  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  which  was 
instantly  transmitted  to  the  other  two  magis- 
trates, in  the  same  low  tone  in  which  he  had 
received  it. 

"  Oh,  send  him  away ;  send  him  away,"  said 
Mr.  Justice  Whistler.  "  Bid  him  come  another 
time." 

"He's  a  most  respectable  man,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Waller;  "perhaps  he  might  help  us  in 
this  business." 

"  Why,  your  Worship,  said  the  constable," 
in  a  low  tone,  "  I  understood  him  to  say   that 
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it  i^as  something  about  this  vei*y  business  he 
wanted  to  tell  you." 

^^  Show  him  in,  tlien ;  show  him  in  ! "  said  the 
large  round  voice  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  three  magistrates  a  small  neat  dapper 
man,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black  silk,  who 
was  greeted  by  the  two  country  magistrates  as 
Master  Evelyn. 

With  a  quick,  short  step  he  advanced  to  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope,  took  him  by  the  button,  led 
him  into  the  recess  of  a  window  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  other  magistrates,  and  spoke 
to  him  for  a  few  moments  with  rapid  utter- 
ance, but  in  a  low  voice.  Most  men  have  seen 
the  sun  come  from  behind  a  cloud ;  but  the 
glorious  visage  even  of  the  great  orb  of  day, 
when  it  bursts  forth  from  that  vapoury  veil,  is 
scarcely  more  radiant  than  became  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  while  listening 
to  the  words  of  Mr.  Evelyn  the  attorney. 

"  Hist !  hist ! — Sir  Thomas  !*'  he  exclaimed  ; 
*'  Sir  Thomas  !  Your  worship,  Master  Whistler  P* 
and  with  dignified  grace  he  beckoned  them  up 
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to  the  place  of  conference.  Mr.  Justice  Whistler, 
as  he  listened,  laid  his  finger  solemnly  upon 
the  side  of  his  nose,  and  then,  making  a  sign 
to  his  colleagues  to  be  silent,  returned  to  his 
seat,  and  said  in  a  full  round  voice,  '^  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, be  so  good  as  to  introduce  the  witnesses." 

"  What  is  coming  now  ?  "  thought  Langford 
as  he  heard  thi^  direction  given,  and  he  turned 
to  look  towards  the  door,  while  the  London 
justice,  with  an  air  of  perfect  self-composure, 
took  up  some  of  the  papers  from  the  table,  and 
seemed  to  study  them  attentively,  as  if  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  next  act  of  the  drama. 

Langford  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  door, 
however,  not  a  little  anxious  to  see  who  were 
to  be  the  witnesses  for  or  against  him;  and 
certainly  his  surprise  was  not  slight  when  he 
saw  Sir  Walter  Herbert  enter  the  room,  with 
Alice,  pale  and  evidently  much  agitated,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm ;  and  a  woman  servant,  whom 
he  had  often  seen  at  the  Manor  House,  follow- 
ing close  behind. 

He  started  up  with  an  impulse  that  he  could 
not  resist,   and  sprang  forward  to  meet  her. 
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Had  he  kept  his  seat,  Alice  might  have  gone 
through  the  scene  very  well,  for,  though  agi- 
tated in  a  very  great  degree,  she  had  taken 
much  pains  to  nerve  her  mind,  in  order  calmly 
to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  her ;  but  the 
sudden  start,  the  joyful  smile,  tlie  radiant  look 
of  liappiness  with  which  Langford  sprang 
forward  to  meet  her,  quite  overthrew  her  equa- 
nimity, carried  her  away  altogether,  and  she 
suffered  herself  to  sink  forward  in  the  arms  he 
held  out  to  her,  bursting  into  a  violent  flood 
of  tears. 

Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  who  was  naturally  not 
without  a  feeling  heart,  was  affected  at  what  he 
saw,  and  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  amused.  *'  No 
private  communications  between  the  witness 
and  the  prisoner,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  broad 
grin;  and  though  Langford  turned  round 
towards  him  with  a  heavy  frown  gathering  on 
his  iiigh  forehead,  he  went  on  in  the  same 
strain.  "  Pray,  separate  them,  Mr.  Evelyn. 
Pray,  separate  them,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  else 
we  shall  have  evident  collusion,  and  be  obliged 
to  refuse  the  evidence ! " 
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Langford  removed  the  arms  which  he  had 
at  first  clasped  warmly  round  the  beautiful  fonn 
of  his  promised  bride ;  and  Alice,  while  she 
wiped  away  the  tears  with  one  hand,  placed  the 
other  in  that  of  her  father,  and  advanced  towards 
the  table. 

"  Well,  Madam,**  continued  the  justice ; 
**  what  is  it  that  you  have  to  say  upon  this 
subject  ?  I  understand  it  is  something  of  great 
importance." 

"  I  trust  it  may  prove  so,"  replied  Alice ; 
^*  and  indeed  I  should  think  it  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  importance.  What  I  have  to  say 
is  this,  that  in  the  course  of  last  night  I  myself 
distinctly  saw  Edward  Lord  Harold  alive." 

"  And  are  you  ready  to  swear  to  this,  Ma- 
dam ?"  asked  the  justice. 

"  Quite  ready,"  replied  Alice. 

"  Then  be  so  good.  Madam,"  he  said,  ^*  as 
to  detail  all  the  circumstances." 

Alice  immediately  complied;  and  with  dis- 
tinctness and  precision,  which  called  a  compli- 
ment from  the  lips  even  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler, 
she  narrated  every  event  of  the  preceding  night 
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whkti  r*Azu4  to  tfce  maxt^r  io  question.  Sbe 
''/•d.  '*'Ajmnz  timkUT  at  the  caoK  erf*  their 
I'Ainiffy  at  that  late  hoar,  kiv  the  carria^ 
-A  k'ich  contain^  herself  and  her  father  had  been 
hUfjfpf^L  they  themselTes  obliged  to  alight,  their 
o?'  n  ItoTMH  turned  [oo%e.  and  others  put  cm ;  and 
hhe  wcmt  on  to  sav,  that  when  the  partr  which 
luul  d:«po?^'sed  them  took  possession  of  the 
carriage,  the  had  distinctiv  seen  Lord  Harold, 
whom  she  had  known  from  her  childhood,  as- 
fcijitcl  to  the  carriage  by  two  men,  and  placed 
therein,  to;rether  with  other  persons.  Slie 
further  said,  that  she  had  called  her  maid  to 
witness  what  was  going  on,  and  she  had  con* 
Hi'^iuently  seen  the  whole,  of  which  she  would 
f^ive  her  own  account. 

'llie  maid  was  then  called  forward,  and  cor- 
roborated in  every  respect  her  mistress's  state- 
ment She  knew  Lord  Harold  perfectly  well 
by  siglit,  she  said ;  had  known  him  from  the 
time  he  was  a  boy,  and  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Slie  had  seen  him  distinctly  by  the  bright 
light  which  was  then  in  the  sky,  and  whidi 
slie  had  since  heard  proceeded  from  the  burning 
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of  Daneniore  Castle.  She  had  also  heard  his 
voice,  and  recognized  it,  as  well  as  his  person, 
so  tliat  there  remained  no  earthly  doubt  upon 
her  mind  that  he  was  still  alive. 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Justice  Whistler, 
*'  such  being  the  case,  of  course,  where  nobody 
has  been  killed  nobody  can  be  the  murderer. 
We  have  therefore  nothing  further  to  do  but  to 
discharge  the  warrant  against  this  gentleman, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  We  have  heard  in 
romances,  and  such  trash,  of  gentlemen  being 
liberated  by  fair  ladies,  but  I  must  confess  I 
never  saw  it  before  till  this  day.  However,  we 
must,  as  I  said,  discharge  the  warrant ;  though, 
if  1  am  rightly  informed,"  he  added,  with  what 
he  intended  to  be  a  pleasant  and  meaning 
smile  to  I.«aiigford, — ^^  though  if  I  am  rightly 
informed  almost  as  many  aliases  should  have 
been  put  into  the  description  of  this  honourable 
gentleman  as  into  that  of  any  person  brought 
to  the  Old  BaUey." 

Langford  looked  grave,  for  his  feelings  were 
very  much  mingled.  He  was  rejoiced,  un- 
doubtedly, at  his  liberation;   he  was  rejoiced 
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to  hear  that  the  man  of  whose  safety  he  had 
himself  given  up  all  hope,  was  still  living;  he 
was  rejoiced  that  Alice  Herbert  should  have 
been  the  means  of  restoring  him  toTreedom ;  but 
still  he  saw  many  a  difficulty  and  many  a  pang 
before  him ;  and,  with  a  generous  heart  aiid 
mind,  he  grieved  for  the  sake  of  his  younger 
brother  as  well  as  for  himself,  that  he  had  not 
known  of  Edward's  safety  before,  when  he  might 
have  taken  means  to  soften  every  thing  that 
was  now  likely  to  be  harsh  and  painful  both  to 
the  Earl  and  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  him  who  had 
so  long  looked  forward  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
certainty  to  the  enjoyment  of  high  rank,  com- 
manding station,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid 
fortunes  in  the  country. 

He  could  now  do  nothing ;  the  Earl  had  so 
loudly  proclaimed  the  secret  of  his  birth,  had 
acknowledged  him  before  so  many  persona^ 
that  no  means  of  breaking  or  softening  the 
matter  to  him  who  had  hitherto  been  called 
Liord  Harold  now  i*emained;  and  even  with 
regard  to  the  Earl  himself,  all  that  Langford 
CQuld  hope  for  was,  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
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communicating  the  facts  to  him  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  concerting  some  means  with 
him  for  taking  the  sting  out  of  his  offence* 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  were  busily 
crossing  his  bosom  while  the  magistrate  spoke, 
and  for  the  moment  they  produced  a  look  of 
serious  thought,  almost  of  sadness,  which  sur- 
prised even  Alice  Herbert.  The  next  moment, 
however,  his  countenance  was  all  clear;  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  thanked  her  a 
thousand  times,  feeling,  with  true  love's  sweet 
deception,  as  if  his  liberation  were  entirely 
owing  to  her  exertions. 

"  Oh,  dear  Langford  ! "  she  said,  "  indeed 
you  owe  me  nothing.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  my 
power  to  do  any  thing  to  free  you  sooner,  not 
only  from  imprisonment,  but  from  a  horrid 
accusation,  which  was  even  worse.  But  this 
has  been  all  accident ;  and  though  it  has  made 
me  very  happy,  I  have  had  no  merit  therein." 

Langford  thanked  her  still,  however,  and 
thanked  her  eagerly ;  and  then  turning  to  good 
Sir  Walter  Herbeit,  he  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  liand,  thanking  him  too»  and  asking  him 
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if  Ilie  had  yet  received  the  paper  which  tlie 
Earl  of  Danemore  had  sent  that  very  morning. 
He  found,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case ; 
and  that  Sir  Walter  Herbert  was  then  waiting 
with  Alice  to  tender  bail  for  his  appearance, 
Holland  and  his  follower  never  yet  having 
reached  the  county  town  to  which  tlie  good 
Knight  and  his  daughter  had  bent  their  step& 
after  having  been  left  without  their  carriage. 

The  tale  of  their  adventures  instantly  roused 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler, 
who  had  that  very  morning,  on  his  way  back 
with  Langford,  investigated  accurately  the  whole 
history  of  the  attack  iipon  Danemore  Castle,  and 
who  now,  furnished  with  a  clue  by  the  account 
of  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
county,  though  he  vowed  that  his  presence  was 
daily  needed  in  London,  and  to  pursue  the  rob- 
bers till  he  had  brought  them  to  justice.  On  this 
sage  determination  he  proceeded  to  act,  and  as 
soon  as  Bolland  appeared, — which  he  did  in 
somewhat  rueful  plight  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  having  remained  tied  to  a  tree  during  the 
whole  night, — Mr.  Justice  Whistler  sought  to 
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engage  him  in  the  scheme,  well  knowing  that 
never  ferret  traced  the  windings  of  a  warren 
with  more  supple  ingenuity  than  the  sheriff's 
officer  would  trace  the  track  of  a  fugitive. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  Bolland 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  task,  for  the 
warning  voice  of  Franklin  Gray  rang  in  his  ears  ; 
and  though  he  longed  to  be  revenged  foi*  the 
cold  night  he  had  passed  upon  the  moor,  yet 
he  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Robber's 
threats,  having  remarked  that  they  seldom 
went  unexecated.  He  was  at  length,  however, 
persuaded ;  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Walter  and  his 
daughter,  accompanied  by  Langford,  now  at 
liberty,  had  taken  their  way  back,  with  hearts 
greatly  relieved,  towards  the  scenes  where  first 
they  appeared  before  the  reader's  eyes,  the 
London  magistrate  and  his  new  ally,  with  the 
two  country  justices  as  slow  hounds  behind 
them,  proceeded  to  hunt  out  tidings  of  Franklin 
Gray  and  his  party. 

They  were  soon  at  fault,  however ;  for  though 
the  marks  of  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  could  be 
traced  from  the  spot  where  the  carriage  had  been 
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taken  from  Sir  Walter  Herbert  as  far  as  the  road 
continued  sandy,  the  nature  of  the  soil  soon 
changed ;  hard  rock  succeeded,  and  all  such 
marks  were  lost 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  found  in  vain  to 
question  the  cottagers  and  townspeople,  for 
all  declared  that  if  such  a  party  had  passed 
at  all  they  had  passed  in  the  night,  when 
heavy  sleep  had  closed  each  ear  and  shut  up 
every  eye. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  persons  in  the 
world,  were  the  choice  left  to  them,  would 
prefer  that  any  mixture  whatsoever  of  pain 
should  chequer  the  Iiappiness  which  they  covet. 
But  yet  have  we  not  all  felt,  have  we  not  all  at 
some  time  owned,  that  the  mingling  of  a  slight 
drop  of  acid  in  the  sweet  cup  of  enjoyment 
gave  it  a  zest  which  prevented  it  from  palling 
on  the  taste. 

Seated  beside  Alice  Herbert,  in  a  vehicle 
which  had  been  hired  at  the  county  town  to 
convey  them  back  to  their  own  dwelling, 
—  a  vehicle  the  external  appearance  of  which 
none  of  those  it  contained  even  saw, — Langford 
gave  way  to  joy,  not  unmixed,  indeed,  but  only 
so  far  touched  with  care  and  anxiety  as  to  bring 
out  the  brighter  points  in  the  more  striking 
relief.  As  far  as  he  could  he  cast  from  his 
mind  every  memory  of  evil :  he  thought  of  that 
which  was  pleasant  and  gladdening  in  his  fate 
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alone,  and  suffered  the  memory  of  pest  diaecMn* 
foTVi  and  pangs,  or  the  apprehension  of  difficiiJ- 
tie»  and  dangers  in  the  future,  but  to  come  across 
his  mind  as  vague  sliadows,  like  distant  clouds 
upon  the  ed^  of  the  horizon,  which  the  wind 
might  or  might  not  bear  away,  but  which  at  ail 
events  did  not  serve  to  obscure  the  sun  that 
•ihone  in  the  zenith. 

He  had,  indeed,  infinite  cause  for  satis&e- 
tion.      He   had,    indeed,   a  thousand   motiTes 
for  joy,    and   e\'en  for  triumph.    That  which 
had  been  for  many  years  the  first,  the  great 
object  of  his  existence,  was  now  accomplished, 
and    wa3    accomplished,    though  not  without 
pain,    though    not   without   difficulty,   thoogh 
not   without  danger,  still  without  one  action 
which  he  could  look  upon  with  pain  or  with 
r^ret.      He   felt   that,  though  he   had  been 
tempted  to  do  things  which  he  would  afterwards 
have  repented,  he  had  resisted  die  temptation, 
and  had  struggled  nobly  as  well  against  Imnself 
as  against  the  injustice  of  others. 

Whatever  might  result  from  the  circiunstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  had  succeeded  in  that 
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great  object  of  clearing  his  mother's  memory 
from  a  stain.  The  Earl,  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  had  more  than  once  acknowledged 
the  marriage  which  for  eight-and-twenty  years 
he  had  concealed  and  denied;  and  Langford 
doubted  not  that  the  same  good  providence 
which  had  led  him  through  such  tortuous  paths 
to  success  so  far,  would  accomplish  the  rest  in 
good  time,  nor  leave  the  work  begun  unfinished. 
It  was  a  blessing,  too,  when  he  gazed  on  Alice 
Herbeit, — the  beautiful  and  die  beloved  ! — to 
feel  that  the  only  stigma  upon  his  name  which 
even  the  eye  of  prejudice  could  have  seen  was 
removed,  and  that  her  father*s  views  in  regard  to 
ill^itimate  birth  would  not  in  his  case  mingle 
any  degree  of  pain  with  that  approbation  which 
in  other  respects  he  had  given  so  joyfully. 

He  sat  beside  her,  then,  giving  way  to  the 
extreme  of  happiness ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
love  which  in  their  last  meeting  had  been  new 
and  timid  in  the  hearts  of  both,  had  now,  by  the 
events  of  deep  interest, — by  the  dangers,  by  the 
sorrows,  by  the  anxieties  which  they  had  passed 
through  together, — by  all  the  various  circum- 
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stanoei!^  though ts»  aiid  feelings  in  which  the  fate 
of  each  had  been  associated  with  that  of  the 
otiier, — had  now  been  taught  to  feel  like  old  and 
tried  affection, — had  lost  much  of  the  shyness  of 
novelty ;  and  Alice  let  the  hand  which  he  had 
taken,  rest  in  his,  while  on  their  onward  journey 
he  told  as  much  of  the  strange  tale  of  his  paat 
life  as  he  could  do  without  embarrassing  the 
story  with  the  names  of  others  whose  fate  waa 
yet  uncertain,  but  might  be  affected  by  the 
very  share  they  had  taken  in  all  that  had  passed 
regarding  him. 

He  mentioned  not  the  name  of  Franklin 
Gray,  but  he  took  his  own  history  far  back, 
and  told  her  and  lior  father  that  Iqng  ago,  in 
the  days  of  the  civil  wars,  many  an  Englishman, 
driven  forth  from  his  native  land,  had  sought 
refuge  in  France ;  that  many  of  them,  broken  in 
fortunes,  and  bankrupt  even  of  hope,  had  be- 
come mere  adventurers,  and  liad  established  for 
their  countrymen  the  reputation  of  bad  and 
reckless  men. 

He  went  on  to  tell  her  that  one  of  these 
oxiles  from  their  native  land  had  been  kindly 
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received  and  nobly  entertained  by  a  fimily 
which  had  long  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  England  and  English  people.  He  was 
of  a  daring  and  adventurous  nature^  and  had 
sought  his  fortune^  before  he  came  to  France, 
in  still  more  distant  countries ;  but  there  was 
something  in  his  whole  demeanour — in  the  high 
education  which  he  displayed,  in  the  noble  feel* 
ings  which  often  burst  from  him,  even  in  the 
very  faults  and  untamed  wildness  of  a  nature 
spoilt  by  indulgence,  which  confirmed  the  ac- 
count he  gave  of  his  own  high  rank,  and  the 
large  possessions  of  his  dead  father  in  the  island 
of  his  birth. 

That  man  he  said  was  now  the  Earl  of 
Danemore ;  and  then,  in  the  graces  of  youth, 
he  found  no  great  difficulty  in  winning  the 
heart  of  Eugenie  de  Beaulieu,  whose  feelings 
in  his  &vour  were  first  excited  by  compassion, 
to  end  in  admiration  and  in  love.  They  parted, 
but  it  was  soon  to  meet  again.  Her  brother 
had  been  forced  to  join  the  army  then  warring 
in  the  Low  Countries.   Her  uncle  had  been  sent 
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to  England  on  one  of  tlie  brief  embassies  which 
from  time  to  time  marked  the  broken  inter- 
course between  the  great  usurper  Cromwell  and 
the  legitimate  monarch  of  France.  The  aunt 
of  Eugenie  de  Beaulieu,  having  accompanied 
her  husband,  had  sent  over  people  in  whom  she 
could  confide  to  bring  her  niece,  who  had  been 
left  almost  unprotected  in  France  during  her 
brother's  al>sence,  to  the  British  capital;  bat 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  uncertain  policy 
of  his  weak  successor,  had  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  confusion  ere  she  arrived.  Eu- 
genie was  followed  by  her  lover,  and  never 
reached  the  dwelling  of  her  uncle  in  London. 
Ere  she  arrived  at  that  city  she  had  consented 
to  become  a  wife ;  and  her  husband,  having  been 
discovered  as  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Staai% 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  fly  and  leave  her. 

What  he  meditated,  what  he  purposed  by 
such  an  act,  his  son  now  touched  upon  but 
slightly;  but  he  was  obliged  to  tell  how,  by 
threats  as  well  as  by  entreaties,  the  Earl  had 
forced  her,  who  had  been  his  bride  but  a  few 
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weeks^  to  gite  into  his  bands  all  the  proofs  of 
their  private  marriage,  promising  by  every 
thing  he  held  sacred  never  to  destroy  them. 

The  next  part  of  the  story  was  a  painful 
one,  and  was  also  passed  over  lightly : — how 
his  mother  returned  to  France,  and  did  not 
find  her  husband  where  she  expected  to  meet 
him ;  how  she  was  forced  to  communicate  her 
situation  to  her  brother;  how  her  brother 
doubted  and  feared,  but  at  length  believed  her 
tale ;  how  he  cast  all  thoughts  aside  but  that  of 
doing  justice  to  his  sister;  how  lie  traced  out 
her  husband,  and  eagerly,  perhaps  fiercely,  de- 
manded that  he  should  do  her  right.  How,  in 
short,  two  high  tempers  went  on  to  words 
which  could  not  be  forgiven ;  how  they  fought, 
and  how  both  liad  nearly  died  where  they  stood. 
So  went  the  tale. 

Tlie  husband,  carried  from  the  field,  was  not 
lieard  of  more  for  nearly  two  years,  when  he 
suddenly  re-appeared  in  England,  claimed  and 
received  his  honours,  titles,  and  estates,  and 
wedded  into  a  rich  and  noble  house.  His  first 
and  deserted  wife,   forced   by  her   brother  to 
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countenance  a  i^e^wrt  of  her  own  death,  brought 
forth  a  son  in  secret ;  and  the  rest  of  the  tale^ 
as  it  was  told  to  Alice  Herbert,  the  reader  must 
have  already  gathered.  There  was  a  part  of  it, 
however,  which  was  not  told  then,  and  which 
will  be  noticed,  perhaps,  hereafter ;  but  it  was  a 
part  which  involved  the  whole  history  of  those 
steps  which  had  been  taken  for  several  years  to 
regain  from  the  Earl  the  proofs  of  his  first 
marriage;  and  it  touched  upon  so  much  that 
was  painful,  and  so  much  which  might  be  im- 
prudent to  speak,  that  Langford  was  not  sorry 
when  he  found  that  the  many  questions  of  Alice 
and  Sir  Walter,  their  many  exclamations  of 
pity  for  his  mother's  sorrows,  and  interest  in 
her  fate,  the  long  explanations  and  minute  de- 
tails which  he  had  to  give,  and  the  various 
episodes  and  collateral  anecdotes  which  were 
required  in  such  a  history  told  to  such  listeners, 
liad  occupied  the  time  till  they  had  nearly 
readied  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  father, 
compelling  him  to  leave  his  tale  for  the  time 
incomplete. 

Anxious  in  every  respect  to  return  to  the  side 
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of  his  sick  parent,  Langford  gazed  up  at  the 
windows  of  the  house  where  he  lay  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  heavily  into  the  court  before  the 
old  parsonage.  All  was  still,  however ;  and  a 
careless  horseboy  whistled  in  the  yard  while  he 
thrust  the  straw  on  one  side.  Langford  ques- 
tioned him  regarding  his  father's  health ;  but 
the  lad  knew  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  that 
^^  there  had  been  a  rare  coming  and  going,  and 
seeking  for  the  doctor,  who  had  gone  forth  to 
see  Betty  Hinton,  who  had  been  scorched  while 
seeking  to  pilfer  something  from  the  fire  at  the 
castle." 

Sir  Walter  Herbert  and  the  Earl's  son,  how- 
ever, both  felt  that  the  boy's  account  gave  a  bad 
augury ;  and  the  knight  and  his  daughter  re- 
mained in  a  vacant  room  below,  while  Langford 
ascended  the  stairs.  He  found  some  of  the 
Earl's  attendants  in  the  outer  room,  and  from 
them  he  learned  a  confirmation  of  his  fears. 
His  Lordship,  they  said,  was  much  worse,  and 
had  become  so  about  an  hour  before.  The 
doctor,  they  added,  was  then  with  him,  as  well 
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as  Mistress  Bertha  and  the  Rector ;  but  tliey 
could  no  further  tell  his  condition. 

Langford  hurried  on  with  a  sweet  hope  tliat 
his  presence  might  soothe  and  cheer.  He 
opened  the  door  cautiously ;  but  the  face  of  the 
old  Peer  was  towards  it,  and  the  too  bright, 
fevered  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  instantly.  With 
much  pain,  however,  Langford  saw  that  his  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  agitate  rather  than  to  calm ; 
the  lip  quivered,  the  brow  knit,  and  tossing  round 
upon  his  other  side,  he  turned  liis  face  to  the 
wall.  His  son,  however,  divined  at  once  what 
had  happened  to  produce  this  change,  and 
shaped  his  course  accordingly.  Moving  gently 
forward,  he  advanced  to  the  bedside  of  his  hurt 
fatlier,  and  sat  down,  while  Bertha  gave  place, 
and  the  Rector  bowed  low  to  his  patron's  son. 

"  How  fare  you  now,  Sir?"  demanded  the 
young  gendeman  ;  "  I  hope  better,  for  I  bring 
you  good  news." 

The  Earl,  however,  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  did  not  seem  to  attend  to  his  words; 
'*  No ! "  he  cried,  casting  himself  round  agaiu 
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in  bedf  and  grasping  Langford's  hands ;  <<  No, 
I  will  not  disown  thee  —  my  gallant,  my  noble 
boy ! — No ;  I  will  not  recall  my  words,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may !  Your  voice 
sounds  in  my  ear  like  your  poor  mother's,  when 
first  I  heard  it  in  youth  and  generous-hearted 
innocence ;  —  it  sounds  soothing,  and  not  re- 
proachful ;  and  I  say  it  again,  you  are  my  son  I 
she  was  my  wife ! — Let  them  do  what  they  will 
• —  let  them  say  what  they  will  —  so  it  is,  and 
shall  be  denied  no  longer ;  and  yet,  poor  Ed- 
ward ! — Think  of  poor  Edward  I  He  is  living 
—  you  have  heard ;  —  he  is  living.  The  joy  of 
those  sudden  tidings  had  well  nigh  killed  me ; 
,but  the  pangs  that  came  after  have  gone  further 
still. — Think  of  poor  Edward  ! " 

"  I  have  thought  of  him,  my  dear  Sir ;  I 
have  thought  of  him  much  and  deeply,"  replied 
Langford;  ^^  but  indeed  there  is  no  cause  for 
your  present  agitation — " 

"  No  cause  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl,  with  his 
old  vehemence  breaking  forth  even  then ;  "  no 
cause,  do  you  say !  Why,  do  I  not,  by  the  very 
act  of  acknowledging  you,  bastardize  the  boy 
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that  has  lain  in  my  bosom,  that  has  dwelt 
with  me  through  years  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  solitary  ?  Do  I  not  take  the  wrong 
from  your  mother  to  put  it  upon  his  ?  Do  I 
not  deprive  him,  by  a  word,  of  station,  rank,  a 
noble  name  ?  Do  I  not  proclaim  myself  falser 
—  a  breaker  of  all  vows  ?  Oh !  young  man, 
young  man,  you  know  not  how  this  proud  hard 
heart  is  wrung  and  torn  at  this  moment  I— Say 
not  a  word ;  say  not  a  word !  I  know  that  it  is 
by  my  own  follies ; — my  own  crimes,  if  you  will. 
I  know  what  you  can  say ;  I  know  all  that  yoo 
can  say ;  that  your  modier,  as  noble  and  as  vir- 
tuous as  his,  bore  her  sorrows  through  a  long 
life,  raised  no  loud  murmur  against  him  who 
had  injured  her,  and  died  forgiving  him  who 
had  embittered  her  existence;  that  hers  is  the 
just  right ;  that  hers  was  the  first  claim ;  that 
the  real  wife  lived  in  sorrow  and  under  reproach, 
and  died  in  misery  and  despair ;  that  the  frhe 
"wife  lived  in  honour  and  in  high  esteem,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  and  of  him  she 
thought  her  husband ;  that  it  is  time  now,  even 
now,  to  make  the  atonement ! — I  know  it  al^ 
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and  the  atonement  sliall  be  made;  but  neither 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  cause  for  agitation,  nor 
utter  one  reproach  in  the  voice  of  her  who 
never  reproached  me." 

"  Far  from  it,  my  Lord,"  replied  Langford, 
as  soon  as  the  Earl  would  let  him  speak ;  "  far 
from  it  I  I  seek  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
utter  a  word  that  comes  near  a  reproach ;  and 
though  I  know  you  must  be  pained  and  grieved 
by  much  that  has  occurred,  there  is  still,  I  trust, 
cause  for  nothing  but  joy  in  the  tidings  we  have 
heard  of  my  poor  brother's  safety.  In  the  first 
places  my  Lord,  the  papers  which  are  necessary 
to  establish  my  claim  as  heir  to  your  estates  and 
title  in  England  have  not  yet  been  found,  and 
may  never  be  so ;  nor  do  I  at  all  seek  to  de- 
prive my  brother  of  that  to  which  he  has 
through  life  looked  forward.  Were  they  found 
to-morrow,  as  long  as  he  lived  I  should  conceive 
myself  bound  by  the  engagement  which  I  and 
my  uncle  both  entered  into  formerly,  never  to 
make  use  of  those  papers  in  England,  but  to 
employ  them  solely  for  die  establishment  of 
.my  legitimacy    in  France.     No  one    in    this 
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counuy,  bnt  myself^  knows,  or  Bhould  ever  ob- 
tain proof  from  me,  of  the  period  of  my  mo- 
ther's death ;  and  consequendy,  as  that  event 
might  have  taken  place  before  your  marriage 
with  another,  that  second  marriage  will  remain 
valid  in  England,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
I  sav,  that  such  shall  be  the  case  even  should 
the  papers  be  found.  Should  tliey  not  be 
found,  your  own  solemn  declaration,  upon  oath, 
together  with  the  testimony  of  Bertha  here,  a 
born  subject  of  France,  will  be  su£Bcient  fully 
to  establish  my  legitimacy  in  that  country,  and 
to  restore  to  me  my  uncle's  tide  and  estates^ 
which  have  passed  away  to  others.  Such  being 
the  case,  I  say  again,  there  is  no  cause  for  any 
thing  but  joy  in  the  tidings  of  my  brotfaer^a 
safety.  If  you  desire  it  should  be  80»  he  even 
need  never  know  that  you  were  united  to  his 
mother  while  mine  was  still  living.  I  pledge 
myself,  upon  my  honour,  never  to  tell  him,  and 
in  no  respect  to  seek  to  wrest  from  him  the 
estates  or  honours  he  would  have  derived  from 
you.  Shall  it  be  so  ?  " 
The  Earl  gazed  at  him  for  several  momenta^ 
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with  a  coimtefnance  over  which  the  shades  of 
many  passions  came  flitting  like  figures  across 
a  glass.  He  hesitated;  he  doubted;  he  ad-  , 
mired.  But  his  was  not  a  nature  to  remain 
long  in  any  state  of  uncertainty.  Keen,  eager, 
fiery  in  all  his  determinations,  he  strode  at 
once  to  his  object,  and  when  his  resolution  was 
once  taken,  he  could  trample  upon  his  own 
heart  when  it  lay  in  the  way,  as  well  as  upon 
the  hearts  of  others. 

<^  No  ! "  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  in  answer 
to  Langford's  question ;  ^'  no ;  it  shall  not  be  so ! 
I  will  do  justice  even  at  the  last  hour.  I  will 
do  justice,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  may. — No  f 
nobl^  and  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  true  as 
you  have  shown  yourself, — worthy  child  of  her 
that  I  wronged, — true  descendant  of  a  noble 
race,  upon  whose  fame  and  honour  I  brought 
the  first  imputation,  I  will  not  take  advantage 
of  your  too  generous  kindness;  I  will  not 
screen  myself  from  the  consequences  of  what  I 
have  done,  by  withholding  from  him  who  saved 
his  father's  life,  at  the  very  moment  that  father 
was  doing  him  the  grossest  injustice,  the  rank 
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tliat  he  will  honour  nobly,  the  wealth  that  he 
will  rightly  employ.  No ;  though  I  break  my 
o^n  heart  by  what  I  inflict  upon  his,  Edward^ 
when  he  returns,  shall  know  all;  diall  know 
how  well  and  nobly  you  have  acted ;  liow  ill  I 
have  acted  towards  both  ;  and  then  if,  while  you 
forgive  and  sooth,  he  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
lieart  should  curse  the  father  that  has  wronged 
him,  let  him  do  it ; — I  say,  let  him  do  it.** 

Langford  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  surgeon 
interposed,  saying,  <^  Indeed,  Sir,  though  it 
may  be  very  necessary  that  such  important 
matters  as  those  on  which  you  have  been. speak- 
ing should  be  settled  in  some  manner,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  all  discussion  upon 
the  subject  as  short  as  possible;  for,  if  pro- 
longed, the  consequences  must  necessarily  be 
of  the  worst  and  most  serious  nature.** 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prolong  them,**  re- 
plied Langford ;  <*  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  1% 
my  dear  father.  Let  us  take  no  steps  whatso- 
ever, nor  discuss  the  matter  in  any  shape,  till 
your  health  is  returned,  and  then ** 

<^Do  not  deceive  yourself,**  said  the  Earl; 
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"  do  not  deceive  yourself,  my  son.  From  tliis 
bed  I  shall  never  rise  again  !  The  day  is  past ; 
the  night  is  coming.  The  fire  is  burnt  out, 
and  there  lingers  but  a  spark  behind.  The  oil 
in  the  lamp  is  exhausted,  and  though  the  flame 
may  flicker  up  yet  once  or  twic^  it  soon  must 
pass  away  and  be  extinguished.  Henry,  I  feel 
that  I  am  dying !  It  is  not  these  wounds  that 
have  killed  me,  but  the  long  intense  struggles 
of  a  fiery  and  uncontrollable  spirit  have  at 
length  beaten  down  the  bars  of  the  fleshly 
prison  that  once  strongly  confined  it,  and  it  is 
now  ready  to  take  wing  and  fly  to  other  lands. 
We  will  discuss  the  matter,  as  you  say,  no  more ; 
but  my  hours  are  numbered,  and  ere  I  die  I 
must  act  Where  is  that  man  Kinsight,  the 
lawyer  ?  Why  did  he  not  return  to  me  last 
night  ?  Let  him  be  sent  for  instantly,  for  I 
must  take  those  measures,  both  to  place  your 
birth  beyond  all  doubt,  as  far  as  yet  lies  in  my 
power,  and  to  provide  amply  and  nobly  for  the 
son  I  have  wronged.  But,  alas  !  alas ! — have  I 
not  wronged  you  both  ?  you  first,  and  him  last, 
but  both  deeply,   terribly,  equally.     Where,  I 
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wonder,  is  that  la^-yer?  I  wonder  why  he 
came  not  last  night?  " 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  surgeon, 
'^  tliat  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  you,  for  I 
find  that  he  was  very  severely  handled  by  the 
people  yesterday  evening,  in  an  attempt  to 
execute  a  writ  upon  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  so 
that  he  has  lain  insensible  from  yesterday  about 
five  o'clock  till  this  morning,  and  is  not  likely, 
it  would  seem,  to  recover." 

"  Retribution  ! "  said  the  Earl ;  "  retribu- 
tion !  Though  it  sometimes  comes  slowly  it 
is  sure  to  come  at  last,  and  then  comes  al- 
together. This  was  my  doing  too,  though  by 
his  prompting.  However,  be  it  as  it  may, 
retribution  has  fallen  upon  us  both.  —  But 
somebody  told  me  that  after  all  Sir  Walter  was 
arrested  last  night,  and  I  sent  a  release,  that 
he  might  be  set  free." 

"  I  have  found  no  one,"  said  Bertha,  who 
had  remained  standing  behind  ;  ^'  I  have  found 
no  one  to  whom  I  would  trust  so  important  a 
thing. — You  told  me,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Langford,  <^to  give  it  to  nobody  but  one 
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on  whom  I  could  implicitly  rely,  and  I  liave 
thought  over  all  the  persons  I  know  on  earth, — 
over  all  the  persons  I  have  ever  known,  and  can- 
not remember  one  who  deserves  such  a  name." 
"  You  are  bitter,**  said  Langford,  "  but  not 
just,  Bertha.  However,  set  your  mind  at  ease, 
my  dear  father;  Sir  Walter  Herbert  is  at 
liberty,  and  in  this  house,  waiting  anxiously 
to  hear  tidings  of  your  health.  His  daughter 
is  with  him,  too;  and  she  thinks  that  if  you 
would  permit  her  she  could,  by  that  care,  and 
kindness,  and  tenderness  which  are  parts  of 
her  nature,  greatly  soothe  and  comfort  you." 

The  Earl  shook  his  head ;  and  a  smile,  faint 
indeed,  but  still  the  first  that  had  crossed 
his  countenance  for  a  long  time,  hung  upon 
his  lip  during  a  single  instant.  ^'You  are  a 
lover,"  he  said;  "but  nothing  can  soothe  or 
comfort  me  more  in  life,  Henry.  Yet  I  would 
fain  see  Sir  Walter  Herbert.  I  am  in  the 
course  of  atonement,  and  I  must  atone  to 
him,  too,  in  words  as  well  as  deeds." 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  said  the  surgeon,  **  the 
fewer  that  you  see " 
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^<  Sir,  I  will  have  it  so ! "  exdaimed  the  Earl, 
turning  upon  him  with  a  frowDing  brow.  ^  JLet 
me  not  be  tormented  by  opposition  even  at  my 
last  hour !"  and  with  a  firm  and  imperious  voice 
he  directed  Bertha  to  invite  Sir  Walter  and 
his  daughter  to  the  cliamber  where  he  lay. 

They  came  speedily,  and  no  trace  of  any 
feeling  but  that  of  kind  and  generous  com- 
passion was  to  be  seen  upon  the  countenance 
of  Sir  Walter  Herbert  when  he  entered  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  had  inflicted  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety  upon  him. 

The  Earl  gazed  for  a  moment  in  his  face^ 
as  if  to  see  what  expression  it  bore,  in  order  to 
form  his  own  demeanour  by  it ;  and  then  held 
out  his  hand  to  him  frankly.  <^  Sir  Walter," 
he  said,  as  the  old  Knight  advanced  and  took 
it,  ^^  I  have  done  you  wrong;  I  have  acted 
ungenerously  towards  you,  as  well  as  towards 
many  others.     Do  you  forgive  me?** 

"  From  my  heart,"  replied  Sir  Walter 
Herbert ;  <^  but  let  us  not  think  of  any  thing 
that  b  painful,  my  good  Lord.  I  trust  that 
you   have  not  been  seriously  injured   in   the 
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course    of  this    sad    business,   the  detaik  of 
which  I  know  but  imperfectly.*' 

The  Earl  shook  his  head  at  the  expression 
of  such  a  hope,  but  he  made  no  reply  there- 
unto ;  and  merely  demanded,  turning  to  Bertha, 
*^  Where  is  the  paper  ?  " 

When  it  was  put  into  his  hand,  he  continued, 
^<  I  intended  this  to  have  reached  you  early  in 
the  morning.  Sir  Walter.  Take  it  now.  It  is 
but  an  act  of  justice ;  and  any  thing  that  may 
be  considered  wanting  by  your  lawyer  to  put 
it  into  due  form  had  better  be  mentioned  to 
me  soon,  for  I  am  going  a  long  journey.  Sir 
Walter,  and  would  fain  leave  nothing  incom* 
plete  that  I  can  set  to  rights.  Mistress  Alice,^ 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  fair  creature  that 
stood  timidly  a  step  behind,  in  a  scene  so  pain- 
ful and  so  unusual ;  '^  Mistress  Alice,  sweet  lady, 
come  hither,  and  speak  to  an  old  man  ere  he 
dies." 

Alice  approached  quickly  to  his  bed  side, 
and  taking  her  hand  he  gazed  up  in  her  face,  say- 
ing, "  Lady,  to  you  I  have  acted  doubly  ill,  for 
in  my  demeanour  towards  you  lately  I  not  only 
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and  joy,  and  life^  and  expectation,  scenes  of 
sickness,  and  suffering,  and  of  death.  Yet,  if 
you  will,  it  shall  be  so." 

Alice  turned  a  little  pale,  but  still  she 
firmly  pressed  her  request;  while  her  fatlier 
and  her  promised  husband  gazed  upon  her 
with  looks  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  appro- 
bation. ^^  Mistress  Bertha,"  she  said,  after 
again  repeating  her  wish  to  remain ;  ^^  you  will 
let  me  share  your  cares,  and  with  a  litde 
instruction  from  you  I  doubt  not  to  prove 
skilful  in  my  new  employment" 

^^  More  skilful  than  I  am,  lady,"  replied 
Bertha;  ^^for  I  was  never  made  for  soothing 
and  for  tenderness.  I  seek  it  not  myself 
when  sickness  or  when  pain  seizes  on  me,  and 
I  am  not  fitted  to  give  it  to  others.  Neverthe- 
less," she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  you  may 
perhaps  find  a  moment  to  teach  that  dying 
man  to  prepare  for  the  world  to  which  he  is 
speeding.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this 
land,  which  I  once  thought  given  over  to  per- 
dition, to  believe  that  salvation  may  be  found 
by  even  those  who  do  not  believe  all  that  tlie 
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church  ol*  Home  would  have  them.  Seek  • 
moment  to  speak  to  himi  young  lady ;  wtA  m 
moment  to  point  out  to  him  that  all  tbe  earthly 
compensation  he  can  now  make  is  nothiag 
when  compared  with  the  fanlti  he  has  ooaH 
mitted  Tell  him  he  must  find  an  atonement; 
that  he  must  seek  for  an  intercetaor;  and 
show  him  that  that  intercessor  cannot  be 
gained  but  by  full  faith  and  trust  in  Him.*' 

"  I  will,"  replied  Alice.  « Indeed  I  will  lose 
no  opportunity ;"  and  she  kept  her  wmd.  At 
the  reiterated  request  of  the  surgeon,  tbe  duuD- 
ber  was  soon  after  cleared,  while  a  lawyer  was 
sent  for  from  the  county  town  to  supply  the  piaoe 
of  the  Earl's  own  attorney.  No  person  was  left 
in  it  but  one ;  and  the  task  of  sitting  by  the  nek 
man's  side  was  fulfilled  by  Alice  at  her  own 
choice. 

Sir  Walter  went  on  to  the  Manor  Hoose^ 
promising  to  return  ere  night;  and  Lai^^fevd 
sat  in  a  chamber  below,  consulting  with  tiw 
Rector  and  others  concerning  the  best  means 
of  tracing  out  his  lost  brother.  But  ia  ||k 
mean    while    Alice,    watching  by    the  Earl, 
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while  he  strove  ineffectually  to  gain  even  a 
brief  interval  of  sleep,  pondered  in  her  own 
mind  how  she  might  accomplish  the  great 
object  she  had  promised  to  attempt ;  how  she 
might  even  touch  upon  a  subject  from  which, 
but  a  few  moments  before,  when  mentioned  by 
the  Rector,  she  had  seen  the  sick  man  start 
away  with  impetuous  vehemerce,  apparently 
judging  that  all  appeal  to  heaven's  mercy  was 
too  late,  and  determined  not  only  to  brave  fear- 
lessly once  more  death  which  he  had  so  often 
tempted,  but  to  encounter  unshrmkingly  the 
^'  something  after  death  "  which  he  believed  his 
own  acts  to  have  loaded  with  all  the  wrath  of 
Omnipotence. 

After  tossing  for  a  long  time,  however,  with 
great  restlessness  and  apparent  pain,  sleep  fell 
for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  EarPs  eyes ;  and, 
when  it  was  over,  though  it  had  lasted  so  short 
a  time,  he  turned  to  Alice  with  a  smile,  saying, 
"  Oh  how  blessed  a  thing  is  sleep  !  Could 
heaven  itself  be  sweeter  than  slumber  after  rest- 
lessness and  agony  ?*' 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Alice,  "  I  should  think  so; 
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for  liere,  rest  requires  labour,  or  fatigue,  or 
jKiin  to  make  it  sweet;  there  the  enjoyment 
must  be  pure  and  self-existing,  requiring  no 
contrast.  However,  we  know  little  of  such  sub- 
jects. God  grant  that  we  may  all  know  such  a 
state  hereafter." 

The  Earl  gazed  thoughtfully  in  her  face  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  said,  "  Alice,  do  you 
think  that  those  who  meet  in  the  same  place 
hereafter  will  each  know  the  other  ?  " 

"  Oh  doubt  it  not ! "  cried  Alice  eagerly  ; 
"  doubt  it  not !  It  were  sin  to  doubt  it.  Heaven 
could  not  be  heaven  without  those  we  love." 

"  Then,  Alice,"  cried  the  Earl,  with  his  brow 
darkening  and  his  eye  straining  upon  her, — 
*'  then,  Alice,  what  would  it  be  to  meet — with 
all  one's  crimes  laid  bare  — a  long,  long  train  of 
those  we  have  injured  or  oppressed ;  the  slighted, 
the  broken-hearted,  the  wronged,  the  insulted, 
the  slain !  Could  hell  itself  be  worse  than 
that?" 

"  But,"  said  Alice  eagerly, — "  but  to  those 
whom  God  has  pardoned  who  shall  impute 
wrong  ?  " 
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The  Earl  started  up,  and  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  grasped  her  hand  ^^Is  there,  Alice," 
he  cried, — *'  is  there  pardon  for  such  as  me  ?  '* 

"  There  is  pardon,"  she  replied,  "  for  every 
sinner  that  repents  and  puts  his  trust  in  Him 
who  alone  can  save.  Such  were  His  own  words ; 
and  oh  let  me  beseech  you,"  she  cried,  and  she 
cast  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  his  bed, — 
^'  let  me  entreat  you  to  hear  them.  I  am  young, 
unlearned,  inexperienced,  but  yet  His  words 
need  no  learning  to  expound ;  His  doctrine  is 
clear;  His  promises  are  addressed  to  the  spirits 
of  every  one.  Oh  hear  them,  my  Lord ;  hear 
them,  for  my  sake,  for  Henry's  sake,  hear 
them ! '' 

"  I  will,"  answered  the  Earl,  sinking  back 
upon  the  pillows.  ^^  From  your  lips,  Alices  I 
will ;  but  not  from  his  who  gives  them  forth  by 
rote.  Speak,  Alice;  speak,  my  child,  and  I 
will  listen.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  now  know, 
and  to  know  that  much,  I  feel,  is  something 
already  done.  It  is,  that  never  man  yet  lived 
who  had  greater  need  of  intercession  than  myself. 
Speak  to  nie  then ; — read  tome  then;  and  though 
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I  promise  noUiing  farther,  though  I  say  not  that 
I  will  liave  faith,  though  I  say  not  that  I  will 
hope,  yet  I  will  listen  to  every  wonL" 

He  did  listen  to  her  when  he  would  have 
listened  to  no  one  else,  while  she,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  timid  earnestness,  went  on  in 
her  new  task.  How  she  fulfilled  it  we  need 
not  dwell  upon.  What  was  the  eflfect  cannot 
be  told,  for  the  flarl  made  neither  comment 
nor  reply;  but  when  the  door  opened,  and 
they  announced  that  the  lawyer  Evelyn  bad 
arrived,  he  pressed  Alice's  hand  affectionately 
in  his,  and  said,  ^^  I  thank  you,  Alice ;  from  my 
heart  and  soul,  I  thank  you." 
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CHAFFER  V. 


"  Good  news,  Master  Justice  !  good  news  ! " 
said  John  Bolland,  entering  the  room  of  the 
small  inn,  where  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  sat  sip- 
ping a  bowl  of  fragrant  punch  with  his  two 
brother  magistrates,  about  two  days  after  we 
last  left  him ;  "  I  have  found  out  our  man, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  good  courage  and 
plenty  of  people  to  take  hiin  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  gang." 

"  Sit  down,  Master  Bolland ;  sit  down,  and 
take  a  ladleful,"  replied  Justice  Whisder.  "  By 
jour  leave,  Sir  Matthew ;  by  your  leave.  Now, 
Master  Bolland,  now  t<.'lL  us  all  the  facts.  To 
speak  trutl),  I  am  in  no  condition  exactly  to 
move  far  to-niglit,  though  I  have  courage 
enough  to  take  the  great  prince  of  thieves  him- 
self, were  it  needful ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
feeling  about  my  knees  which  speaks  u  too 
great  pliancy.  This  punch  is  potent.  Sir  Mat- 
thew ;  very  potent ;  but  the  upper  stoiy  is  quite 
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clear.      So   pray.    Master  Bolland,   sip,    and 
recite." 

"  Why  I  have  but  little  to  say,  Worshipful,'*  said 
BoUand,  who  saw  that  the  punch  evidently  had 
produced  a  not  unfrequent  effect  upon  all  three. 
**  The  only  matter  is,  I  have  found  out  where 
this  worthy  Captain  Gray  and  his  band  have 
housed  themselves ;   that  is  all/* 

**And  where  may  that  be?**  demanded 
Mr.  Whistler.  Pmy  where  may  that  be,  my 
dear  Holland  ?  " 

"  Why  over  the  hills,  beyond  Badeley,'*  re- 
plied the  officer ;  "  but  the  further  particulars 
I  will  keep  till  to-morrow,  as  you  cannot  set 
out  to-night ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  every 
moment  lost  is  likely  to  lose  us  our  man.  He*ll 
not  stay  there  long,  depend  on  it  They'll  be 
just  like  a  covey  of  partridges  at  sunset,  flitting 
about  from  place  to  place  before  any  one  can 
come  near  them." 

"But  tell  me  all  the  particulars,*'  cried 
Justice  Whisder;  "for  if  need  be  I  will  go  thw 
minute." 

"And    so  will   I,"    shouted   Sir   Matthew 
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Scrope,  who  in  his  cups  grew  mighty  valiant. 
'*  Aiidsowill  I,  I  swear  I" 

Sir  Tliomas  Waller  had  proceeded  a  step 
beyond  the  other  two,  and  he  could  only  stare. 
But  even  the  proposal  oj*  Sir  Matthew  was 
more  than  suited  the  purposes  of  John  Bol- 
land  and  hia  friend  Mister  Justice  Whistler, 
who  had  agreed  long  before  to  share  the  proAts 
of  the  matter,  which  were  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable, between  them.  Each  hoped,  also,  to 
gain  a  certain  share  of  honour  and  credit  by 
the  joint  management  of  the  atfur,  which 
honour  and  credit  were  somewhat  necessary  to 
both  to  lacker  over  certain  flaws  in  their  repu- 
tation which  were  becoming  rather  too  ap- 
parent. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  paradox,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  was  as  sober  when 
he  was  tipsy  as  when  he  was  not,  but  such  was 
the  case  with  all  the  upper  man ;  the  drunken- 
ness began  at  the  knees  with  him,  and  went 
downwards,  leaving  the  brain  quite  as  clear 
and  shrewd  as  usual,  with  the  only  difference 
that  the  marmcr  was  a  little  more  jocular, — tlie 
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pomposity  somewhat  higher  flavoured.  On  the 
present  occasion,  one  glance  from  the  eye  of 
UoUand  towards  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  reminded 
the  London  justice  of  their  arrangements,  and 
he  instantly  changed  his  tone. 

"No,  no.  Sir  Matthew;*  we  cannot  go  to- 
night," he  said.  "  We  will  hear  whatBolland 
has  to  say  ;  we  will  ponder  on  it  on  our  pillows, 
and  act  to-morrow.  Let  me  help  you,  Sir 
Mattliew.  Generous  punch  never  yet  did 
any  man  harm  but  a  flincher.  Sir  Thoma% 
your  glass  is  empty.  Master  Bollaud  join  us. 
You  see  I  do  not  spare  myself;"  and  he  filled 
himself  out  a  ladleful,  nodding  to  Sir  Matthew 
Scrope,  and  drinking  to  the  health  of  his  fair 
niece. 

The  additional  burden  thus  poured  upon 
the  mental  faculties  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller 
was  quite  sufficient  to  send  him  quietly  under 
the  table  ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  who  like- 
wise did  justice  to  his  glass,  was  reduced  to 
that  state  at  which  eloquence,  however  unruly, 
finds  utterance  difficult.  Mr.  Justice  Whistler, 
perceiving  in  a  few  minutes  the  effect  which 
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the  last  cup  liatl  produccti,  nodded  to  Bolland, 
and  said  in  a  half  whisper,  "  Now  for  his  night- 
cap ! — Perhaps,  Sir  Matthew,"he  added,  looking; 
at  the  Knight  with  a  compassionating  air ;  *'  per^ 
haps  we  had  better  not  drink  any  more,  though 
the  bow]  is  not  yet  empty.  I  am  not  at  all 
drunk  myself,  though  I  fear  for  your  head  to- 
morrow. Sir  Matthew.  I  thought  you  had 
been  stronger  men  in  these  parts.  Why  with 
the  help  of  Master  Bolland  we  have  not  finished 
the " 

"Sir,  Sir,"  hiccupped  Sir  Matthew  Scrope, 
"  I  am  no  more  drunk  than  you  are.  I  can 
take  another  glass  very  well.  Ay,  two.  We  will 
never  leave  the  bowl  unfinished." 

Mr.  Justice  Whistler  might  perhaps,  upon 
another  occasion,  have  found  some  degree  of 
pleasure  in  prolonging  the  yearnings  of  Sir 
Matthew  Scrope  for  the  liquor  of  his  heart,  for 
all  the  minor  sorte  of  tormenting  were  generally 
sweet  pastime  to  him,  but  at  present  he  was 
too  deeply  interested  to  pursue  any  thing  but 
the  straightforward  course;  and  when  he  saw 
that    opposition    had    stiflicieiitly  roused    the 
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drunken  energies  of  his  fellow  magistrate,  he 
suffered  him  to  drink  his  punch  in  peace,  and 
fall  back  into  his  chair  in  the  soft  embraces  of 
the  son  of  Liethe. 

No  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than 
he  looked  upon  Bolland  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  He  had  himself,  indeed,  in  no  degree 
flinched  from  the  potations  he  had  inflicted 
upon  his  two  fellow-magistrates,  but  he  was 
very  well  aware  of  his  own  calibre,  foresaw 
the  result,  and  knew  the  remedy.  A  slight  ad- 
ditional weakness  of  the  knees  was  all  that  he 
had  to  anticipate ;  and  though  he  felt  morally 
certain  that,  if  he  rose  from  tlic  table  and 
attempted  to  make  his  exit  by  the  door,  it 
would  cost  him  Ave  or  six  efforts  before  lie 
could  shoot  the  arch,  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  tliere  were  restorative  means  to  give  back 
vigour  to  the  sinews  of  his  lower  man,  and  to 
enable  liis  whole  body  to  recover  tliat  just 
equilibrium  of  which  the  potent  punch  had 
deprived  it 

<<  Holland,''  he  said^   <^  Bolland,  I'm  in  no 
condition  for  riding  just  yet,  but  half  an  hour 
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will  set  the  whole  matter  to  rights.  Have 
these  two  clods  carried  home,  and  make  pretty 
Sally  the  black-e)-ed  barmaid  bring  me  a  large 
basil)  and  a  ewer  of  water.  Then  quietly 
steel  into  the  kitchen,  and  tell  the  cook  to  do 
rae  a  good  rump  steak,  and  bring  it  in  piping 
hot,  with  some  sliced  onions.  I  dar'nt  move 
from  the  table  myself;  for  mdess  I  were  cautious, 
cautious, — cautious,  Master  Bolland,  I  should 
be  at  my  full  length  oa  the  floor  in  a  minute." 

Bolland  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  as  in  those 
days  there  were  attached,  as  indispensable  ap> 
pendages  to  the  inn  of  every  county  town, — 
especially  if  a  club  of  magistrates  held  its 
meetings  diereat, — certain  sturdy  fellows  both 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  away  the  bodies  of 
such  as  fell  in  their  contest  with  good  liquor, 
three  or  four  personages  were  soon  found  to 
bear  Off  Sir  Matthew  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas 
Waller  to  their  respective  homes.  Betty  also 
soon  appeared  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  as  the 
magistrate  had  directed;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  taking  off  his  wig,  caused  a  deluge  of 
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the  pure  cold  eleinent  to  be  poured  over  his 
naked  head,  which  bent  humbly  before  the 
hand  of  the  practised  barmaid. 

When  his  face  was  well  dried,  and  the  wig  re- 
placed, he  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Bolland,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  errand,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  saying,  ^^  I  think  I  could  do  it  now, 
Bolland.  I  think  I  could  do  it  now  !  But  I 
won't  try  till  I  have  put  the  beef  steak  upon 
the  top  of  the  punch.  In  the  mean  time  give 
me  the  whole  particulars  of  this  grand  discovery 
you  have  made.  Where  is  this  man  to  be 
found,  and  how  have  you  found  him  out  ?  for 
we  must  be  sure  of  what  we  are  about  before 
wo  stir  an  inch." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  am  quite  sure,"  an- 
swered Bolland ;  "  for  I  had  it  this  very  morn- 
ing from  a  sheep-drover  whom  I  met  just  under 
the  hills  on  this  side,  and  who  gave  me  a  long 
account  of  this  strange  gentleman  coming  with 
half  a  dozen  or  more  men,  and  taking  the  sheep- 
farm  that  he  described,  without  inquiring  into 
any  thing,  as  another  man  would  have  done. 
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I  asked  him  if  he  had  seem  this  strange  goitle- 
man.  He  aaid,  *  Oh  dear,  yea ;  twice,  walking 
about  the  bills  in  a  melancholy  kind  of  way, 
with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  cheat'  And 
then  the  fellow  went  on,  and  painted  him  like  a 
picture.  I  got  the  whole  account  of  the  place 
exactly  too,  so  that  when  we  get  to  the  little 
town  of  Badeley  I  can  lead  you  at  once  to  the 
SpOL" 

"  How  far  is  it,  Bolland  ? "  demanded  Mr. 
Justice  Whistler. 

"Some  fifty-five  miles,  I  hear,"  replied  the 
officer;  and  thereupon  the  justice  shook  his 
head,  exclaiming,  "  Too  far  for  one  night's 
ride.  Too  &r ;  too  far.  It  would  make  my 
old  bones  ache." 

"  I  did  not  know  your  worship  had  any 
bones,"  was  the  quaint  reply.  "  However,  it  is 
too  far  for  me  either,  for  I  hare  ridden  nearly 
forty  miles  myself  this  morning,  and  I  am 
neither  a  post  nor  a  post  boy." 

While  they  were  yet  discussing  the  matter,  a 
savoury  odour  was  smelt  even  through  the 
double  doors  of  the  club-room,  and  Mr.  Justice 


Whistler  interrupted  BoUand'a  eloquence  bjr 
exclaiming,  *'  Ha  !  Here  comes  the  rump 
steak.  It  will  set  all  things  to  rights  presently ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  you  go  and  get  two  strong 
horses  ready.  Find  out  what  constables  yon 
can  rely  upon  for  a  long  joamey,  and  have 
every  thing  prepared  for  our  departure." 

To  the  few  questions  which  Bolland  now 
asked  he  gave  the  clearest  and  moat  precise 
answers ;  and  when  the  worthy  officer  returned, 
after  fulfilling  his  mission,  he  found  the  diah 
which  had  contained  tlie  heef  steaks  void  of 
its  contents,  and  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  walldi^ 
up  and  down  the  room  as  steadily  as  ever. 

"  I  have  only  got  two  constables,"  he  said, 
"  who  were  willing  to  go ;  all  the  rest  w«>e 
either  drunk,  or  in  bed,  or  did  not  like  the  job^ 
and  woidd  have  run  away  and  left  us  at  the 
bounds  of  the  county." 

V  Two  are  quite  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Ju*> 
tice  Whistler.  "  We  can  get  plenty  more  at 
tbe  nearest  town.  These  people  here  are  aU 
in  a  fit  of  fright  at  the  strange  doings  that 
have  been  taking  place  near  them.  Better  have 
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•oms  follu  that  are  ignorant  of  the  whole  buii* 
nem.  Now  I'm  your  man,  Master  Bolland. 
Are  the  horses  ready  ?" 

Bolland  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  but 
before  he  followed  the  justice  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn  he  swallowed  what  remained  of 
the  bowl  of  poach,  thinking  that  such  encou- 
TRgement  was  well  adapted  to  a  long  cold  ride 
and  a  dangerous  enterprise. 

Mr.  Justice  Whistler  now  consulted  gravely 
with  Bolland  in  regard  to  the  road ;  and,  taking 
one  of  the  constables  for  their  guide,  they 
determined  to  proceed  about  thirty  miles  that 
night,  and  accomplish  the  rest  upon  the  follow- 
ing day.  They  were  however  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  distance^  At>  the  end  of  thirty 
miles  they  found  no  town  nor  place  of  repose  of 
any  kind,  and  they  were  consequently  obliged  to 
ride  on  till  they  got  on  the  first  soft  slopes  of  those 
wild  hills  which  we  have  elsewhere  described. 

Mr.  Justice  Whisder  began  to  grumble 
seriously  at  the  length  of  way ;  Bolland  de- 
clared that  he  was  nearly  knocked  up;  and 
one  of  the  constables  avowed  that  he  saw  the 
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grey  Streaks  of  the  morning  resting  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  which  would  serve  at  least  to 
show  ihem  their  way ;  for  they  were  at  this 
time  immured  in  the  darkness  of  high  hedges, 
and  narrow  wooded  lanes.  At  that  moment, 
however,  a  loud  voice  before  them  called, 
"  Stop  1 "  and  Bolland  at  once  recognizing  the 
voice  of  Franklin  Gray,  turned  his  horse's  head 
and  galloped  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go. 

The  rest  would  most  likely  have  followed  his 
example  had  not  the  same  voice  vociferated, 
"  Stop  them  ther^  Harvey  !  Do  not  let  them 
go  ! "  and  four  or  five  men  leaping  their  horses 
over  the  hedge,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler  and  the  constahles,  while  one  of  the 
number  fired  a  pistol  down  the  lane  at^er  the 
retreating  figure  of  Bolland,  which  was  followed 
by  a  sharp  sudden  cry.  But  the  horse's  steps 
were  still  heard  galloping  onward. 

The  flash  of  the  pistol  had  afforded  sufficient 
light,  however,  to  show  Mr.  Justice  Whistler 
that  resbtance  was  vain,  though  to  say  sooth  he 
was  a  courageous  and  determined  man,  and 
would  have  made  it  gallantly  if  there  had  been 
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even  a  hope  of  euccess.  Such  not  being  the 
case,  however,  he  detennined  rapidly  what  to 
do,  but  determined,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
upon  wrong  grounds. 

Remembering  nothing  but  the  awe  with 
which  hb  name  and  presence  inspired  the  petty 
plunderers  of  the  metropolis,  he  resolved  to 
announce  himself  and  all  his  terrors  in  good  set 
form,  and  to  endeavour  to  frighten  those  who 
stopped  him,  from  their  purpose.  In  the  mean 
while,  however,  the  leader  of  the  parly  threw 
back  the  sliade  of  a  dark  lantern,  and  poured 
the  light  tliereof  full  upon  the  justice  and  his 
followers,  and  he  demanded,  "  What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour  ?  What  is  your  name 
and  errand  ?  " 

"Let  me  pass  in  the  King's  name,  I  conw 
moiid  you,"  said  the  justice.  "  My  name  is 
Whistler,  and  I  am  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  for ." 

"  Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  are  you  ?* 
replied  the  other;  "  Worthy  Mr.  Justice,  who 
arc  those  two  men  behind  you  ?  They  seem 
not  of  your  own  condition." 
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**  We  are  only  two  poor  constables  from  the 

town  of ,"  replied  the  men,  choosing  to 

speak  for  themselves,  and  in  a  humbler  tone 
than  that  which  the  justice  had  thought  fit  to 
use.  "  We  are  two  hard  working  men,  with 
small  families,  and  are  forced  to  do  our  duty.** 

"These  are  not  any  of  those  we  sought,** 
said  Franklin  Gray  to  one  of  his  followers. 
"  Let  these  two  poor  fellows  go ;  but  strip  me 
tliis  justice  here  to  his  skin.  Take  every  sous 
he  has  in  his  pocket,  and  then  tie  him  to  a  tree, 
and  give  him  a  hundred  lashes  with  the  Stirmp 
leather  as  hard  as  you  can  lay  it  on.  I  will  not 
take  his  life,  though  I  should  like  to  give  him 
only  one  lash  for  every  false  and  villanous  act 
he  has  committed, —  for  every  innocent  man 
he  has  sent  to  prison,  to  the  stocks,  the  pillory, 
or  the  parish  beadle.  One  lash  for  each,  how- 
ever, wt>uld  cut  him  to  pieces ;  so  give  him  a 
hundred,  and  let  him  go." 

The  commands  thus  issued  were  punctually 
obeyed ;  and  Vhile  the  justice  shouted  loudly 
under  the  infliction,  which  was  administered  in 
the  neighbouring  field,  Franklin  Gray  went  on 
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addresaing  the  man  Harvey,  sometimes  com- 
menttng  upoa  what  was  going  on  near,  some- 
times  speaking  of  other  subjects. 

"  They  know  we  are  on  the  look-out,"  he 
said ;  "  and  tliey  will  not  stir,  so  long  as  that 
is  the  case. — Hnw  the  beast  roars  I— Yet  you 
say  they  must  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  you 
trared  their  footsteps  clearly. — Those  fellows 
love  flaying  a  justice  to  their  heart.  J  can 
hear  tlie  lashes  they  give  him  even  here. — But 
we  had  better  ride  home  now,  and  change  our 
quarters  soon.  —  There,  there ;  that  will  do. 
There,  my  men,  stop.  You  will  kill  him,  jf 
you  don't  mind.  Put  his  vest  upon  his  fitt 
back,  turn  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  send 
him  cantering  down  the  lane." 

Every  tittle  of  Franklin  Gray's  commands 
were  executed  to  the  letter ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  still  writhing  with  the  pain  of  tlie 
stripes  he  had  received,  was  partly  clothed  ouce 
more,  and  set  upon  his  beast  again.  His  face, 
however,  was  turned  in  the  contrary  directioa 
to  that  which  it  usually  assumed  in  relation  to 
tlte  animal  that  bore  him  ;  and  his  feet  being 
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thrust  through  the  stirrups,  a  few  smart  blows 
were  added  to  send  the  charger  off*.  Happily 
for  the  preservation  of  the  justice's  eqailibrium 
the  horse  was  weary,  and,  even  in  its  most  frisky 
moods,  was  a  quiet  good  sort  of  beast;  so 
that,  after  having  jolted  him  in  a  hard  trot  for 
about  three  hundred  yards,  it  began  to  slacken 
its  pace,  gradually  dropped  into  a  walk,  and 
finally  stopped  to  crop  a  scanty  breakfast  from 
the  herbage  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Justice  Whistler  did  not  neglect  to  seise 
such  an  opportunity,  and  carefully  descending 
for  in  his  bruised  condition  every  step  was  pain* 
ful,  he  remounted  according  to  the  usual  mode, 
and,  with  a  somewhat  splenetic  jerk  of  the  bridle^ 
made  his  beast  abandon  its  poor  meal,  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  road  before  it  That  road,  indeed, 
was  as  unpromising  to  a  man  in  his  condition  as 
any  road  could  be ;  for  his  first  necessity  was 
now  repose  and  food,  and  as  it  was  the  very  way 
by  which  he  had  come^  no  one  could  be  more 
certain  than  himself  that  there  was  no  house, 
village^  or  any  thing  in  its  course  for  at  least 
ten  miles.     When  he  had  gone  about  one,  howw 


ever,  the  aperture  of  a  small  country  road  was 
seen  upon  the  left,  leading  away  over  a  low 
hill ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  paused,  and  gased 
and  pondered. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  had  now  fled, 
the  dull  streaks  over  the  eastern  hills  had 
changed  into  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  clear 
cool  fresh  light  of  morning  was  spreading 
over  the  whole  prospect  The  hills  rose  up 
and  shone  in  the  coming  beams;  but  a  faint 
grey  mist  lay  over  the  lower  grounds,  marking 
out  each  wooded  slope,  each  wave  in  the  fields, 
and  each  hedgerow,  in  long-defined  lines  across 
the  view.  The  hill  over  which  the  country 
road  that  now  attracted  the  errant  justice's 
attention  ran  was,  as  he  sagely  judged,  fully 
high  enough  to  conceal  a  f&rm,  a  village,  a 
town, —  nay,  a  city  itself,  should  need  be — on 
the  other  side;  and  along  the  sandy  road  itself 
were  to  be  traced  various  marks  of  cart  wheels 
of  no  very  remote  date,  and  the  prints  of  horses' 
hoo&  more  recent  still. 

Such  a  sight  was  wonderfully  cheering  to  the 
justice,  who  instantly  turned  bis  horse's  head  up 
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the  iane,  and  ptmned  it  penereringly,  though 
the  high  and  manifold  trees  inwhidi  it  embow- 
ered itself  soon  cut  off  all  farther  prospect.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour's  ridiog  had  not  vet  brought 
him  to  any  thing  like  a  house;  but  the  joyfiil 
sound  of  some  one  irfaistling  brokeo  snatches  of  a 
favourite  Tillage  song  set  bis  heart  at  rest. 
The  crack  of  a  whip,  too,  and  the  rattle  and 
clatter  of  harness  were  soon  heard ;  when  lo ! 
the  road  suddenly  turned  to  the  left  itnmd  a 
steep  bank ;  and  a  little  village  green,  with  its 
[mnd  affording  much  matutinal  enjoyment  lo  a 
party  of  docks,  and  its  clump  of  tall  elmi^  ready 
to  gire  shade  when  the  sun  rose  high,  presented 
itielf  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Justice  Whisder,  as  one 
of  the  pleaaantest  sights  he  had  ever  seen. 

To  the  right  was  a  small  farm-house^  from 
which  probably  proceeded  the  sounds  of  early 
labour,  which  had  given  the  scourged  magistrate 
encouragement  on  his  way ;  but  exactly  before 
him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  green,  appeared 
the  grey  village  church,  with  its  yews  and  its 
little  enclosure  where  rested  the  dead  of  many 
a  gone  year;  and,  what  was  more  to  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  justice,  a  neat  and  rather  large  white 
bouse,  in  a  pretty  garden  enclosed  by  low  walb^ 
which  were  checkered  with  flints,  and  guarded 
by  broken  bottles  from  the  predatory  feet  of 
apple-loving  boys. 

The  justice  at  first  tliought  it  was  too  good 
a  house  for  the  parsonage ;  but  seeing  no  other 
abode  of  the  kind  near  the  church,  and  look- 
ing at  the  air  of  comfort  and  wealtli  about 
the  village  itself,  he  judged  that  it  must  ii^ 
deed  be  the  dwelling  of  aome  rector  well  to 
do,  and  therefore  straightway  he  rode  up  to 
the  gate  to  make  liis  piteous  case  known. 
Those  were  hospitable  days,  and  such  circun^ 
stances  as  his,  he  well  knew,  would  find  instant 
compassion  and  relief;  but,  as  the  occasion. was 
urgent,  it  was  no  slight  satisfaction  to  him  to 
see  the  gates  into  a  stable-yard  already  open, 
horses  in  the  court  bearing  signs  of  having 
come  from  far,  and  one  regular  domestic,  with 
one  personage,  Iialf  groom  half  plough-boy, 
busily  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  stable. 

"  Why,  here's  another.  Bill !"  cried  the  rus- 
tic Bs  the  justice  approached.  "  I  think  it  rains 
strays  jitst  now." 
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To  ihe  inquiries  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler 
tlie  servant  relied  that  the  house  was  the  rec- 
tory of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sandon, — that  the 
Hector  was  up,  and  talking  in  the  parlour  with 
two  gentlemen  just  arrived.  A  second  glance 
at  the  horses  confirmed  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  in 
tlie  opinion  which  he  had  at  first  entertiuned, 
that  they  had  been  his  companions  on  the  road 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  and  on 
being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  rector, 
he  found  him  listening  to  the  two  constabW 
tale  of  woe. 

Tlie  Rector  was  a  quick,  sharp-nosed,  reddish- 
faced  gentleman,  extremely  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  yet  active,  vigilant,  shrewd,  in- 
quiring, the  good  things  of  life  having  had  no 
effect  in  producing  sloth  or  indulgence.  He 
was  a  worthy  man  in  the  main,  more  charitaUe 
both  in  thought  and  deed  than  he  suffered  him- 
self to  appear,  and  not  by  many  d^rees  so 
avaricious  as  some  of  his  refractory  parishionera 
wished  to  prove.  He  was  up  early,  to  bed 
late;  took  great  care  of  his  farm  and  of  hia 
flock ;  spared  no  one's  vices  or  follies  in  the 
pulpit,  and  required  that  bis  dues  should  be 
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paid,  if  not  rigorously,  at  least  exactly,  dis- 
pensing tliat  money  for  the  benefit  of  one  de- 
serving part  of  his  flock  which  he  derived  from 
another. 

On  seeing  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Justice 
Whisder  clad  simply  in  his  vest,  and  that 
not  very  well  buttoned  over  his  protuberant 
stomach,  the  Itector  stared  for  a  single  in- 
stant in  silence ;  but  the  next  moment,  though 
he  could  not  repress  a  slight  smile  which  came 
upon  his  lip  at  such  a  strange  apparition,  he 
resumed  his  courtesy,  and,  advancing  towards 
tlie  stranger,  said,  "  I  presume  I  have  tlie 
honour  of  seeing  Justice  Whbder ;  at  least  so 
the  account  of  these  good  men  leads  me  to 
iniagine ;  and  most  happy  am  I  to  see  him  alive 
and  well,  for,  knowing  the  desperate  character 
of  the  men  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  I 
was  apprehensive  of  the  result." 

"Alive,  Sir,  alive;"  said  the  magistrate, 
impatiently,  "  but  not  well, —  by  no  meant 
well :  half  flayed,  scarified,  basted  with  stircup 
leathers  till  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  skin  on 
my  back  without  a  wound,  nor  a  bone  in  my 
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faodv  that  does  not  aebe.  I  bare  oooie.  Sir,  to 
claim  your  boq>itality, — to  sed^  a  few  hoim 
repose^ — to  obtain  some  refireshmeot,  and  to 
get  some  soft  ^ypliances  to  mj  bade;  after 
whidiy  God  willing,  I  will  raise  the  hue  and 
cry  througfa  the  country,  and  tuck  that  iUlow 
up  as  high  as  Haman,  or  my  namc^s  not 
WTiistler." 

*^You  shall  hare  all  that  my  poor  house 
affi>rds  to  make  you  eomfbrtable^"  replied  the 
Rector ;  ^*  and  after  you  are  refteshed,  peiiiapa 
I  may  be  able  and  ready,  more  than  you  expect^ 
to  aid  in  your  very  laudable  design  of  ridding 
the  country  of  the  band  of  ruflians  iriiich  baa 
lately  taken  up  its  quarters  upon  the  veige  of 
these  two  counties.** 

^  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it ;  I  am  pleased  to 
hearit,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Justice  Whistler ;  ^but 
just  now  my  back  aches  so  portentously,  I  am 
so  wearied  and  so  hungry,  that  I  can  think  of 
little  but  a  flagon  of  mulled  ale  and  a  toast, 
a  soft  bed,  and  four  or  five  hand-breadths  of 
old  linen  to  my  back." 

<<  All  that  you  shall  have^  Sir,**  replied  the 
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Rector ;  and,  though  there  waa  Just  tlmt  degree 
of  pain  in  the  countenance  and  the  whole 
movements  of  the  justice  which  excites  one 
almost  as  much  to  merriment  as  to  compassion, 
the  worthy  clergyman  kept  his  countenance 
very  well,  and  with  kindness  and  alacrity  or- 
dered every  tiling  that  was  necessary  for  making 
the  suffering  man  more  comfortable.  The 
mulled  ale  and  the  toast  were  brought,  and  a 
small  cup  of  metheglin  was  superadded  to  give 
the  whole  consistency,  as  the  magistrate  ob- 
served. After  that  the  broad  magisterial  back 
was  dressed  by  a  staid  but  not  unskilful  house- 
keeper ;  and,  tucked  up  in  a  comfortable  bed, 
Mr.  Justice  Whistler  soon  forgot  in  the  amia 
of  slumber  the  woes  and  the  adventures  of  the 
preceding  night 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'".'    i :. 


While  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  and  his  ooUeaguM  ^ 
had    been  proceeding  in   their  examination^' 
and  the  events  we  have  just  narrated  had  been^' 
taking  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coimtry^ 
the  days  and  nights  in    the  litde  village  of 
Danemore  had   been  spent  in  the  slow  and> 
wearing  anxieties  of  watching  the  progress  of  - 
sickness  towards  death.      Alice    Herbert   re- 
mained almost  constantly  with  the  Earl  at  his 
own    earnest   wish,    and  Sir  Walter  Herbert^  * 
coming  over  from  the  Manor  House  early  every- 
day, spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with ' 
Langford,  in  all  those  various  occupations  of 
which  the  circumstances  in   which  they  both  - 
stood  furnished  an  abundance  to  fill  up  the  • 
time. 

It  will  be  needless  for  us,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  those  occupations ;  for  the  examination  • 
into  the  ruined  part  of  Danemore  Oastle,  the 
burial    of   the    remains    of    those   who    had 
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peritbed  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  the  precau- 
tion! taken  by  the  lav  to  ascertain  the  cauaea 
of  the  death  of  each,  and  the  foolish  verdict, 
given  by  ignorant  jurymen  as  the  result  of 
their  investigations,  would  afford  but  little 
pleasure  or  instruction  either.  There  are 
other  scenes  before  us  j  scenes  equally  painful 
and  striking,  if  the  pen  could  but  do  justice  to 
the  finer  and  more  minute  as  it  can  to  the 
deeper  and  more  striking  traiu  of  human 
character. 

The  Earl  of  Danemore  lay  upon  his  bed  of 
aickneis,  and  hour  by  hour  showed  as  it  went 
by  that  it  would  be  the  bed  of  death  also.  It 
was  not}  indeed,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
for  no  vital  part  in  all  his  frame  had  been 
touched;  but  he  received  those  wounds,  not 
only  as  an  old  man  in  whom  the  loss  even  of 
«  portion  of  that  strange  red.  current  that  flows 
witliin  our  veins  dispensing  life  and  vigour,  is 
not  easily  restored, — he  received  them  also  as 
on  one  whom  strong  and  ungovernable  passions 
had  already  wrought  most  powerfully,  and  on 
whom  also  the  same  intensity  of  feeling  was  still 
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destined  to  work,  though  excited  by  bettei 
cauaesy  and  a  better  purpose.  Weakened  hj 
great  loss  of  blood,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
excitement,  but  little  was  wanting  to  bring  fever 
in  the  train  of  corporeal  injury ;  and  the  ener- 
getic eagerness  with  which  he  applied  his  mind 
to  every  thing  connected  with  Henry  Langford, 
onlv  ser>'ed  to  increase  his  irritability,  rather 
than  to  lead  his  mind  to  calmer  and  more 
tranquillizing  subjects.  He  felt  that  his  dayi 
on  earth  were  numbered :  and  that  feeling 
bcCTt  in  him  an  anxiety  and  a  thirst  to  make 
up  for  the  evils  he  had  inflicted,  which  tended 
to  shorten  those  few  hours  that  remained  to 
him. 

The  difficult  and  painful  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  also ;  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
one  child  to  another;  the  struggle  to  do  justice 
to  one  for  whom  he  felt  deep  gratitude  and 
esteem,  when  opposed  by  the  claims  of  old 
affection  and  long-nourished  tenderness;  the 
knowledge  that  disgrace  would  &11  upon  hit 
name,  and,  like  the  yellow  lichen  on  a  toml^ 
stone,  would  live  and  flourisli,  and  render  in- 
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distinct  ereiy  record  of  his  liPe,  wben  all  below 
had  mouldered  away  into  duet;  all  joined  to- 
gether to  make  him  fee)  most  poignantly  and 
bitterly  that  the  last  dark  hour  of  life,  when  the 
bright  aun  that  has  lighted  us  through  the 
morning  of  our  youth  and  the  mid-day  of  our 
manhood,  and  eren  shone  warmly  on  the  eren- 
iog  of  our  decline,  has  gone  down  behind  the 
horizon,  leaving  but  a  few  faint  rays  in  the 
sky  behind,  is  not  the  time  to  seek  our  way 
back  into  tlie  right  path  which  we  have  aban- 
doned in  the  splendid  noon  of  our  existence; 
and  that  even  if  we  do  regain  it  at  last,  it  must 
be  by- plunging  into  the  thorns  and  briers  of 
grief,  regret,  and  remorse,  without  hesitation, 
though  with  difficulty  and  agony  itself. 

It  was  not  that  even  in  those  last  hours  of 
his  life  the  Earl  of  Danemore  looked  upon 
death  with  any  feeling  of  terror.  Such  sen- 
sations were  not  within  the  grasp  of  his  nature; 
he  knew  not  what  fear  meant.  He  might 
see  and  know  that  there  was  danger  in  this 
thing  or  in  that;  he  might  fix  his  ej'es  even 
upon  deatti  itself,  and  the   retributive  future 
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after  death ;  but  still  while  guing  on  the  frown- 
ing brow  of  fate,  and  comprehending  all  wtticb 
that  dark  inevitable  countenance  menaced,  be 
strode  on  undaunted,  and  said,  even  to  Omr- 
nipotenc^  "  Strike ! " 

No !  it  was  not  that  any  thing  like  few 
affected  him ;  but  it  was  that,  weakened  in  body, 
and  wearied  in  mind  with  a  long  struggle 
against  many  internal  adversaries,  he  listened 
to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  equity, 
making  itself  heard  through  the  medium  of  a 
judgment  naturally  strong  and  acute, — making 
itself  heard  not  the  less  distinctly  in  the  nience 
of  exhausted  passions,  because  in  former  timea 
the  small  still  voice  had  been  drowned  aioidat 
their  contending  fury. 

He  felt  what  it  was  right  to  do,  and  he  strove 
now  to  do  it,  however  difficult,  however  painfiil 
his  own  acts  might  have  rendered  Ae  task^^ 
however  fetal  to  his  corporeal  frame  might  be 
the  efforts  that  be  made,  and  the  anxietiei  he 
niSered.  For  the  greater  part  of  one  whtde 
lught  he  remained  eagerly  dictating  hk  will  to 
the  lawyer  Evelyn  ;  providing  for  his  yoonger 
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son,  but  endeavouriog  to  strengthen  in  evety 
way  the  claim  of  the  elder  to  his  title  And 
estates.  He  made  a  solemu  declaration  of  his 
marriage  too ;  named  the  day,  the  spot,  the 
clergyman  who  had  performed  it,  with  scru- 
pnlous  accuracy ;  pointed  to  the  woman  Bertha 
as  the  only  surriving  witness,  and  related  bow 
the  leaf  on  which  the  marriage  had  been  in- 
scribed had  been  cut  from  the  roister*  and 
how  he  had  forced  his  young  and  unhappy  wife 
to  give  up  to  him  the  certificates  she  had  re- 
ceived of  their  union.  He  spared  himseli^  in 
short,  in  nothing;  and  again  and  again  he 
asked  eagerly  if  that  decUration  and  die  wo- 
man Bertha's  testimony  would  not  be  sufficieoL 
The  lawyer  shook  his  head  doubtiogly.  The 
marriage,  he  saJd,  had  been  denied  for  so  many 
years;  the  woman,  too>  was  an  alien  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  against  whom  prejudices  then 
ran  high.  The  question  involved  an  ancient 
peerage  and  Immense  property ;  aud,  in  sliort, 
Uiere  was  every  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
young  gendeinan's  title  could  be  sustained,  un- 
less the  piqters  were  recovered.    If  the  register 
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itself  were  not  in  existence,  and  the  marriage 
had  never  been  denied,  the  case  might  easily 
have  been  made  good ;  but,  with  no  trace  of 
such  an  act  in  the  existing  register,  and  no 
Jibsolute  publication  of  the  marriage,  he  had 
many  doubts. 

<<  But  tliere  is  a  trace  ! "  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
vehemently ;  "  there  is  a  trace ;  there  is  the 
leaf  cut  out  Send  for  the  register  !  Let  it  be 
brought  here  immediately  ! " 

'*  We  can  do  that  to-morrow,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  lawyer. 

But  the  Earl  would  not  be  satisfied  till  a 
servant  was  despatched  for  the  record  on  ^^ch 
so  much  depended.  It  was  brought  to  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Uppington,  during 
the  gray  daylight  of  the  next  morning,  for  the 
very  vehemence  of  his  nature  had  taught  every 
one  through  the  country  round  to  yield  instant, 
and  now  habitual  deference  to  his  wishes.  On 
examining  the  book,  however,  he  found  nothing 
but  disappointment.  When  by  large  bribes  he 
had  induced  the  low-minded  but  cunning  priest 
who  then  held  the  living  to  cut  out  the  leaf,  he 
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had  enjoined  him  strictly  to  leave  no  trace  what* 
eirer  of  the  transaction ;  and  so  nicely  had  the 
removal  been  accomplished  that  no  eye  could 
detect  the  place  where  the  vacancy  existed. 

Again  his  own  acts  fell  upon  his  own  head ; 
and  the  Earl  felt  as  if  it  were  ordained  by  re- 
tributive justice  that  he  should  go  down  to  the 
grave  leaving  the  fate  of  both  his  children  still 
entirely  in  doubt.  The  idea  took  possession  of 
him,  and  it  weighed  him  down.  Often  he  asked 
if  any  news  had  been  heard  of  his  son  Edward ; 
and  when  the  reply  was  made  that  none  had 
been  received,  he  exclaimed,  "  Of  course, — of 
course  I  Nothing  will  be  known  of  him  till  I 
am  dead." 

As  the  third  and  fourth  days  went  by,  his 
mind  began  to  wander,  and  that  most  painful 
of  all  states  to  see,  delirium,  came  rapidly  upon 
him.  He  raved  of  his  first  wife,  his  Eugenie, 
the  only  one  whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  yet 
the  one  whom  he  had  most  deeply  wronged. 
He  called  upon  her  to  return  to  him,  to  bring 
her  boy  to  his  father's  arms ;  and  then  again }ie 
went  over  some  bitter  quarrels,  where  it  was 
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evident  that  Iier  firm  sweetness  had  bat  served 
to  aggravate  bis  fiery  wrath. 

It  was  a  scene  most  painful  to  behold,  and 
yet  Alice  Herbert,  tending  him  as  if  she  had 
been  his  own  child,  beheld  it  all,  and  with 
sweet  and  thoughtful  tenderness  did  much  to 
soften  and  tranquillize  the  mind  of  him  who 
suffered,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  him  who 
stood  by  with  a  wrung  heart,  witnessing  a  fa- 
ther's agony  and  a  father's  remorse. 

To  the  eyes  of  Langford  never  did  Alice 
Herbert,  in  all  the  bright  flush  of  health  and 
happiness,  as  he  had  at  first  beheld  her,  look 
so  lovely ;  never  did  she  seem  to  his  heart,—- 
even  when  she  acknowledged  the  love  thatt 
made  him  happy, —  so  dear  as  now;  whiles 
somewhat  pale  with  cares  and  anxieties  lately 
suffered  and  fatigues  daily  undergone,  she 
stood,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  shaded  lamp^ 
with  calm  sorrow  and  apprehension  in  every 
line  of  that  fair  face^  watching  the  death-bed 
of  his  father,  and  soothing  the  last  hours  of 
him  who  had  caused  her  so  much  pain*  He 
felt  firom  his  heart  that  a  common  exaggeratioti 
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of  sfeetion  vas,  to  her  at  least,  well  a^^ie^ 
though  he  would  not  hinudf  apply  it;  and  h? 
liateoed  well  pleased,  when  Bertha,  after  watch- 
mg  Alice  long  with  the  usual  dark  and  stem 
expression,  bunt  forth  at  length,  "Thou  art 
certainly  an  angel." 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  there 
seemed  a  slight  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  Earl.  He  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  HiB  mind  was  more 
collected :  he  recognized  his  son  and  Alice  Her- 
bert and  her  father  at  all  times;  and  although 
his  words  occasionally  wandered  and  his  eyea 
lodced  wild,  yet  there  were  evident  promises 
of  returning  judgment  and  returning  strength; 
and  both  Alice  and  Langford  hoped, — and  in 
a  d^;ree  trusted  because  they  hoped, —  that 
the  Earl  might  yet  regain  his  corporeal  health, 
and  that  his  mind,  like  the  air,  purified  by  a 
thunder-storm,  might  rise  freed  from  all  the 
vehement  passions  which  had  worked  up  the 
tempest  that  had  hung  around  the  last  few  days. 

Nevertheless,  the  vital  powers  were  evidently 
diminished  in  a  terrible  degree;  and  the  eye 
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of  the  surgeon  at  once  perceived  that  the  deep 
he  enjoyed  was  the  sleep  of  exhaustion ;  that 
feebleness,  and  not  returning  health,  brought 
repose;  and  that,  although  that  repose  might 
perhaps  produce  the  only  favourable  change 
which  his  situation  admitted,  there  were  a 
thousand  chances  to  one  against  its  restoring 
him  to  health. 

It  was  on  that  very  night  that  a  messenger 
arrived  from  a  village  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, eagerly  asking  to  speak  with  the  IEsltX 
of  Danemore,  and  on  being  questioned  by 
Langford  he  at  once  informed  him  that  he 
came  to  bear  the  Earl  tidings  of  his  son 
Lord  Harold's  safety,  as  well  as  a  note  under 
the  young  nobleman's  own  liand,  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted.  Some  discussions  en* 
sued  between  the  Rector,  Sir  Walter,  and 
Langford,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, in  the  Earl's  state  at  that  moment,  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  which  had  just 
been  received  to  him* 

Sir  Walter,  who  had  seen  less  of  the  world 
than  his  young  friend,  and  had  examined  much 
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less  deeply  that  which  lie  had  eeen,  eagerly 
entreated  Langford  to  communicate  the  tidings 
to  the  E^rl  directly,  declaring  that  the  news 
of  hie  son's  safety  must  necessarily  act  as  the 
best  remedy  which  could  h6  applied  to  his  case. 
The  good  knight  spoke  trom  the  impulse  of  a 
fine  and  generous  mind,  practically  unac- 
quainted with  evil,  and  with  all  the  compli- 
cated and  even  opposite  impulses  which  the 
existence  of  evil  in  the  human  mind  must  n^ 
cessarily  produce.  The  Rector  urged  the  same 
course  through  mere  ignorance;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  no  strong  sensations  himself  and  those  sensa- 
tions which  he  did  possess  were  merely  the  animal 
ones.  To  hear  of  a  son's  welfare,  he  felt  in  him- 
self, must, — separate  from  all  other  things, — be 
a  joyful  event;  and  he  was  incapable  of  weighing 
or  jud^ng,  or  even  comprehending  the  various 
circumstances  which  might  render  thatwhich  was 
in  itself  joyful,  most  painful  and  agitating. 

Langford,  however,  knew  better.  He  had  dis- 
covered before  this  time  many  of  the  deep,  pecu- 
liar points  in  the  Earl's  character,  and  he  knew 
all  the  particular  details  of  his  situation  which 
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might  make  the  certainty  of  his  brother's  Isfier^ 
and  speedy  return  a  matter  of  apprehensiom 
care,  and  emotion.  Both  his  companions,  how- 
ever, so  strongly  urged  him  to  communicate  at 
once  the  tidings  to  his  father,  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  and  he  ought  not  to  withhold  them* 

He  cared  not,  it  is  true^  what  others  would 
think  of  his  conduct ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  be  a 
weakness  in  Langford,  that, — knowing  well,  by 
early  experience  of  the  world  and  all  the  world's 
baseness,  the  many  turns,  the  subtle  disgnisesy 
the  strange,  masquerading  tricks  which  selfish* 
ness  will  take  to  deceive,  not  only  the  natural  and 
habitual  egotist,  but  the  kindest  and  the  most 
liberal  of  men,  where  any  dear  interest  or  preju- 
dice or  affection  is  at  stake^ — he  was  as  mucli 
upon  his  guard  against  himself  as  if  he  hud 
known  himself  to  be  ungenerous ;  and  was  always 
more  willing  to  take  the  opinion  of  others  in 
a  matter  where  his  own  interest  might  be  risked 
than  on  subjects  where  self  was  totally  ont  of 
the  question. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  was  clear  that 
the  life  or  death  of  his  brother  might  make  the 
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greatest  <li&reoce  in  the  Earl's  views  and  &e\r- 
ings;  and  although  he  knew  himself  too  well 
not  Id  be  sure  that  the  consideration  of  such  a 
diffisrence  would  influence  him  not  in  the  slight- 
est d^ree  in  r^ard  to  withholding  or  commu- 
nicating the  news  he  had  received,  yet  he  yielded 
to  the  opinion  of  others  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  when  he  would  not  have  done  so  had 
bis  own  interests  been  in  no  degree  implicated. 
He  onlydemanded  that  Sir  Walter  himself  should 
communicate  the  tidings ;  and  he  warned  hli^ 
when  he  agreed  to  do  so,  that  the  effect  mig^t 
be  more  powerful  than  he  expected. 

^r  Walter,  though  he  totally  misunderstood 
the  view  that  Langford  took,  and  the  fears  whidl 
he  entertained,  acted  from  natural  goodness  of 
heart  and  sensibility  of  feeling,  exactly  as  Us 
yoong  fiiend  could  have  desired,  only  apptv- 
bending  that  the  joy  would  be  so  great  as  to 
perform  the  part  of  grief  itself. 

Although  he  had  resolved  at  first  not  to  4d 
so, — teti  his  very  presence  might  ^cite  in  the 
mind  of  his  dying  &ther  those  painful  cpmbina- 
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tions  on  which  his  thoughts  lutd  evidently  been 
wandering  during  his  deliriuiO) —  Langlbrd  fol- 
lowed Sir  Walter  into  the  room,  and  stood  at  a 
little  distance  behind,  listening,  with  a  heart 
wliose  accelerated  beatings  told  even  to  himself 
how  deeply  he  was  interested  by  the  words  in 
which  the  worthy  knight  clothed  his  communi- 
cation. 

"  I  have  got  what  I  trust  may  be  pleasant 
news  for  you,  my  good  lord,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
OS  he  seated  liimself  deliberately  in  the  chair  by 
the  ELarl's  bed-side,  affecting  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  composure  and  tranquilli^  as  he 
did  SO)  and  banishing  every  appearance  of  haste 
or  excitement  from  his  manner. 

"  What  is  it?"  demanded  the  Earl,  turning 
round  towards  him  as  quickly  as  he  could ;  for 
he  no  longer  started  up  with  that  vehemence 
which  he  had  displayed  but  a  few  days  before. 
"  What  is  it  ?  Are  the  papers  found  ?  For 
ever  since  Eugenie but  I  wando-, — I  wan- 
der. I  feel  that  I  wander,  that  I  have  been 
wandering  for  many  days.     But  go  on,  go  on. 
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1  am  more  collected  now.  What  of  the  papers  F 
It  was  about  them  ;ou  were  talking  was  it 
not  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Walter ;  "  we 
were  not  talking  about  the  papers,  but  of  some- 
thing which,  if  I  judge  rightly,  may  prove  of 
as  great  interest  as  even  their  recovery ;  I  mean 
that  of  your  son.  We  have  heard  some  tidings 
of  him,  my  Lord." 

"  What  are  they.  Sir?"  demanded  the  Earl. 
"  Speak  !    What  are  they  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  as  favourable  as  you  could 
desire,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  in  tlie  same  calm 
manner^  "  We  liave  heard  that  he  is  rapidly 
recovering,  and  has  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  detained  him."  And  seeing 
that  the  Earl  listened  without  reply,  he  added, 
"  We  may,  I  trust,  soon  expect  him  here." 

Lord  Danemore  pressed  his  thin  white  hand, 
— through  the  blanched  and  shrivelled  skin  of 
which,  might  be  seen  protruding  the  large  bones 
and  joints  which  had  once  marked  his  extraordi- 
nary strength, — upon  his  eyes,  and  remained  for 
several  minutes  in  deep  thought.    He  then  with- 
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drew  hia  hand,  and  turning  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert, 
be  said  ill  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  a  terrible  tfaii^ 
Sir  Walter;  it  is  a  terrible  thing  not  to  be 
able  to  thank  God  for  the  recovery  of  a  son 
that  we  love, — not  to  know  whetlier  we  desire 
to  see  him  before  we  die  or  noL" 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  thing,  my  Lor^" 
replied  Sir  Walter ;  "  but  I  trust  that  such  ia 
not  your  case,  and  that  your  son's  coming  will 
give  you  unmixed  pleasure." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  the  E^rl  gloomily 
"  He  will  have  to  hear  sad  truths;  to  undef^ 
mortifications  the  most  bitter  to  a  proud  naturs 
like  his.  He  will  have  to  hear  of  his  father's 
feults  and  crimes;  he  will  have  to  learn  tint, 
instead  of  vast  wealth,  a  noble  name,  and  • 
high  rank,  lie  has  no  inheritance  but  that  of  an 
illegitimate  son ;  that  he  has  no  name;  tliat  lie . 
has  no  station ;  that  he  has  no  rank ;  and  all  aa 
tlie  consequence  of  his  bther's  faults.  I  know  . 
him.  Sir  Walter  Herbert ;  I  know  him ;  and 
there  is  too  much  of  my  own  blood  in  his  veina 
for  me  to  expect  that  he  should  do  any  thiq^  _ 
in  the  bitter  disappointment  of  a  proud,  spiri^ 
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bdlf  AMe  him  who,  lor  his  own  gnfificatwni' 
^'to  th^  indulgence  of  mad  and  heaiSong 
pAaaions,  brought  shame  and  aorrow  and  dis- 
grace apon  him.  My  own  blood,  I  say,  wiO 
cfy  out  against  me  in  hia  heart.  He  will  curse 
me,  as  I  would  have  cursed  my  fatlier  had  he 
M  acted.  He  will  look  down  upon  me  as  I  lie 
ttere  like  a  writhing  worm,  and  he  will  thtnk 
that  it  is  only  because  my  corporeal  vigour  ii 
at  an  end,  and  my  strong  heart  weakened  by 
abasing  sickness,  that  I  do  those  acts  of  justice 
which  I  bad  determined  on  long  ere  I  knew 
these  woiinda  to  be  fatal ;  which  I  had  de- 
termined on  as  soon  as  I  found  that  be  whom 
I  had  wronged,  that  he  wbo  had  borne  with  me 
so  patiently,  that  he  who  had  defended  me,  and 
rescued  me  from  death,  was  my  own  child,— -the 
son  of  her  I  early  loved.  He  will  misconceive 
he  will  misunderstand  it  all.  I  know  his  heart 
from  my  own ;  and  I  know  that  in  my  meeting 
with  him  under  tliese  circumstances  all  will  be 
dark,  and  stormy,  and  terrible.  I  feel  not 
•vni  sure  that  it  will  be  better  (or  him  to  live 
rather  than  to  die,  as  we  supposed  he  had.     I 
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fed  iibl  jure  thai  death  would  not  be  pFefFrable 
to  the  feelings  he  will  hare  ta  endorc.  He  will 
not  bear  the  crosaing  of  his  high  fbnnne  meekljr. 
He  will  strive  against  it ;  be  will  strrre  to 
prove  the  words  &l3e  tliat  take  fiain  bim  bb 
high  tt^tion,  eren  though  ibey  are  spoken  li^ 
bis  fattier.  He  will  contend  for  the  rank  and 
fortune  and  place  which  be  has  so  l(»ig  ex- 
pected, even  with  his  brotber.  Through  IHe 
be  will  go  on  in  bitterness  and  dis^ipointinent:. 
His  heart  will  henceforth  be  full  of  gall,  and 
his  lip  breathing  cunes.  It  would  faare  been 
tio  with  me ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
him?  He  is  my  own  child,  the  inheritor  of 
my  nature,  if  not  of  my  name." 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  exciting  himself 
by  the  exaggerated  picture  which  his  imagina- 
tion drew  to  a  fearful  and  a  dangerous  d^ree; 
and  Langford  could  not  restrain  from  ad- 
vancing, and  trying  to  soothe  him. 

« My  dear  btber,"  he  said,  "  if  mcb  be 
really  Edward's  character* — though  I  think  you 
judge  of  him  and  of  yourself  too  harshly, — how 
much  better  it  will  be  to  tike  the  middle  o 
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that  I  liave  proposed ;  to  conceal  from  him  the 
period  of  my  motlier's  death ;  and  never  to  let 
him  know  that  the  marriage  to  which  he  owes 
his  birth  was  an  unlawful  one.  Willingly  I 
offered,  and  willingly  I  repeat  the  oS«  to  do 
more,  and'abandon  to  him  altogether  the  rank 
and  station  which  he  lias  held  in  England,  the 
estates  which  are  attached  to  the  title  of  our 
ancestors,  and  content  myself  with  justifying 
my  mother's  fair  fame  to  her  kindred  in  another 
land,  and  with  claiming  there  the  fortune  to 
which  1  have  a  right  through  my  noble  uncle." 
"  You  are  all  your  mother ! "  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  gazing  upon  him.  But  then  other  feelings 
seemed  to  rush  across  his  mind ;  the  expression 
(^  his  countenance  changed,  and  be  exclaimed, 
**  What !  would  you  have  me  afraid  of  my  own 
son?  Wmild  you  have  me  dastardly  conceal 
the  truth  from  him,  for  fear  of  his  anger  ?  No, 
no;  be  must  hear  it.  It  may  be  bitter,  but 
he  must  hear  it.  Bitter  things  are  good  for 
us  sometimes. — But  from  whose  lips  shall  he 
hear  it?"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  Not  from  mine,  Henry ;  not  from  mine,  for 
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I  feel  that  the  hour  is  dramng  nigli !  I  stull 
never  Bee  him  more  in  life.  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  chill  hand  upon  me :  surely  it  must  be  the 
hand  of  death  1" 

It  was  so,  for  from  that  moment  the  Earl 
rapidly  sunk.  His  senses  did  not  leave  him 
again,  however,  and  from  time  to  nme  he  spoke 
to  those  around  him.  He  expressed  neither 
hope  nor  fear  in  regard  to  the  future.  The 
only  words,  in  feet,  which  he  uttered  at  all,  re- 
ferring to  the  awful  consideration  of  a  future 
life,  were  spoken  about  an  hour  after  the  con- 
versation had  taken  place  which  we  havejuM 
detailed.  He  then  beckoned  Alice  to  draw 
nearer,  took  her  hand  affectionately  in  hi%  and 
M  she  bent  down  to  listen,  he  said,  "  I  owe 
you  much,  sweet  lady ; — much  for  all  that  yoa 
have  done  for  me ;  but  more  than  all  ibr  the 
endeavour  to  give  me  such  hopes  and  exfeetar' 
tions  as  may  best  soothe  and  cheer  this  latt 
dark  hour.  Whether  such  hopet  are  to  be 
realised  I  soon  shall  see,  and  as  &r  as  bitterly 
repenting  every  tiling  I  have  dune  omissi  I 
have  Idbwed  the  injuncdon  to  the  letter.    But 
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alaa !  Alice,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  repentance 
you  speak  o^  to  bow  dowa  in  terror  as  well  as  in 
remorse,  that  —  struggle  for  it  as  I  may  —  I 
cannot  accomplish.  I  can  repent,  but  I  cannot 
fear.  I  am  ready  to  meet  my  doom,  wliatever  it 
may  be,  and  to  endure  it  to  the  utmost  Never* 
theless,  to  you  I  owe  deep  thanks,  and  you 
have  them.  Now  leave  me,  sweet  lady.  Fare- 
well, for  the  last  time  I  I  would  not  have  you 
Bee  me  die." 

His  words  had  turned  Alice  deadly  pale, 
and  Langford,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  from 
the  room.  She  found  relief,  however,  in  tears. 
She  then  strove  to  read,  but  she  could  not;  and 
flhe  sat  waiting  in  the  Rector's  parlour,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  till  she  heard  footsteps  moving 
down  the  stairs.  Her  father  and  Langford  then 
entered  the  room.  The  latter  was  pale  and 
grave,  but  calm  and  firm ;  and  sitting  down  by 
Alice's  side,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  h«a, 
saying,  "  Thank  you,  my  beloved  Alice,  for  all 
that  you  have  done  to  soothe  the  death-bed  of 
my  father." 

It  was  enough,  and  Alice  again  bunt  »to 
L  3 
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tears ;  but  the  next  moment  a  servant  entered 
the  room,  asking  the  two  gentlemen  if  they 
knew  where  was  the  Rector. 

"  He  is  up  stairs,  in  the  chamber  of  deatli," 
said  Sir  Walter ;  "  but  you  had  better  not  dis- 
turb him  at  present." 

"  Why,  Sir,  I  must  disturb  liim,"  said  the 
man,  <^  for  there  is  a  gentleman  waiting  who 
came  down  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  a  coach 
with  only  two  horses,  and  who  has  been  liang- 
ing  about  here  and  up  at  the  castle  ever  since, 
though  nobody  knows  who  he  is.  He  desires 
to  speak  with  my  master  immediately.  He  has 
inquired  every  day  if  the  Earl  were  still  living, 
but  would  not  give  his  name  nor  tell  his  busi-> 
ness.     So  I  must  disturb  my  master." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  and  the 
man  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  wordfl  which  the  Bervant  hod  spoken,  in 
announcing  to  Sir  Walter  Herbert  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger,  had  made  but  little  impression 
either  upon  the  worthy  Knight  or  on  the  son  of 
ihe  deceased  nobleman;  and,  after  a  broken 
conversation,  in  which  pauses  of  deep  and 
solemn  thought  constantly  interrupted  their 
discourse  Liangford  was  begging  Sir  Walter 
to  convey  his  daughter  from  that  melancholy 
house  to  her  own  happy  home^  when  the  Rector 
entered  the  room,  bringing  with  him  a  person 
unknown  to  any  one  present. 

"  I  am  forced  to  intrude  upon  you,  Sir," 
said  the  clergyman,  addressing  Langford,  "  as 
this  gentleman  who  has  just  presented  himself 
has  come  on  business  in  which  you  are  deeply 
interested." 

"  It  is  an  unpleasant  moment.  Sir,"  replied 

Langford,  "for  me  to  enter  upon  any  business 

at  all.  I  am  occupied  with  very  gloomy  thoughts 

L  4 
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and  very  painful  feelings,  and  I  coald  widi  tbat 
the  business,  whatever  it  is,  might  be  post- 
poned till  to-morrow." 

<*  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,  both  for  ycmr  sake  and 
my  own,  that  cannot  be,"  replied  the  stranger, 
advancing. 

He  was  a  man  about  the  middle  age^ — tall 
and  well  made^  though  meagre^— courtly  in  bis 
personal  appearance,  and  bearing  in  his  whdt 
demeanour  tlic  stamp  of  gentleman*  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  something  repulsive  in  his  aspect^ 
— ^something  cold  and  cynical  and  dry,  which 
was  smoothed  down,  indeed,  by  courtesy  of 
manner  and  personal  grace,  but  which,  never- 
theless, tended  to  make  Langford  the  less  in- 
clined to  enter  into  any  conversation  with  him 
at  that  moment,  llie  stranger,  howev^*,  went 
on,  and  the  next  few  words  he  uttered  were 
sufficient  to  show  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed tliat  he  must  meet  the  subject  at  onee. 

^It  will,  perliaps.  Sir,**  the  stranger  saidi 
*^  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know,  in  the  first 
instance,  who  it  is  tliat  is  forced  to  intrude 
upon  you,  which  our  worthy  and  reverend 
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here  has  forgotten  to  mention.  My  name  is  Sir 
Upniy  HeywDod ;  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
second  cousin  to  the  late  Earl  of  Danemore,  and 
in  default  of  his  sod  I^rd  Harold,  who  there  is 
good  reastm  to  believe,  I  find,  is  dead,  am  hai 
to  the  title  and  esutes  of  the  late  peer." 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  his 
announcing  himself — the  tone,  the  demeanour* 
the  look, — that  galled  Langford  not  a  little,  and 
made  him  assume  likewise  a  cold  dryness  of 
manner  which  was  not  natural  to  him.  To  the 
stranger's  announcement,  then,  he  only  replied 
by  drawing  up  his  head,  and  demanding  "  Well 
Sir,  what  then?" 

The  shortness  of  this  reply  seemed  to  puzzi* 
Sir  Henry  Hej'wood  a  good  deal,  for  he  paused 
a  moment  or  two  before  he  answered,  and 
tlien  begun  with  some  decree  of  hesitation  f 
"  Why,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances,"  he  said 
at  lengtli,  "  during  the  absence  and  probable 
death  of  Lord  Harold,  I  am  the  only  fit  person 
to  uke  possession  of  the  late  Earl's  papns  and 
eiFects." 

*'  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Langfot'd,  in  the  same  tone. 
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*'Pray  then,  Sir,"  demanded  Sir  Henry; 
^'  if  you  consider  yourself  a  fitter  person  than 
I  am,  and  the  question  be  not  an  impertinent 
one,  will  you  inform  me  who  it  is  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing,  for  this  excellent  divine 
has  given  me  but  vague  information  upon  the 
subject  ?" 

The  question  somewhat  embarrassed  Lang- 
ford,  for  he  had  determined  to  wait  for  his  bro- 
ther's return  ere  he  took  any  step  whatsoever 
in  regard  to  asserting  his  rights  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  earl,  and  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  found  tliat 
brother  at  the  time.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  evade  it  as  far  as  possible  for  the  moment, 
and  consequently  replied,  ^^The  character  in 
which.  Sir,  I  should  oppose  your  taking  posses* 
sion  of  the  papers  of  the  late  Earl,  is  that  of 
one  of  his  lordship's  executors ;  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  I  am  justified  in  assuming 
that  character,  as  well  as  my  friend  here,  Sir 
Walter  Herbert,  and  the  worthy  Rector  himself 
who  are  the  only  persons  named,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  consult  with  Mr.  Evelyn 
I  lie  lawyer,  who  drew  up  the  Earl's  will  four  or 
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five  days  ago,  and  will  inform  you  that  such  ia 
the  case.  He  ia  now,  I  think,  in  the  next 
room,  writing.     Let  him  be  called  in." 

"That  is  unnecessary ;  that  is  unnecessary," 
said  Sir  Henry  Heywood.  "  Of  his  lordship's 
will  at  the  present  moment  we  are  supposed  to 
know  nothing ;  and  I  must  contend  that  I,  as 
the  next  heir,  in  default  of  Edward  Lord 
Harold,  am  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the 
papers,  especially  as  there  is  every  i-eaaon  to 
believe  that  I  am  at  this  moment  E^rl  of 
Danemore." 

"  There  ts  every  reason  to  believe  the  con- 
trary," replied  Langford,  growing  provokwl; 
"  and  great  reason  to  believe  also  that  you  never 
will  be  so.  If  you  are  at  all  acquainted  wiiii 
the  handwriting  of  the  gentleman  you  call 
Lord  Harold  you  will  recognize  it  in  that 
note,  which  was  received  from  him  not  three 
hours  ago,  informing  his  father  that  he  was  not 
only  alive  but  at  liberty,  and  rapidly  i-ecover- 
ing  from  the  injuries  he  had  received." 

TliUE  saying,  he  threw  down  the  note  on  the 
table  before   him,  and  after  eyeing  it  with  a 
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ecrvtry  sUiKr,  tbe  coantenaiice  (^  Sir  HmrT 
H^rwryjd  fcil  amaziiiciy:  Dprertbelesi,  he  re- 
p!l«<i,  ia  the  same  bold  tone,  ^  I  am  extmnelv 
b^rpv.  Sir,  to  bear  that  socfa  is  the  c^ie,  bat 
ihit  tioa  Dot  in  the  leaat  prerent  me  from  in- 
sntin^  on  niT  right  till  Lord  Harold  appears.* 

Lsngford  wms  aboot  to  rtjAy,  peihaps  angrilr, 
but  Sir  Walter  Herbert  interposed,  saying 
**  It  seems  to  roe.  Sir,  that  tod  are  preaiiiig 
forward  a  tctt  paiofal  dtscosai(m  at  a  very 
painful  moment,  and  I  really  do  not  undentaiMl 
what  is  yoar  object  in  lo  doing." 

**  V^lty,  I  will  explun  my  object  io  a  few 
words,  Sir,"  replied  the  other.  "There  is  a 
f^ntleman,  I  oDdersland,  who  has  of  late  set 
up  some  chimerical  claim  as  eldest  sod  of  the 
late  EaH  of  Danemore,  in  which  it  seems  that 
he  lias  persuaded  the  Earl  on  his  death-bed  to 
concur- — " 

Langford's  cheek  grew  very  red,  and  hb 
lip  quivered;  but  Alice,  who  was  sitting  by 
him,  laid  her  hand  upon  bis  ami,  and  looked 
imploringly  up  in  his  &ce. 

Langlbrd  bowed  down  his  head  with  a  tmilet 
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B&jing,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Do  not  be  afraid^ 
sweetest ;  these  matters  are  not  decided  by  the 
sword." 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Henry  went  on,  saying 
"  Under  these  circumstances.  Sir,  I  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  papers  of  the  E^l 
should  be  placed  in  safe  keeping,  for  we  have 
seen  too  much  lately,  in  the  various  plots  and 
contrivances  of  the  lost  reign  but  one,  of  how 
papers  may  be  manufactured  or  altered  to  suit 
certain  purposes." 

It  was  Sir  Walter  Herbert's  clieek  that  now 
turned  red,  and  he  replied  somewhat  sharply, 

"  Sir,  your  imputations  are  of  a  character 

But  it  matters  not,"  he  added,  interrupting 
himseUl  "  I  will  not  be  provoked  to  forget  my 
age  or  my  station.  The  late  Earl  of  Danemore 
has  appointed  three  respectable  persons,  of 
whom  I  perhaps  myself  am  the  least  worthy,  to 
act  a«  his  executors,  and  to  take  possession  of 
all  his  papers  after  his  death.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Evelyn  to  that  e£fect  will  be  suflScient, 
till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  will, 
which  was  given  by  the  late  Earl  into  that  gen- 
tleman's keeping. — Do  not  interrupt  me,  Sir  I 
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Uul  in  onlti-r  to  iatiafy  you  com[Jetely  till  the 
wilt  is  r«ad,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  ik>ubt> 
k-sa  the  two  other  executors  are  bo  aim,  to 
permit  of  your  putting  your  seal  in  conjunction 
with  ours  upon  all  the  eflects  of  the  late  Eari. 
Does  this  satisfy  you ':" 

"  Why,  I  suppose  it  must,"  replied  Sir 
Henry ;  "  although,"  lie  added,  giving  a  bitter 
and  angry  glance  towards  Langford,  "  I  am 
sorry  tliat  I  cannot  get  this  gentleman  to  put 
forth  his  claims  and  acknowledge  his  purposes 
boldly  and  straightforwardly." 

"  My  not  doing  so,  Sir,"  replied  Langford, 
"proceeds,  1  beg  to  inform  you,  from  sources 
and  considerations  which  have  no  reference  to 
you  whatsoever.  If  there  were  not  such  a 
worshipful  perwn  as  Sir  Heniy  Heywood  in 
existence  I  should  behave  exactly  as  I  do  now. 
The  matter  remains  to  be  settled,  not  between 
me  and  you,  but  between  myself  and  another." 

**  It  may  do  so,"  replied  Sir  Heniy  Heywood, 
"  or  it  may  not." 

*'  But  I  say.  Sir,  it  doet,"  replied  Langford, 
frowning. 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Sir,"  replied  the 
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otiier,  with  the  same  dry  courtesy.  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  your  word  in  the  least.  I 
have  no  doubt  tliat  you  are  perfectly  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity.  All  I  meant  to  say  was, 
that  after  all  Lord  Harold  may  never  appear. 
However,  I  am  bound  to  take  care  of  my 
own  rights,  and  from  those  rights  neither 
frowns  nor  high  words  will  move  me.  In  the 
meantime  I  accept  the  terms  proposed.  We 
will  both  put  our  seals  upon  all  the  cabinets 
and  private  receptacles  of  the  Earl's  papers, 
cither  till  his  son  Edward  appears,  or  till  the 
will  is  opened,  and  persons  lowfully  in  power 
take  possession  thereof.  I  seek  notliing  but 
what  is  straightforward  and  right,  but  I  am 
firm  in  pursuing  that  which  I  do  seek." 

"  After  all,  tlie  man  is  right,"  thought  Lang- 
ford  to  himself,  for  he  was  one  of  those  marvels 
that  can  acknowledge  an  adversary  r^ht;  "  he 
does  it  in  a  disagreeable  and  harsh  way,  it  is 
true,  when  a  few  sweet  words  would  have 
honeyed  the  thing  over,  and  made  it  palatable 
instead  of  bitter.  Nevertheless,  he  is  right,  and 
we  must  not  quarrel  with  the  manner." 
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*'We]l,  Sir,"  he  continued,  aloud,  **I  am 
ready  to  proceed  with  you  in  the  matter  you 
propose.  We  will,  if  yoit  pleaae,  take  the  Ivr- 
yer  with  m,  and  my  worthy  and  reremd 
co-executor  will  probably  do  me  the  fiivoor  to 
accompany  us.  Sir  Walter,  I  think,  wilt  cratt 
to  my  accuracy ;  for,  if  I  am  right,  he  ordered 
bifl  coach  to  convey  himaelf  and  his  dai^hter 
home,  and  we  need  not  detain  him." 

"  Alice  will  go  home  with  her  maid,"  Mid 
Sir  Walter ;  "  I  have  much  to  speak  to  yoa 
about  to-night,  Henry,  and  many  thinga  to 
settle  here ;  tlierefore,  if  the  good  doctor  will 
give  me  lodging  for  one  night  more,  I  will 
remain." 

Tlie  Rector  expressed  his  satis&ction;  but 
Langford  looked  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
sky  to  mark  how  far  the  sun  had  declined ;  fitr, 
after  all  tliat  had  happened  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  he  could  not  part  with  the  only  being 
that  be  loved  deeply  upon  earth,  even  upon  A 
short  but  unprotected  journey  like  that  befbra 
Alice  Herbert,  without  feeling  aomething  lik« 
the  apprehensiveneas  of  strong  affection  Meal 
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over  his  beut.  The  jdan  ptopoteA  hy  Sir 
Walter,  however,  was  followed.  Alice  tocdt  het 
(Wparture,  and,  to  save  the  reader  any  onne- 
ecwary  donbt,  we  may  say  arrived  in  safe^. 
■  The  four  gentlemen  then  called  in  Mr.  Evelyn 
the  attonieyt  upon  whom  Sir  Henry  H^wood 
thought  fit  to  be  very  oondeacending ;  but  he 
ibund  Mr.  Evelyn  as  short  and  dry  as  even  he 
himself  could  have  desired,  in  one  of  Ins  own 
shortest  aad  dryest  moods.  The  lawyer  said, 
when  he  was  informed  of  their  object,  that 
tbere  was  not  tlie  slightest  necessity  for  any 
one  to  seat  up  tlie  papers,  except  the  executors, 
as  he  had  the  will  in  his  pocket,  and  their 
names  were  endorsed  upon  it,  so  that  the  per^ 
sons  appointed  could  be  ascertained  at  onc^ 
without  the  indecency  of  opening  the  paper 
within  an  hour  of  the  testator's  death. 

Laogford,  however,  to  save  any  further  dis- 
cussion, informed  him  ihat  it  hod  bem  so 
arranged;  and,  in  the  first  plac^  notwitlK 
standing  all  the  many  painful  feelings  th«t 
were  busy  at  his   heart,  he  accompanied  the 
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Others  with  a  iinn  step  into  the  room  where  his 
father's  body  lay. 

Sir  Walter  Herbert  cast  down  his  eyes,  and 
would  not  look  upon  him  as  he  entered.  Thr 
Rector,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  quick  glance 
to  see  how  he  bore  it;  but  all  was  firm  and 
calm, —  sad,  hot  self-possessed;  and  while  the 
others  proceeded  to  their  task  of  sealing  np 
several  cabinets  which  had  been  brought  iroin 
Danemore  Castle  after  the  fire,  Langford  ad- 
vanced to  the  side  of  the  bed  of  deatl^  bjf 
which)  as  wa»  then  customary,  stood  a  lif^t  on 
either  side,  and  gazed  in  upon  the  countmance 
of  him  who  had  just  departed. 

AH  was  calm  and  still  on  that  face,  where  so 
many  Berce  and  violent  passions  had  displayed 
themselves  through  life.  All  was  peaceful 
tranquil, — even  happy  in  the  expression.  The 
muscles  which  had  habitually  contracted  the 
brow  were  now  relaxed,  and  the  deep  wrinkl* 
between  the  thick  eyebrows  was  oUiterated. 
The  closed  eyelids  veiled  the  quick,  keen,  Saibr- 
ing  eyes  which  had  now  lost  not  only  the  bhi* 
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or  pasMon  but  the  lustre  of  life ;  and  the  lip 
which  had  quivered  with  a  tliousand  emotiiuM 
in  a  moment, —  which  had  now  curled  with 
bitter  scorn, —  had  now  been  raised  with  hasty 
indignation, —  had  now  been  shut  with  »up- 
pressed  passion, — and  now  been  drawn  down 
with  stem  determination,  was  motionless,  mean- 
ingless. The  Only  expression  that  it  bore,  if 
it  bore  any,  was  that  of  gentle  and  quiet  re- 
pose,— an  expression  which  is  so  consonant  to 
the  features  of  a  child  that  in  infants  we  trace 
it  alike  in  sleeping,  in  waking,  and  in  deatli; 
but  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  sleep  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  aged ;  thou^  it  is  some- 
times assumed  by  them  in  waking  life,  when  a 
natural  placidity  of  disposition  overcomes  cares, 
infirmities,  anxieties,  r^;retB,  and  all  the  Itsavy 
burden  of  years;  and  is  often,  very  often  seen 
when  the  hand  of  the  eternal  tranquillizer, 
death,  has  stilled  the  fiery  passions  into  his  deep 
unbroken  repose. 

Langford  gazed  long  and  wistfully ;  and,  at 

length,  the  finger  of  Sir  Walter  Herbert  lai4 

gently   on  his  sleeve,   made   him  start;    and, 
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turning  round,  he  left  the  apartm^it,  witli  a 
deep  sigh  that  thus  should  have  ended  a  life 
full  of  mighty  energies  and  noble  capabilities 
which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  acconx- 
plbhuient  of  a  thousand  great  and  magnifioent 
things.  The  whole  party  thence  proceeded  to 
Daneraore  Castle,  and  went  through  tlie  same 
process  of  seaUng  up  all  the  private  cabinets 
and  chests  which  could  be  found.  Few,  indeed, 
were  there  still  in  existence,  for  the  greater 
portion  had  been  kept  in  that  part  of  the 
building  which  was  bunit ;  and,  though  Sir 
Henry  Heywood  showed  an  inclination  at  first 
to  make  hiiuself  sure  that  all  had  been  con- 
sumed beyond  the  line  marked  out  as  that  of 
the  fire,  he  was  very  soon  satisfied  by  nearly 
breaking  his  neck  down  a  flight  of  stairs  that 
seemed  tolerably  stedfast  till  he  set  his  unluckj 
foot  upon  them. 

This  being  done,  and  Sir  Henry  quite  assured 
that  tlie  other  parts  of  the  castle  were  not  prac- 
ticable for  human  feet,  a  low  and  fonnal  bow 
separated  the  two  parties,  and  the  expectant 
heir  of  tlie  earldom  retired  to  the  small  vitlage 
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ptibliC  house,  where  he  had  put  up  on  his  ar- 
rival,  and  immediately  sent  off  for  shrewd 
lawyers  to  advise  with  him  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  stood. 

As  the  others  returned  on  foot  towards  the 
Rectory,  Sir  Walter  took  the  arm  of  Langfbrd 
in  one  hand,  while  he  gently  grasped  that  of 
the  lawyer,  Master  Evelyn,  with  the  other,  say- 
ing in  a  low  and  kindly  ton^  "  We  must  lose 
no  time ! " 

"  Certainly  not,  Sir  Walter,"  said  the  lawyer ; 
**  we  must  lose  no  time,  indeed,  for  opponents, 
you  see,  are  in  the  field  quick," 

"  But,"  said  Langford,  "  perhaps " 

"  There  is  no  '  perhaps,*  my  Lord,"  replied 
Master  Evelyn,  interrupting  him,  but  with  a 
civil  and  courteous  tone,  and  a  deprecatory 
bow;  "  I  know  quite  well  what  you  would  say, 
that  perhaps  your  mind  is  not  made  up  how 
to  act ;  but  all  which  I  mean  to  urge  is,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  fuDy  prepared  to  act  in  any 
way  that  you  may  think  fit  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Here  is  your  father's  declaration  in  regard'  tti 
his  marriage,  drawn  up  and  sworn  to.  It  is 
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now  expedient  to  take  the  declaration  of  the 
good  lady,  Mistress  Bertha,  and  swear  her 
thereunto  before  one  if  not  two  magistrates,  as 
well  as  to  employ  every  means  of  obtaining 
further  proof  and  information  upon  the  subject. 
You  may  act  afterwards  as  you  think  fit. 

Langford  readily  agreed  that  the  lawyer  was 
in  the  right,  although  he  felt  a  repugnance  at 
that  moment  to  follow  with  even  apparent 
eagerness  his  claim  to  the  heritage  of  him  wbo 
was  juBt  deed.  He  returned,  however,  to  the 
Rectory,  where  Bertha  had  still  remained,  and 
she  soon  appeared  Ja  answer  to  his  summons. 

There  were  traces  of  tears  upon  het  cheeka ; 
and  when  Langford,  speaking  some  soodiung 
and  consoling  words,  explained  to  her  his  object 
in  sending  for  her,  she  replied,  "  You  hare 
done  well,  Sir.  You  have  done  well ;  for  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  live  long ;  and  what  I  have  to 
say  had  better  be  rightly  taken  down.  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  live  long,  I  say,  because,  for  the 
first  time  for  thirQr  years,  I  have  shed  tears.  It 
is  a  weakness  that  I  did  not  expect  to  iall  upon 
me  again ;  but  now  that  the  last  of  tboae  who 
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have  been  connected  with  my  fate  is  gone  into 
the  tomb,  I  feel  that  the  time  is  come  for  me  to 
take  my  departure  also ;  and  these  tears,  I  sup- 
pose, are  a  few  drops  of  rain  ere  the  dark  night 
sets  in." 

*'  I  trust  not,  Bertha,"  said  Langford,  in  a 
kindly  tone.  "  I  trust  not,  indeed.  The  last 
being  connected  with  your  fate  has  not  de- 
parted; for  surely  my  fate  has  been  strongly 
luid  strangely  connected  witli  yours,  and  I  have 
so  much  to  thank  you  for,  that  I  would  fain 
show  my  gratitude,  and  make  the  last  days  of 
jtour  life  pass  happily  away." 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  something  to  thank  me 
for,"  replied  Bertha,  "  but  more  to  blame  and 
hate  me  for.  But  you  know  I  am  not  a  person 
of  many  words;  and  if  I  am  to  tell  all  that  I 
know  of  you  and  yours,  let  me  do  it  now,  and 
as  shordy  as  may  be." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  we 
liad  better  send  for  another  magistrate;  the 
lady  can  make  her  declaration  in  the  mean- 
while, and  swear  to  it  afterwards." 

"  Do  not  call  me  the  lady.  Master  Lawyer," 
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said  BertliB,  with  her  usual  cold  sharpness ;  "  1 
am  no  lady.  I  am  Bertlia  the  housekeeper. 
I3ut  send  for  wliat  magistrate  you  like.  I  will 
say  nothing  tliat  I  will  not  swear  to." 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  sent  off  fur 
Sir  Matthew  Scrope,  and  in  ^the  meanwliile 
Bertha  went  on  with  her  tale. 

"I  was  born  on  the  beautiful  coast  of 
Britanny,"  she  said ;  "  my  father  was  a  soiall 
holder  under  the  Lords  of  Beaulieu,  his  mo- 
ther's ancestors,"  and  she  pointed  to  Langlbrd. 
*'  The  chateau  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  crowned 
widi  thick  woods  above  the  sea;  for  on  those 
sweet  shores  the  green  leaves  dip  themselves  in 
the  green  waters.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  I 
went  to  attend  upon  tlie  Lady  Eugenie, — hU 
mother, — who  was  some  two  years  older  than 
myself.  Tlie  L«rds  of  Beaulieu  were  fethers  to 
all  beneath  them,  and  she  was  as  a  sister  to  meu 
She  found  out  that  even  at  that  early  age  I  loved, 
and  tliat  there  was  little  hope  of  him  I  loved 
ever  being  able  to  win'my  &tlier*s  consent,  lor 
my  father  was  wealthy  for  a  peasant.  She  told 
her  father  aud  her  brotlier,  and  prayed  their 
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belp;  tb«y  gave  it;  and  lo  well  Ad  they  do  for 
TOf  happinesB,  that  ere  two  nimmen  were  over 
Henri  Kerouet  was  the  prosperotu  owner  of  a 
small  trading  ship.  M;  father's  consent  was 
given,  the  day  was  appointed,  and  two  days 
before  I  saw  from  the  windows  of  the  castle 
my  father,  my  two  brothers,  and  my  lover  pat 
out  to  sea  in  a  fine  boat,  to  buy  things  at 
Qaimperl^  for  the  wedding.  I  watched  them 
from  the  windows  of  my  young  mistress's  room 
with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  saw  them  skim  for 
half  a  mile  over  the  water,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  their  own ;  but  then,  I  know  not  how 
or  why,  the  sail  flapped  upon  the  water,  die 
boat  upset,  and  all  that  were  Jn  it  disappeared. 
One  of  them  rose  again  for  a  moment,  and 
clung  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  I  think  it  was 
Henri ;  but  ere  my  screams  called  attention,  and 
otlier  boats  could  put  off,  his  weary  held  had 
given  way,  and  he  too  was  beneath  the  waters. 
"  There  is  in  every  woman's  breast  a  history ; 
and  tills  is  mine.  I  had  bnt  one  brother  left ; 
every  other  relation  was  gonc^  and  him  I  loved 
also.     My  heart  was  shut  up  from  that  hour, 
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never  (o  open  again.  My  young  mistress  was 
all  kindness,  and  tenderness,  and  benevolence; 
she  kept  me  with  her ;  she  strove  to  soothe  and 
to  console;  but  slie  had  soon  need  of  conso- 
lation and  soothing  herself,  for  her  &ther  died 
suddenly  aa  he  sat  at  breakfast  beside  her,  and 
she  remained  an  orphan  in  the  castle  of  her 
ancestors  for  several  weeks,  till  her  brother, 
who  was  with  the  army,  could  t^tain  permission 
to  return  to  his  estates.  When  he  did  come  he 
brought  widi  him  one  whom  I  remember  wdl, 
as  he  then  crossed  the  threshold,  in  all  the 
graces,  the  powers,  and  the  &ery  passions  of 
youth, — one  whom  you  have  oil  seen  bent  and 
worn  by  age  and  by  care,  and  by  the 
punishment  of  those  passions  indulged,  — 
one  who  lies  wiUiin  a  few  steps  of  us 
«ven  now,  in  the  cold  and  marble  itiflbees  of 
death,,  with  all  the  stormy  impulses  of  his 
nature  passed  away.  He  was  then  like  a  fiery 
war  horse,  lull  of  beauty,  and  strength,  and 
danger ;  lor  ttiere  was  nothing  on  earth  that  he 
-dared  not  to  do ;  there  were  but  too  few  Aiogii 
also,  which,  witli  such  a  mind  and  such  a  body. 
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lie  could  not  accomplisli.  He  loved  my  mit* 
tress,  and  my  miatrees  loved  him,  ere  many  weelu 
of  his  sojourn  with  us  had  passed  away. 

"  He  brouf^ht  with  him  a  boy  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old ;  a  gay,  wild,  fearless 
creature  like  himself;  the  son,  as  I  under- 
stood, of  a  poor  but  noble  gentleman,  who 
had  placed  him  as  a  page,  to  learn  from  in- 
fiuicy  the  art  of  war,  with  the  young  Lord. 
This  boy  would  often  sit  and  tell  me  of  wild 
scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  civil  strifes 
of  England,  and  sometimes  would  glance  at 
stranger  and  more  terrible  things  still  in  west- 
em  lands,  where  they  both  had  sojourned  long. 
This  Franklin  Gray  it  was,  who  first  called  my 
notice  to  the  love  tliat  was  growing  up  between 
the  two;  and  I  saw  how  strong  it  was,  tliough 
there  was  notliing  avowed  as  yet  between  them. 

The  time  came  for  the  young  Marquis  to 
return  to  the  wars.  The  English  Lord  was  to 
return  with  him,  and  still  nothing  was  spoken 
of  their  love,  at  least  so  far  as  I  could  leam; 
but  on  the  day  when  they  were  about  to  de- 
port, the  young  foreigner  turned  to  my  mis- 
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tresi,  in  her  brother's  presence,  and  said, 
( Ladr,  I  bare  a  parting  pment  to  make 
yon.  You  have  applauded  and  admired  my 
gay  young  page.  In  the  present  beggary  of 
my  fortunes,  I  can  do  but  littte  for  him;  I 
pray  you  take  him  to  your  service  and  wbm 
he  is  old  enough  let  your  noWe  brother  do 
what  he  can  to  promote  him  in  the  career 
of  arms.  'Hll  then,  as  he  is  of  gentle  Uood,  be 
may  well  lerre  a  gentle  lady.'  He  spoke 
gaily,  and  as  it  seemed  freely;  but  I  could  ob- 
serve a  peculiar  expression  on  his  lace  which 
gare  the  words  more  meaning ;  and  there  came  at 
the  same  time  the  blood,  like  a  rising  rebd,  into 
my  mistress's  cheek,  telling  that  she  compre- 
hoided  him  well. 

It  liad  been  arranged  that  while  the  Marqois 
was  absent  she  should  proceed  to  England,  to 
join  her  uncle,  then  on  a  political  misuon  in 
London,  rather  than  remain  in  solitude  in 
France.  A  vessel  was  engaged,  and  in  a  few 
days  after  she  had  parted  with  her  brother  and 
ber  lover,  she  embarked,  with  myself,  the  boy 
Franklin  Gray  as  servant,  and  the  priesL     We 
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met  with  foul  weather,  and  the  ship  with  diffi- 
culty reached  a  port  upon  the  coast  of  Comwalli 
where  we  landed;  but  there,  upon  the  pretm 
of  fatigue  and  illness,  she  determined  to  remain 
•ome  days ;  and  on  the  first  night  of  our  arnval 
she  despatched  the  boy  Franklin  Gray  to  Iion* 
don,  both  to  announce  her  safety  to  her  undei 
and,  as  it  proved,  to  communicate  with  one  who 
in  disguise  had  returned  to  his  native  land,  at 
the  risk  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her. 
**  As  soon  as  the  boy  was  gone  she  told  me 
all ;  how  they  loved,  and  how  their  love  had 
been  told ;  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  ask- 
ing her  hand  at  that  time^  while  in  exile  and 
in  poverty,  having  nothing  but  his  sword  to 
depend  upon.  When  the  boy  returned  she 
seemrd  a  good  deal  agitated;  and,  as  when 
once  she  had  given  her  confidence  it  was  ex- 
treme, she  told  me  that  she  bad  received  mes- 
sages from  tlie  Earl  begging  her  to  follow  a 
particular  course  in  her  journey,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  her,  if  but  for  a  moment,  by  the 
way.  She  shaped  her  course  accordingly,  and 
passed  through  the  v«y  scenes  wh»e  now  we 
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are ;  aod  at  llic  little  tuwn  of  Uppin^ton,  not 
ten  miles  bence,  she  was  met  by  tbe  Eaii.  He 
had  obtained, — Heaven  knows  bow  !  for  I  do 
not, — a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  raised 
high  his  hopes  and  expectations.  He  j»«ssed 
her  to  be  united  to  him  immediately  in  prirate. 
Lore  was  strong  and  eloquent  in  her  breas^ 
and  she  consented.  She  exacted,  however* 
that  their  marriage  should  be  solemnised  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  his  &ith  and  tbe  bwt  of 
his  country,  as  well  aa  according  to  ber  own. 

The  good  weak  priest  who  accompanied  ber 
was  easily  induced  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
our  church,  and  the  Earl  had  now  wealth  si^ 
fici^it  fully  to  bribe  the  priest  of  that  village ; 
but  as  it  was  determined  that  in  a  very  few  days 
she  should  go  on  to  join  her  uncle,  and  double 
tbe  quickness  of  her  journey  to  makeup  for  the 
lost  time,  I  only,  and  one  of  the  servants,  wen 
admitted  to  be  present  as  witnesses  to  a  mar- 
riage which  was  to  be  held  strictly  secret.  I 
saw  them  married  by  the  rites  of  both  chnrches ; 
and  my  mistress,  for  her  honour's  sake,  de- 
manded and  received  from   both  priests  eer- 
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lificates  of  the  marriage.  Tlic  day  before  tliat 
on  wliich  ahe  was  to  have  set  out,  news  arrived 
of  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  a  rumour  that  all 
was  in  confusion  through  the  country  across 
which  we  had  to  pass.  The  tidings  did  not  make 
them  very  sad,  for  they  were  in  their  lint 
happiness;  but  the  boy  Franklin  Gray  was 
again  sent  to  London,  in  company  with  our 
good  weak  priest,  to  see  her  uncle,  and  ask 
whether  she  should  come  on.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  the  boy  returned  alone.  Her  uncle  had 
quitted  London  in  haste,  and  the  poor  priest 
had  been  involved  in  a  tumult  in  the  streets, — 
had  been  rect^nised  as  belonging  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  had  been  murdered  by  the  brutal 
populace.  For  him  she  grieved  sincerely ;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  not  very  sorry 
that  a  fair  excuse  was  given  her  for  remaining 
with  her  husband,  and  sharing  his  fate,  what- 
ever that  fate  might  be. 

She  soon  experienced,  however, .  the  sad  lot 
of  those  who  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy 
of  man.  He  was  violent, — rash, — hasty.  There 
were  matters  grieved  him  deeply.     Ilie  sum 
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mantin  «tn  orer, — I  do  mot  mf  t»  aaaol 
lili  oa/nage*  far  I  bcijc*^  nzr,  I  am  i^r^  he 
kyr«d  her  Hi  A, — tmt  to  hare  it  wnwlfj  frr 
tJie  tine.  He  urged  ber  then  to  >cuni  to  her 
bratJMT,  liufwinf^  her  tWt  it  vonld  be  wilk 
diScnJty  itt  coold  iappon  her,  eren  if  he  went 
not  falnoelf  bv  cbanee  ducDrend  by  lingering 
ktnger  in  England ;  and  be  fiamed  for  her  a 
piaiuible  ttorj  to  account  for  the  period  of  her 
ahKrocc^  trbiL-fa  in  times  of  tucb  danger  and  ooo- 
fuNion  might  eatHj  be  done. 

She  refusal,  bowerer,  firmly,  tfaou^  mikUy. 
She  laid,  liiat  tbongh,  >o  long  as  it  merely  re- 
ierred  to  concealing  ber  marriage  she  was 
willing  to  do  all  be  wished,  but  that  as  soon  aa 
it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  but  by  a  film 
bood,  site  conld  yield  no  &rther ;  that  nothing 
slwuld  £ver  induce  ber  to  tell  ber  noble  brother 
a  lie.  Anger  aod  futy  on  his  part  soceeeded. 
I  and  the  boy  Franklia  were  in  tfaenom;  and 
the  Earl,  when  be  found  that  passitm  caal4 
ellect  nothing,  turned  to  mc^  thinking  that  { 
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might  persuade  my  mistress  to  conlent.  She 
bad  that  morning  given  me  some  offence ;  for 
I  had  ever  been  idle  and  vain,  and  the  terrible 
fiue  which  had  befallen  me  had  not  cured  my 
fonies,  though  it  had  embittered  my  heart.  I 
did  not  try  to  persuade  her,  but  I  said  mali- 
ciously  and  falsely — for  I  knew  better — that  I 
thought  she  was  very  wrong  not  to  do  as  her 
husband  told  her. 

^  **  She  gazed  upon  me  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  boy  Franklin  burst  forth, 
exclaiming,  ^  She  does  very  right  not  to  tell  a 
lie  for  any  one;'  and  the  Earl  in  his  passion 
struck  him  down  to  the  ground. 

The  boy. instantly  drew  his  dagger  and 
sprang  upon  the  Earl,  but  he  wrenched  it  from 
his  hand  in  a  moment,  and  putting  him  forth 
from  the  door  returned  laughing,  moved  to 
merriment,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  anger,  by 
the  youth's  daring.  With  him  the  storm  for  a 
time  passed  away ;  but  from  that  moment  my 
mistress  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with  contempt. 
I  Mt  that  1  merited  it,  and  hated  her  the 
more.     All  her  good  deeds,  all  her  kindneis 
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towards  me,  were  foT^otten ;  and  two  or  tlirce 
hasty  nords  which  she  spoke  the  next  morning, 
in  her  indignation  of  my  conduct,  became  like 
poison,  and  rankled  in  my  heart.  Thus  passed 
two  or  three  more  days ;  and  I  laid  a  scheme 
which  succeeded  but  too  well.  I  looked  at  the 
Earl  often  as  I  passed  him,  seeking  to  draw  his 
attention,  and  make  him  speak  to  me  upon  tbc 
matter  of  his  dispute  with  my  Lady.  At  length, 
one  day  he  did  so,  and  I  hurriedly  and  basely 
advised  him  to  obtain  from  her  by  any  means 
the  proo6  of  her  marriage,  and  then  let  ber 
refuse  to  go  back  to  her  brother  for  a  time  if 
she  dared.  My  mistress  came  in  as  we  were 
speaking,  and  looked  surprised,  but  said  nothing; 
and  the  Earl  followed  my  advice.  He  tried 
many  methods  to  arrive  at  his  purpcee ;  but  it 
was  in  a  moment  of  love  and  affection  that  be 
induced  her  to  give  liim  up  the  certificate^  the 
attestations  of  myself  and  the  other  servant,  and 
all  the  proofs  of  her  marrisge,  upon  the  pre- 
tence that  he  would  keep  (liem  more  securely. 
A  doubt,  however,  seemed  to  cross  her  mind, 
even  when  she  was  placing  them  in  lits  hantkj 
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for  she  asked  him  to  swear  most  solemnly  tliat 
be  would  never  destroy  them;  and  I  rememher 
particularly,  that  when  he  said  he  would  swear 
by  every  thing  be  held  sacred,  she  insisted 
upon  big  adding  that  he  swore  upon  his  honour 
as  an  English  gentleman. 

When  he  bad  got  the  papers,  however,  and 
he  knew  that  he  could  compel  her  to  do  wbat- 
flocver  be  liked,  his  love  and  his  tenderness 
seemed  to  return  in  full  force,  and  the  idea  of 
parting  with  her  at  all  was  evidently  hateful  to 
him.  At  length,  however,  necessity  compelled 
him  to  propose  it  again ;  and  once  more  high 
words  and  angi^  discussion  ensued ;  and  then 
it  was  that  all  the  smothered  feelings  which  she 
had  been  long  nourishing  towards  myself  burst 
■  forth.  She  accused  me  of  alienating  her  hus- 
band's oifection.  She  called  me  base  —  un- 
grateful,— criminal.  She  told  me  to  quit  her 
presence,  and  never  re-appear  in  it  again ;  and  I 
did  quit  her,  determined  to  return  to  France, 
and  obey  her  to  the  letter. 

How  the  matter  would  hafe  ended  between 
herself  and  her  husband,  I  know  not,  had  not 
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Other  circumstances  iiiU'rvened ;  for>  wilb  all 
liis  violent  passions,  lie  certainly  love<l  lier  gtill, 
deeply,  —  tenderly,  —  devotedly.  But  newg 
was  suddenly  brought  hini  that  liis  real  nainc 
and  cliaracter,  which  lie  lutd  concealed,  bad 
been  discovered,  and  that  warrants  were  out 
for  his  apprehension  as  what  they  called  a 
Malignant.  He  returned  to  tlie  house  for  a 
few  minutes  after  receiving  these  tidings,  in- 
formed his  wife  wliat  had  taken  place,  took,  as 
I  am  told,  a  tender  and  alTectionate  leave 
of  her,  and  besought  her  to  liasu-u  to  France 
with  all  sjK-ed,  where  he  would  join  her  ere  tco 
days  were  over.  Tlie  spot  was  named,  the 
time  fixed,  and  I  saw  him  press  her  warmly  to 
his  heart  as  tliey  parted. 

"  He  then  spoke  to  me  for  a  moment,  and, 
bidding  me  forget  all  that  liad  passed,  en- 
joined me  to  remain  with  and  console  my 
mistress.  I  refused  at  once,  sternly  and  bit- 
terly, to  do  so;  and  as  he  had  no  time  to  losc^ 
and  found  my  determinatbn  fixed,  lie  oidy 
furtlier  asked  me  to  let  him  know  without  fiiil 
wherever  I  established  my  abodts  that  lie  mi^t 
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^hovr  his  gratitude  for  my  services  in  brighter 
days,  and  do  away  the  evil  feelings  between 
my  mistress  and  myself.  I  told  him  that  he 
would  always  hear  of  me  at  the  house  of  my 
brother,  and  he  departed.  He  was  scarcely 
gone  when  I  too  left  the  house,  and  found  my 
way  back  to  France  alone,  but  took  care  not  to 
revisit  the  place  of  my  birth,  believing  that  a 
bad  name  had  gone  there  before  me.  What  hap- 
riened  to  my  mistress  then  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
heard  that,  keeping  only  the  boy  Franklin  Gray 
to  attend  upon  her,  she  had  sold  all  her 
jewels ** 

<<  We  had  better  not  admit  any  tiling  into 
the  declai-ation,*'  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  **  except 
what  you  personally  saw  or  knew,  my  good 
lady.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  only  parts  of  the  decla- 
ration can  be  made  use  of 

^^I  am  neither  good  nor  a  lady,  Master 
Lawyer,"  replied  Bertha.  "  But  to  go  on  with 
what  I  personally  know, — about  a  year  and 
a  half  after,  or  perhaps  two  years,  a  letter 
reached  me  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the 
Earl  of  Danemore,  telling  me  that  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  thrwie  of 
England  had  restored  him  to  his  native  land 
and  all  liis  honours,  and  tliat  if  I  chose  to 
come  to  England,  and  occupy  that  poet  in 
his  household  wliich  T  lately  filled,  I  shotdd 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in  comfort  and  peace 
and  honour.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  for  where  I  then 
was,  I  was  verj'  miserable ;  and  I  set  out  for 
England.  When  I  came  into  hia  presence^ 
however,  he  scarcely  knew  me ;  for  when  he 
had  last  seen  me  I  liad  been  a  blooming,— 
perhaps  a  handsome  girl ;  and  in  that  short 
space,  grief,  anxiety,  and  self-reproach  had 
made  me,  widi  very  little  difference,  wliat 
I  now  am.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I  found 
that  his  house  was  occupied  by  a  noble  and 
beautiful  bride;  and  when  he  told  me,  I  gased 
in  his  face  with  wonder  and  apprehension.  He 
understood  my  looks,  and  with  that  stem  deter- 
mined air  which  was  so  natural  to  his  counts 
nance,  he  told  me  in  a  few  short  words,  that 
when  he  had  returned  to  France  h&ag  hopelen 
and  nearly  destitute,  he  had  not  sought  out  hia 
wife  as  he  had    promised,   trusting   that   she 
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would  go  back  to  her  brother  and  conceal  her 
marriage^  as  he  from  the  first  bad  wished.  The 
Marquis  de  Beaulieu  had  sought  him  out,  how- 
ever, and  covered  him  with  reproaches :  they 
had  fought,  and  both  had  been  severely  wounded. 
*  I  then,'  he  added,  *  went  into  other  lands ; 
but  suddenly  found  that  the  King  had  been 
j*estored.  I  returned  to  my  native  country, 
but  speedily  perceived,  that  though  I  had  sacri* 
ficed  every  thing  for  my  sovereign,  I  could 
regain  my  honours,  but  could  not  regain  one 
half  of  my  estates  without  using  the  influ- 
ence of  another  peer,  all  powerful  with  tlie 
King.  To  him  I  applied,  and  he  proposed  to 
me  a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  I  might 
I^ve  resisted  the  temptation  if  I  had  never 
seen  her;  but  she  is  young,  beautiful,  fasci- 
nating.    I  married  her,  and  regained  all.' " 

"*And  the  Lady  Eugenie,'  I  cried;  *the 
Lady  Eugenie  ? ' 

"  *  She  is  dead,'  replied  the  Earl ;  *  I  have 
how  obtained  certain  information  that  she  is 
dead;  but  I  cannot  say,'  he  added;  and  he 
grasped  my  arm  tightly  while  he  spoke, — *I 
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ctmiiot  say  1  am  sure  tliat  sliu  n'as  dead  bi'- 
fure  tliis  second  niarrlogc  was  contracted ;  and 
now,  Deriha,'  lie  continued,  'now,  swear  to 
me,  by  every  thing  you  hold  sacred,  nerer*  till 
I  permit  you,  to  reveal  to  any  one  the  fact  of 
my  former  marriage ;  and  if  you  do  twear,  you 
bind  me  lo  you  for  ever ! '  I  did  swear,  for  we 
bodi  tliought  that  she  was  dead ;  and  I  kept 
that  promise  inviolably.  But  I  asked  him, 
before  I  took  any  vow,  if  he  had  kept  his,  and 
preserved  the  proofs  of  his  first  marriage ;  for, 
at  first,  I  tliought  he  wished  to  entangle  me  by 
an  oath,  when  his  real  wife  was  still  living;  and 
I  lutd  repented  enough  already  what  I  had  done 
against  her.  He  told  me  tliat  he  liadj  and 
showed  tliem  to  nu;  in  tlie  chamber  where  they 
were  preserved ;  and  again  he  swore  never  to 
deslroy  lliem,  tliough  her  death  be  saJd  might 
well  free  him  from  that  promise.  But  I  saw 
then,  and  I  have  seen  through  bis  life,  tliat  lie 
fvlt,  as  well  as  I  did, — tlmt  there  was  a  fele  at  • 
laL'he<l  to  those  papers  which  would  one  day 
change  every  thing. 

"He  then  brouglit  me   lo   the  presence  oi 
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Ills  lady,  to  whom  lie  had  announced  my  comingr 
When  the  door  opened  for  me  to  enter,  and 
she  knew  who  it  was,  she  turned  towards  met 
as  I  thought,  coldly  and  somewhat  sullenly; 
but  the  moment  aft^r  she  looked  surprised. 
She  had  expected  to  see  a  young  and  hand* 
some  girl ;  but  she  saw  a  lean  and  sallow  wo- 
mati,  and  all  doubts  of  me  and  of  her  husband, 
if  she  had  entertained  such,  vanished.  She 
became  as  kind  to  me  as  the  first  day  of  spring, 
though  she  was  often  haughty  and  cold  to 
others.  She  trusted  me  in  every  thing,  and  I 
learned  to  love  her  well.  I  loved  her  better^ 
far  better,  than  the  mistress  I  had  at  first 
served;  but  there  was  still  something  wanting 
in  that  latter  attachment  I  believe  it  was  the 
freshness  of  early  feelings;  the  freshness  that 
never  comes  again.  However,  after  I  had  been 
in  England  for  some  ten  years,  and  one  son 
of  the  Earl  and  his  Countess  had  been  bom  and 
died,  and  the  second  supplied  his  place,  being 
then  but  a  sickly  child  himself,  I  remained 
behind  for  a  short  time  in  London  after  they 
had  quitted  the  court  to  come  down  into  the 
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country.  In  about  ten  days  I  followed,  and 
travelling  slowly,  stopped  one  night  at  a  little 
inn  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge. 

"  It  was  night ;  and,  after  having  supped,  I 
went  along  the  passage  towards  my  bedroom, 
when,  as  I  passed  a  door  that  was  open,  I  heard 
a  voice  that  almost  made  me  sink  into  the  earth. 
It  was  that  of  the  Lady  Eugenie;  and,  as  I 
passed  by  the  door,  I  looked  in  without  wishing 
to  look,  and  I  saw  her  there,  sitting  speaking  to 
a  servant,  pale  and  worn,  but  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  ever.  I  was  fool  enough  to  faint; 
and  when  I  revived,  I  found  myself  in  her 
chamber,  with  herself  and  her  woman  bending 
over  me.  At  first  I  thought  she  did  not  know 
me,  so  terribly  was  I  changed,  and  so  little  did 
she  seem  moved  by  the  sight  of  one  who  had 
injured  her ;  but,  when  I  was  quite  well,  and 
thanked  her  in  the  English  tongue,  and  was 
about  to  leave  her,  she  said,  ^  No ;  stay  a  mo- 
ment Leave  us,  Margueritte ; '  and  I  trem- 
bled so  tliat  I  could  not  move.  The  girl  went 
away ;  and  then  she  said,  ^  You  are  terriUy 
altered,  Bertha;  but  I  have  kept  you  to  say, 
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that  if  Borrow  for  any  thing  you  ever  did  againat 
ine  be  the  cause  of  that  sad  change,  console 
yourself.  I  have  long  ago  forgiven  you.  Nay, 
more ;  I  have  often  thought  I  did  you  some  in- 
justice.' 

^  Then  you  positively  saw  the  same  Lady 
with  your  own  eyes,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  whom 
you  had  seen  united  to  the  late  Earl  before  the 
death  of  CromweU,  ten  years  after  he  had 
married  another  person  ?  " 

<^  I  did,"  replied  Bertha.  <*  But  it  is  useless 
now  to  detail  all  that  passed  between  us.  I 
found  that  her  brother  had  compelled  her  to 
assume  another  name,  and  to  spread  a  report  of 
her  own  death.  That  after  her  return  to  France 
she  had  borne  a  son ;  this  gentleman  present, 
the  true  Earl  of  Danemore " 

^*  You  mistake,"  said  Langford ;  <<  I  was  bom 
in  England,  in  the  very  town  where  my  Other's 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  my  mother,  for 
she  was  resolved,  she  has  often  told  me,  that  I 
should  lose  none  of  the  privileges  of  an  English- 
man by  being  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
she  crossed  the  seas  to  England  a  month  before 
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my  birtli,  in  order  tliat  her  child  might  fiist  see 
light  ill  the  native  land  of  his  father.  I  have 
the  certificate  of  ray  birth  duly  attested." 

"  All  that  she  told  m^"  answered  Bertha ; 
"  and  I  meant  but  to  say  that  the  child  was 
bom  some  months  after  her  husband  had  left 
her.  The  boy  was  with  her  then,  and  I  saw  him ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  swear,  though  changed  now 
from  a  youth  to  a  man,  that  this  is  the  same 
person.  She  strove  eagerly  to  persuade  me  to 
give  her  an  attestation  of  her  marriage  under 
my  hand ;  but  I  would  not  do  it,  for  I  had 
vowed  not.  She  asked  anxiouslyafter  the  pa- 
pers, too,  and  if  I  knew  whether  they  had  be«\ 
destroyed ;  but  I  assured  her  that  her  husband 
iiad  kept  his  word.  I  told  her  even  where  they 
were  placed ;  and  I  assured  her  that  if  ever  &te 
so  willed  it  that  the  obstacles  which  then  existed 
to  the  open  establishment  of  her  marriage 
should  be  removed,— and  I  felt  that  they  would 
be ;  —  I  assured  her,  I  say,  tliat  I  would  then 
aid  her  to  the  very  best  of  my  power  in  obtain- 
ing the  result  she  wislied.  I  promised  her  eveu 
then  to  do  all  that  I  could,  without  breaking  my 
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oath,  to  console  and  comfort  her ;  and  I  told 
her,  without,  however,  telling  her  the  whole 
tnith,  that  her  husband  fully  believed  her  to 
be  dead. 

"  We  women  derive  comfort  from  strange 
sources  often ;  and  that  thought,  that  her  hu^ 
band  believed  her  to  be  dead,  and  liad  acted  as 
he  liad  acted  under  that  belief  seemed  to  con- 
sole her  more  than  any  thing  that  I  had  eajd. 
She  wept  bitterly ;  but  the  tears  were  evidently 
sweet  ones ;  and  when  we  parted  she  made  me 
promise  to  write  to  her  frequently,  and  give  her 
news  of  him  whom  she  still  dearly  loved.  I  did 
write  to  her  frequently,  and  the  to  me ;  and  I 
told  her  every  thing  that  passed  which  could 
give  her  any  pleasure  to  bear.  After  her  dea^i, 
her  son  wrote  to  me ;  and  though  for  some  time 
past  he  lias  not  told  me  bis  movements,  yetwhep 
I  heard  from  accidental  report  that  for  two  ta 
three  summers  a  gentleman  had  been  wandering 
about  the  neighbourhood,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  many  by  his  gracious  manners  and  Jii^ 
kindly  heart,  I  felt  sure  tliat  it  was  the  son  of 
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Eugenie  de  Bcaulieii,  led  on  by  the  Iiand  of  fate, 
towards  die  destiny  that  awaited  Iiiro." 

Thus  Bertlia  ended  her  liistory,  wluch  had 
occupied  some  time  in  tlie  narration ;  and  when 
it  was  done  both  Langford  and  Sir  Walter  pon- 
dered for  several  minutes  over  the  tale  just  told. 
The  first  who  broke  silence  was  Mr.  Evelyn,  who, 
tliough  but  a  country  attorney  of  those  days, 
was  superior  both  in  knowledge  and  in  mind  to 
the  generality  of  his  class. 

*'  Though,  undoubtedly,"  he  said,  "  there  is 
sufficient  matter  to  bear  us  out  in  mdcing  a 
vigorous  struggle  to  recover  your  rights  my 
Lord,  yet  I  very  much  fear  that,  without  the  doctr- 
ments  which  afford  the  only  real  legal  evidence 
of  the  marriage,  we  should  be  defeated.  TTie 
leaf  has  been  taken  so  nicely  out  of  the  register 
that  we  can  draw  no  conclusive  inference  from 
that  fact.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  him ;  "  and  yet  there  may 
be  means  of  proving  that  a  leaf  is  really  want- 
ing. Of  tlwt,  however,  more  hereafter;  for  we 
cannot  lie  at  all  secure  without  the  papers." 
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"  Should  I  make  up  my  mind,"  said  Lang- 
ford,  *'  to  enter  into  the  struggle  at  all,  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  able  ultimately  to  obtain  them ; 
but  in  the  meantime " 

He  was  interrupted^  however,  by  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  Rector's  servant,  who  annomiced 
that  a  gentleman  had  just  arrived,  demanding 
to  speak  with  the  Earl  of  Danemore,  and  on 
being  told'  that  he  was  dead  had  appeared  in 
what  the  man  called  a  great  taking. 

"Is  he  gone?"  demanded  tlie  Rector. 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  servant.  "  When  I 
told  him  the  Earl  was  dead,  hut  that  there  was 
a  good  many  gentlemen  in  the  parlour,  talking 
the  matter  over,  he  said  that  lie  should  like  to 
speak  with  them,  as  he  had  news  of  great  im- 
portance to  conrniunicate  from  Lord  Harold." 

"  Pray  let  us  see  him,"  said  Langford ;  and 
the  Rector,  bowing  his  bead,  told  the  servant 
to  give  the  stranger  admittance. 
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BsFORE  we  follow  any  furtbcr  the  proceedings, 
liowever  important  tliey  miglit  be,  wliich  were 
taking  place  at  tlie  village  of  Danemore,  we 
must  return  to  several  of  tlie  personages  con- 
cerned in  this  iiistory,  whom  we  have  now- 
quitted  for  somewhat  too  long  a  period.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  give  due  considera- 
tion to  Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  whom  we  last  left 
fast  asleep.  Whether  he  dreamed  at  all  or  not 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  if  he  did,  it  is  certain 
that  Ilia  dreams  must  have  been  of  prisons 
and  gallowses,  for  such  were  the  very  first 
thoughts  that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
when  he  awoke  after  a  nap  of  between  five  and 
six  hours. 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  he  would  not 
have  roused  Iiimself  near  so  soon  but  for  an 
extraordinary  trampling  of  horses  and  the 
sound  of  manifold  voices,  which,  ascending 
from  die  court-yard  below,  caused   Morpheua 
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quickly  to  flap  away  upon  his  aoSi  wings,  and 
leave  the  worthy  magistrate  with  his  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open,  wondering  wliat  could  be  the 
matter.  He  started  from  his  bed  instantly, 
and  advanced  to  the  window,  the  curtains  of 
wiiich  had  been  drawn  to  keep  out  the  sun ; 
and  putting  forth  his  head  above  the  court- 
yard, he  perceived  a  number  of  persons  col- 
lected together,  habited  principally  like  sturdy 
yeomen  and  farmers.  Each  had  his  horse  with 
him,  and  all  seemed  to  be  well  armed;  while 
the  two  constables  who  had  followed  the  worthy 
magistrate  in  his  nocturnal  expedition  were  seen 
in  the  tnidst  of  the  crowd,  bustling  about  with  a 
look  of  importance.  Now  Justice  Whistler  was 
a  man  of  rapid  combinations,  and  he  instantly 
divined  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting; 
but  he  was  a  cautious  man  too,  and  loved  to 
have  his  own  conclusions  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  others.  He  consequently  protruded 
his  head  still  further  from  the  window,  and, 
catching  the  attention  of  one  of  the  constables, 
demanded,  in  somewhat  of  an  impatient  tone, 

vox,.  III.  o 
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"  What  is  all  this  about,  sirrah?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?' 

"  We  are  going  to  catch  the  tliie^  your 
worship,"  rephed  the  constable ;  "  and  all  these 
good  gentlemen  are  going  to  help  us." 

*' On  no  account ;  on  no  account;"  exclaimed 
the  justice  from  the  window.  "  What !  without 
me  ?  I  tell  you  if  that  fellow  were  hanged  with- 
out my  help  I  would  hang  myself." 

«  Wliy  we  thought  as  how,"  replied  the  man, 
"that  your  worship  had  been  so  well  basted 
already  that  you  might  likely  not  wish  for  any 
more  of  it." 

"Out  upon  you,  fellow!"  said  the  justice, 
I'll  baste  you  if  you  do  not  mind.  Oo,  and  beg 
Mr.  Rector,  directly,  to  stop  but  for  ten 
minutes;  and  I'll  be  ready  to  go  with  him.  If 
any  man  were  to  lay  a  hand  upon  that  follow 
Gray  before  me  I  should  hold  myself  but  half  a 
man  and  no  gentleman.  Go,  and  tell  him  so, 
sirrali !  go,  and  tell  him  so !" 

While  the  man  proceeded  to  obey  the  com- 
mands he  liad  received,  Mr.  Justice  Wliistler 
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hurried  on  his  gannents,  wincing  desperately, 
every  now  and  then,  as  every  sudden  turn  made 
him  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  skin  on  some 
part  or  another  of  his  back.  At  length,  how- 
ever, his  toilet  was  accomptished  as  &r  as  it 
could  be;  that  is  to  say,  his  vest  was  put  on,  for 
□either  coat  nor  cloak  had  been  lefi:  to  him ;  and 
with  a  rueful  face  he  was  obliged  to  descend  witli 
his  sturdy  arms  only  decorated  by  the  wide 
white  sleeves  of  his  shirt 

Guided  by  the  sound  of  voices  he  found  his 
way  to  the  Rector's  parlour,  and  opening  the 
door,  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  more 
select  party  therein  assembled.  It  consisted  of 
three  or  four  of  the  principal  farmers  or  small 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighboiuhood,  toge- 
ther with  the  Rector  himself,  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  instantly,  by  tlie  entire  difference  ' 
of  his  mien  and  demeanour  from  those  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  worthy  magistrate.  He  was  tall 
and  well  proportioned,  though  somewhat  slightly 
made:  but  he  was  extremely  pale,  so  much  so. 


Indeed,  ns  lo  have  tlie  appearance  of  ill  healtli. 
He  was  only  armed  with  an  ordinary  sword, 
which  might  perhaps  have  befitted  a  country 
gentleman  in  those  days,  but  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  striliiug  and  distingviished  appearance 
of  the  personage  who  bore  it.  But  while  there 
was  something  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
which  implied  a  certain  degree  of  indecision  of 
character,  there  was  a  quick  flash  in  the  eye,  and 
lines  and  furrows  upon  the  brow,  tliat  seemed 
to  contradict  the  other  expression,  and  gave  a 
look  of  stern  determination  even  approaching 
to  fierceness. 

'llie  appearance  of  the  justice  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  joined  with  the  account  which  had  been 
previously  given  of  his  adventures  of  tJie  night 
before,  for  a  moment  relaxed  the  countenance 
of  the  young  gentleman  we  have  mentioned; 
and  sitting  by  a  table  on  which  various  re- 
freshments were  laid  out,  he  gazed  upon  Justice 
Whistler  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate^ 
addressing  his  host  -«  My  dear  Sir,  how  conld 
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you  think  of  going  against  this  scoundrel 
without  me  ?  I  would  not  have  had  it  done  for 
a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  we  judged 
that  your  worship  was  so  tired  and  injured  that 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  disturb  your 
repose;  and  as  I  liad  yesterday  morning  gone 
round  the  country,  and  appointed  all  these 
worthy  people  to  meet  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  as  many  as  we  can  of  this  gang  of  vil- 
lains, I  could  not  very  well  delay." 

"  What !  then  you  had  determined  to  go 
against  them  before  I  came?"  cried  the  justice, 
hewing  himself  ofF  a  large  slice  from  a  cold  sirloin 
that  graced  the  table.  "  How  was  that,  how 
was  that?  I  understood  they  had  only  been 
in  tiiis  country  some  few  days,  and  they  cannot 
have  committed  many  depredations." 

*'  Yes ;  but  my  noble  young  guest  here,  the 
Lord  Harold,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  only 
escaped  from  their  hands  the  night  before  last, 
and  arrived  at  my  house  yesterday  morning. 
We  consulted  K^ether  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  determined  on  the  steps  we  have  taken." 
o  ;5 
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**  Mr  Lord  Harold  T  cried  the  ju§ii«- — -  My 
I»ni  Harold,  I  sive  jour  Lordship  good  mom- 
injr,  arid  rery  happy  I  am  to  see  tou  alive,  for  I 
can  assure  joa  ire  have  had  maur  doabts  on 
the.iab)ert;3nd  I  haTe  had  more  to  do  with  rour 
poncenw  of  late  than  perhaps  you  are  aware  of." 

**  I  am  afraid  my  father  mail  hare  suffered 
much  anxiety  on  my  accoont,"  sid  Lord 
Harold,  with  a  aomewbat  cold  and  stately  air: 
"  hut  I  sent  off  a  letter  yesterday  rooming, 
the  TfT\-  first  moment  that  I  had  the  means  of 
doing  so,  to  inform  him  of  my  safety.  Had  the 
mes.tenger  not  arrived  when  you  left  that  part 
of  ihf  country  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  heard  of; — not  that  I  heard  o£. 
my  I.ord,"  replied  the  justice.  "  My  good  Lord 
your  father  indeed  had  much  anxiety;  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  other  people  too,  for  there 
was  a  ceruin  young  gentleman  taken  up,  and 
accusedofliaving  murdered  you.  He  mnained 
for  flf^eral  days  in  conBnement,  which  seemed 
to  chafe  his  proud  spirit  very  much." 

"  Pray  who  was  that,  Sir?'  demanded  Lord 
Harold. 
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**  Why,  tic  calls  I limself  Captain  Uenry  Lang- 
fold,"  replied  thejustice;  *'  bulyou  may  doubt- 
less know  more  of  him  by  some  other  name." 

Lord  Harold's  brow  grew  as  dark  as  night, 
and  bright  red  spots  came  into  his  cheek  as  he 
replied, "  I  have  heard  of  him,  and  seen  him,  and 
liave  also  been  informed  that  he  takes  the  name 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Beaulieu.  But  perhaps  you 
liave  had  ai^  opportunity  of  investigating  more 
fuUy  who  he  really  is?" 

The  justice,  however,  saw  tliat  Lord 
Harold  was  utterly  unacquainted  widi  all  that 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence ;  and,  as 
there  was  a  great  deal  that  he  himself  could  not 
explain  clearly,  while  every  thing  that  he  could 
explain  was  any  thing  but  agreeable,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  task  to  others,  and  was  medi- 
tating how  to  evade  giving  any  reply,  when  the 
Rector  came  unexpectedly  to  his  aid,  by  saying, 
*'  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  gentlemen: 
but  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  time  wears. 
It  is  now  near  one  o'clock.  We  have  fully  fifteen 
miles  or  more  to  go,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
o  4 
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not  to  fatigue  our  hones  before  we  amve  at 
the  point  of  our  destinatioo.  Bt  your  leave, 
therefore,  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  all 
explanations." 

"  One  more  cup  of  this  excellent  ale,"  ex- 
claimed the  justice,  "  and  then  I  am  ready.  I 
hope  the  rascals  hare  got  my  borae  saddled. 
Pray,  your  reverence,  make  inquiry." 

"  But  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  Rector,  "  how- 
can  you  manage  to  go  without  a  coat?  1  am 
afraid  too  tliat  none  of  mine  would  fit  you — 
not  even  one  of  my  looee  riding  coat£^  for  I  am 
a  spare  man,  and  you  are " 

"  Fat !  you  would  say,"  replied  the  justice. 
"  Yes,  I  am  fat,  Sir;  that  is  to  aay,fattish;  and 
how  to  do  witlioul  a  coat  1  know  cot;  but  go  I 
will.  Is  there  not  a  &t  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  would  lend  me  a  jerkin  ? 

"  Why,  your  reverence,"  said  one  of  the 
farmers,  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloo^  but 
who  now  advanced  towards  the  Rector, 
"■  There's  Farmer  Balls  down  at  the  Pond- 
gate;  his  coal  would  just  d%    Ue  weighs  oue 


and  twenty  stone  at  least.  His  coat  wonld 
surely  jusi  fit  his  worship." 

"  I  could  get  into  it  at  least,"  said  the  ma- 
gistrote,  "  for  I  only  weigh  nineteen,  so  there's 
two  stone  to  spare,  which  makes  more  dif- 
ference in  a  coat  than  in  a  load  of  hay.  So  run, 
my  good  Sir,  or  send  some  one,  and  beg  Farmer 
Balls  to  lend  Justice  Whistler  a  coat  for  a  few 
hours.  Hark  ye  !  hark  ye  I  — not  his  Sunday's 
best,  for  we  have  dirty  work  to  do,  and  there  is 
no  use  of  spoiling  it." 

The  coat  was  soon  procured ;  and  Mr.  Justice 
Whistler,  having  mounted  with  the  rest,  set  out 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  which  consisted 
pf  nearly  thirty  persons,  having  Lord  Harold 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  very  reverend 
Rector  on  the  other.  The  justice  took  the 
place  of  leader  as  a  sort  of  right,  which  was 
tacitly  conceded  to  him  by  all  the  rest,  more 
out  of  reverence  for  his  portly  person  than 
from  any  thing  that  they  knew  of  his  cha- 
racter or  abilities. 

Lord  Harold,  however,  soon  b^an  to  ap- 
prt?ciate   hia    ready   shrewdness,    for    as   they 
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moved  onward  at  a  slow  trot,  he  put  several 
questions  to  him  with  regard  to  their  future 
proceedings,  resolved,  if  he  found  any  occasion 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  other's  arrange- 
ments, to  take  the  matter  into  Iiis  own  hands ; 
for  the  stern  and  harsh  determination  which 
he  had  fomiad  in  regard  to  Franklin  Gray  bad 
not  at  all  given  way  since  the  period  of  hia 
escape. 

TTie  plans  which  the  justice  prgposed,  how- 
ever, the  shrewdness  with  which  he  put  all  his 
c)uestions  regarding  the  exact  situation  of  the 
house,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  received 
and  comprehended  every  explanation  given, 
soon  convinced  his  young  companion  that  they, 
could  not  be  in  better  hands.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined,  that,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
tlie  top  of  the  hills  at  the  point  where  they 
could  first  see  the  house,  the  party  should 
divide,  and  one  body,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rector,  should  sweep  round  through  a 
hollow  in  the  hills,  while  the  other  pursued  the 
road  by  which  Lord  Harold  liad  made  hia 
escape,  so  as  to  approach  the  abode  of  Franklin 
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Gray  on  both  sides  at  once.  By  thb  means  uo 
one  could  quit  the  house  without  being  seen 
by  one  or  otber  of  the  parties,  and  the  possi- 
bihty  of  the  robbers  maJcing  their  escape  by  one 
side  of  the  building  while  the  assailants  forced 
their  way  on  the  other  was  guarded  against. 
In  making  these  arrangements,  and  in  giving 
directions  to  all  the  various  personages  of 
which  the  troop  was  composed,  the  time  was 
past,  till  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  lanes, 
and  cultivated  grounds  on  the  first  slopes  of 
the  upland,  and  began  to  take  their  way  over 
the  soft  short  turf,  which  was  only  varied  by  the 
innumerable  scattered  stones  that  covered  the 
higher  ground  on  that  side. 

Lord  Harold — though  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  thought,  and  with  bitter 
pleasure,  more  of  the  capture  of  Franklin  Gray 
then  of  any  other  thing  on  earth — had  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  rest  of  their  march,  after 
every  arrangement  had  been  fully  made,  in 
teaming  from  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  all  that 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence  from  Dane» 
more  Castle,  some  vague  reports  of  extraordi* 
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nary  events  having  reached  him  even  iliere, 
thougli  the  news  which  now  travels  by  a  steam 
carriage  then  went  by  the  waggon. 

On  putting  his  very  first  question,  however, 
he  perceived  that  the  keen  hawk-tike  eye  of 
the  justice  was  fixed  upon  a  particular  spot 
on  the  hillS)  over  whose  soft  green  bosoms  the 
sunshine  and  the  shade  were  chasing  each 
other  quickly  as  the  wind  blew  the  li^t  coulds 
over  the  sky.  The  effect  was  beautiful,  but 
dazzling;  yet  sttll  the  justice  kept  hiseyeBxed 
on  that  particular  spot  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  before  tliem,  and  made  no  reply 
whatsoever  to  the  young  Lord's  interrc^tion. 

Lord  Harold,  who  was  in  no  very  placable 
frame  of  mind,  repeated  his  question  in  a 
sharper  tone ;  but  the  magistrate  instantly  ex- 
claimed, without  taking  any  notice  of  him, 
"  Yes,  yes ;  I  sec  it  move  I  Do  not  you,  Parson  ? 
Look  ye  there,  up  in  that  hollow  which  the 
shadow  is  just  leaving.  I  have  been  for  this 
ten  minutes  trying  to  determine  whether  that 
is  a  man  on  horseback  or  a  hawthorn  tree.  It 
ia'u  man  I'm  sure!  1 1»*  it  move  this  minute* 
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a  bit  to  the  left,  so  as  to  get  a  better  sigbt  of 

"  There  is  a  hawthorn  tree  there,"  said  the 
Rector,  "I  know  it  of  old. — But;ou  are  right, 
you  are  right  I  There  is  something  moving  from 
behind  it.  It  is  a  horseman  indeed,  evidently 
watching  us.  See,  he  is  cantering  up  the  hill.  I 
am  afraid  this  bodes  disappointment" 

"  There  is  another  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mound, "  cried  Justice  Wliistler ;  "  they  have  a 
terrible  start  of  us ;  but  never  mind.  We  must 
not  fear  breaking  our  horses'  wind.  We  must 
gallop  as  hard  as  we  can  go ;  and  now  there 
must  be  no  tliought  of  going  round  by  the 
hollow,  as  we  proposed.  The  only  plan  is  to 
make  for  the  house  as  fast  as  possible.  Don't 
you  &ay  bo,  my  Lord  ?' 

"  Most  assuredly"  replied  Lord  Harold; 
"  there  are  women  and  children  also  to  be 
moved,  which  must  take  them  some  time.  It 
cost  them  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
ready  when  they  came  hither,  for  I  was  wiUi 
them,  and  saw  all  their  proceedings." 

*'  Set  spurs  to  your  horses  then,  gentlemen  !" 
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cried  the  magistrate  aloud.  "  Master  Constablo, 
ask  some  of  these  good  yeomen  to  lend  me  a 
pistol.  They  can  muster  a  brace  for  nie 
amongst  them,  I  dare  say.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  have  three  or  four." 

But  leaving  the  comtable  to  bring  him  tlie 
weapons  afterward^  he  himself  spurred  on  with- 
out any  delay,  while  Lord  Harold  and  the 
Rector  accompanied  him  at  full  speed,  and  the 
officers  and  farmers  followed  quickly,  gainiog, 
by  the  rapidity  of  motion,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  sort  of  race  they  ran  with  each  other,  a 
good  deal  more  courage  and  enthusiasm  than 
they  had  probably  set  out  with.  At  this  eager 
pace  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  were 
obliged  to  ride  some  little  way  to  the  right 
before  they  could  get  a  sight  of  the  house. 
When  they  did  so,  however,  though  nothing 
was  seen  of  it  but  the  chimneys  towering  up 
above  the  taU  trees,  every  one  instinctively 
pulled  in  his  bridle  rein,  with  somewhat  of  an 
avfful  feeling  at  his  heart. 

The  house  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  and  a  half,  but  the  air  was  clrar  and  pure, 
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and  everj-  cm-l  of  the  thin  blue  smoke,  a»  it  rose 
peacefully  over  the  trees,  might  be  traced  by  the 
eye  till  it  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  around. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  the  constable  rode  up, 
and  put  the  pistols  into  Justice  Whistler's  hands ; 
but  at  that  very  instant  a  body  of  horsemen 
was  seen  passing  over  the  slope  beyond  the 
house,  and  then  giving  rein  to  their  horses, 
and  galloping  away  as  hard  as  ever  they  could, 
over  the  open  downs  beyond. 

Man  is  certainly  a  beast  of  prey.  There  is 
an  instinct  about  him  which  prompts  to  run 
after  every  thing  that  runs  away.  It  may  be 
partly  the  dastardly  tyranny  of  cowardice  which 
gains  courage  to  pursue  and  worry  by  the 
sight  of  an  adversary's  flight;  but  it  is  chiefly, 
in  all  probability,  upon  the  same  principle 
whereon  a  fierce  d(^  chases  and  slaughters  a 
sheep,  which  is  solely  because  the  sheep  runs 
away,  and  the  dog,  imagining  that  the  sheep 
knows  its  own  business  and  his  better  than 
himself,  judges  that  it  is  both  right  and  plea- 
sant to  nil)  after  and  verify  to  the  utmost  the 


in   tlio  wron^,  and  yuiir  c 

arc  on  llit'  ground  of  ligli 
we  should  sa^',  "  Defend  ih 
but  we  do  say,  "  Retreat  i 
defend  yourself  whenever  i 
wito  are  encouraged  by  yoi 
bounds  wbich  tliey  thenu 
nor  care  for,  and  enter  the 
justified  in  tearing  them  to 
Man  is  undoubtedly  a  b 
the  present  instance,  no  S( 
who  followed  the  justice,  i 
young  nobleman,  see  a  I 
them,  than  those  who  had 
fearful  of   leading   the  w> 
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powerful  voice  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  the 
shriller  tones  of  the  Rector,  siid  the  de^>er 
bat  feebler  sounds  of  Lord  Harold's  voice,  each 
exerted  with  the  utmost  force,  could  induce 
these  hot  pursuers  to  halt  and  receive  orders 
ere  they  departed. 

When  they  were  at  length  brought  to  pull  up 
their  horses,  however,  a  few  words  between 
their  three  leaders  seemed  to  settle  their 
arrangements,  and  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  nused 
his  voice,  exclaiming  "  Constable  Jones!" 

But  no  one  came  forward,  he  having  pro- 
nounced the  name  at  random,  and  there  being 
no  constable  Jones  amongst  them.  **  The 
youngest  constable,"  he  cried  agun;  but 
thereat  his  own  two  followers,  with  three  or  four 
others,  spurred  forward  from  the  crowd;  and 
fixing  upon  the  one  who  appeared  the  most 
intelligent  of  those  who  had  come  with  him,  he 
said,  "  Take  that  man,  and  that  man,  and  that 
man,  and  that,  and  gallop  afUr  those  fellows 
as  hard  as  ever  you  can  go !  Remember  I  your 
business  is  not  to  come  up  with  them  till  you 
have   got   a  8u£Scient  force,  but  to  raise  the 
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whole  country  as  you  go  along  b;  the  hue  and 
cry ;  commanding  all  men,  in  the  King's  nantp* 
to  follow  and  assist  you  I  Keep  them  in  eight 
as  tar  ai  possible,  but  at  all  events  keep  above 
them  on  the  hills,  and  drive  them  into  the 
populous  country.  There  you  may  follow 
them  by  the  tongue  as  well  as  here  by  the  eye. 
Now  off  with  ye,  quick !  We  will  come  soon 
after,  when  we  have  run  through  the  house." 

The  men  obeyed,  though  the  worthy  leader 
twice  showed  an  inclination  to  doubt  whether 
this  person  or  that  was  the  man  whom  the 
judge  had  ^pointed  to  follow  him.  Bot 
Mr.  Justice  Whistler  cut  him  short  sharply, 
and  having  seen  him  depart,  turned  to  I.ord 
Harold,  saying,  "  Now,  my  Lord,  I  thJok  with 
you  that  we  had  a  great  deal  bettn-  go  down 
to  the  houses  and  examine  what  it  contaioa, 
before  we  pursue  these  men,  having  set  oar 
hounds  upon  the  tracic  But  as  this  reverend 
gentlemen  says  nothing,  and  seems  to  think 
otherwise,  pray  satisfy  him  in  regard  to  yoiir 
1  to  which  I  will  add  mine." 
'  Why,"    added    Lord   Harold    besitatingj 
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"Why  I  tliijik— that  is  to  say,  I  saw  nothing 
but  men  in  the  party  that  went  away.  Now, 
there  is  a  woman  and  a  child,  and  if  you  take 
them,  depend  upon  it  the  chief  bird  of  the 
mew  will  hover  near,  and  be  caught  at  last," 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  deep  and  burning 
tpot  came  up  into  his  cheek,  which  showed  that 
there  were  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse, 
glowing  like  coals  of  fire  at  liia  heart,  even  at 
the  moment  that  the  baser  spirit  triumphed, 
and  bowed  liis  words  and  actions  to  its  wilL 

Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  however,  did  all  thai 
he  could  to  make  the  matter  smooth  to  him. 
'*  Spoken  like  a  true  falconer,"  he  cried.  "  My 
Lord,  you  take  my  trade  out  of  my  hands.  We 
are  fully  justified  in  bringing  our  bird  back  to 
the  lure.  However,  there  is  no  time  to  spare.  Let 
us  ride  on  as  fast  as  possible;"  and  so  saying,  he 
put  his  horse  into  a  quick  pace,  and  followed 
by  the  others  dashed  down  the  hill  at  a  rate 
which  scared  many  of  the  younger  and  more 
active  of  the  party. 

We  must  now,  however,  leave  all  the  busy 
actors  we  have  brought  upon  the  scene,  and, 
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quitting  hounds  and  huntsmen,  and  the  gay 
and  merry  chase,  turn  to  the  dark  and  solitajy 
lair,  where  the  quarry  lay,  fully  conacious  of 
pursuit,  in  order  to  explain  the  motives  of  that 
sudden  flight  which  had  been  observed  by  the 
pursuers  irom  the  hills  above. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  escape  of  Lord  Harold,  and  the  flight 
of  one  of  iheir  companions  with  the  woman 
servant,  had  thrown  the  little  band  of  Franklin 
Gray  Into  consternation  and  terror  when  it  was 
discovered  on  the  following  morning.  Harvey, 
however,  who  assumed  the  command  during 
the  absence  of  their  leader,  instantly  took  me^ 
sures  for  tracking  the  fugitives,  and,  by  no  otlier 
guide  than  the  footmarks  upon  the  sandy  parts 
of  the  road,  traced  the  course  of  all  three 
exacdy  to  the  spot  where  Lord  Harold  had  been 
left  sitting  under  a  tree  by  his  two  companions. 
From  that  point  all  trace  of  those  two 
were  lost ;  but  a  shepherd,  who  had  seen  the 
young  nobleman,  weary  and  exhausted,  in  the 
morning,  and  had  conducted  him  to  a  small 
villt^,  hidden  amongst  the  beeches  to  the  left 
of  the  spot,  gave  still  farther  information; 
and  leaving  men  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon 
the    place    to   which    the   fugitive    had  been 


bronglit  hv  the  peaaant,  Harrer  rvturaed,  iridi 
very  unjilea^iant  teiuatioDs,  to  meet  FnutUin 
Gray,  and  ;^ive  liim  an  account  of  tbe  evmeion 
of  the  prUoncr.  }le  doubted  not,  indeed,  that 
liBving  llius  tracked  him  to  hig  place  of  rrpos^ 
tliej-  miglit  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  him  again, 
for  he  never  calculated  upon  the  young  nobl^ 
man  doing  what  in  fact  be  already  bad  done- 
taking  a  single  bour'a  repose,  and  then  speed- 
ing on  a>  fast  as  possible  to  tbe  bouse  of  tfae 
neorttt  magi»trale,  which  was  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  lie  was  found  by  Justice 
\Viii»tler. 

As  Ilarvcy  returned,  he  perceived  Franklin 
Gray  and  Mona  riding  leisurely  up  tbe  hill 
towards  tlie  house,  and  spurring  forward  at 
once  be  told  tlie  whole  of  bis  disagreeable 
tidings  without  any  concealmcnL  The  Robber 
instantly  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  wife,  and 
bit  his  lip  hard;  while  she,  innocent  of  all 
sliare  in  what  bad  occurred,  but  feeling  herself 
for  tlic  first  time  an  object  of  suipidon  and 
jealouHy,  turned  very  red,  and  then  Tery  pal^ 
and  trembled  violently. 
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**  So  I  am  betrayed  T'  said  Franklin  Gnj,   - 
"  betrayed   by  those   I   trusted !      Harvey,  I 
thiuk  you  are  faithful  to  me ! " 

"  Indeed  lam,  Capttun,"  replied  the  other;    ' 
*'  and  8o  are  all  the  rest,  except  tliat  fellow 
who  is  goae,  and  whom  I  always  thought  was  a   ' 
low  scoundrel,  unfit  for  the  company  of  gen-   ' 
tletneo.     They  are  all  faithful  to  you,  Captain, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  On  what  can  we  depend  7"  asked  Franklin 
Gray,  bitterly ;  "  on  what  can  we  depend  in 
life?  Friendship  turns  to  hate;  lore  betrayi 
us  always;  gratitude  was  never  any  thing  but 
a  name;  and  honour  is  now  a  shadow  I  On 
what  can  we  depend  ?  Let  us  come  in,  how- 
ever, and  consult  what  may  be  done.  Action 
lias  been  through  life  the  principle  of  my  being; 
and  I  will  not  yield  to  circumstances  even  ' 
now." 

So  saying,  he  led  tlie  way  to  the  house ;  but 
he  said  not  one  word  to  his  wife,  either  as  they' ' ' 
went  or  when  they  arrived.     The  boy  Jocelyn, 
however,  was  in   the  court-yard,  holding  th«  ■ 
infant  in  his  arms,  .who  seemed  well  pleaMdi- 
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witii  his  new  nurse.  But  Mona,  the  moment 
she  had  set  her  foot  to  the  ground,  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  the  baby  to  her  heart,  ex- 
fluming,  "  And  did  she  leave  you,  my  gweet 
babe  ?  Cruel,  cruel  woman  !  She  never  bad 
one,  or  she  could  not  have  left  you ;"  and  dew- 
ing its  smiling  face  with  tears,  she  ran  away 
with  it  into  the  house  to  hide  the  emotions  she 
could  not  restrun. 

Had  Franklin  Gray  witnessed  that  meeting' 
between  mother  and  child,  the  darlc  suspicions 
that  had  fully  taken  possession  of  his  mind 
might  have'been  banished  at  once;  but  he  was 
talking  with  Harvey  at  the  moment,  and  re- 
membered nothing  but  the  many  whispered 
messages  which  be  had  seen  brought  by  the 
maid  from  the  prisoner  above  on  the  preceding 
day ;  and  keen  and  bitter  were  the  feelings  at 
his  heart.  He  went  on  speaking  with  Harvey, 
however,  as  if  occupied  with  ordinary  business. 

"  If  he  have  not  quitted  the  village  before 
this  timc^"  he  said,  "  he  will  most  likely  not 
quit  it  till  nigh^  knowing  that  we  shall  be 
waiting  for  him.     But  at  all  events  the  hones 
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most  have  some  rest  and  food.  I  rather 
think  that,  as  iar  as  insuring  our  own  safety 
goes,  Harvey,  we  might  as  well  let  him  journey 
on  his  way,  for  depend  upon  it  by  this  time 
he  has  given  full  information  of  every  thing 
concerning  us  to  the  people  where  he  has 
stopped.  However,  I  am  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  htm  in  my  hands  agtun.  In  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  what  he 
has  done;  in  the  next  place,  to  find  out  the 
truth  of  some  matters  in  regard  to  which  I 
am  not  at  ease." 

He  spoke  calmly ;  there  was  no  heat,  nor 
haste,  nor  agitation  in  his  tone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  unusually  slow  and  distinct ; 
but  there  was  a  knitting  of  the  dark  heavy 
brow,  a  setting  togetlier  of  the  white  teeth 
between  every  two  or  three  words,  which 
made  Harvey,  bold  man  and  daring  as  he 
was,  shrink,  as  it  were,  within  himself  at  signs 
of  deep  and  terrible  passions  the  effects  of 
which   he   knew   too  welL 

"  Perhaps,"  continited  Franklin  Gray  in  an 
easier   tone,     "  the  possession  of  this   young 
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Lord's  pereon  might  be  niede  too  a  sort  of 
surety  for  tiie  safety  of  tlie  band.  Tliere  ia  a 
sliipt  I  6nd,  sails  for  tlic  port  of  St.  Malo  Id 
four  days ;  and  I  have  made  such  arrangemenia 
that  I  can  have  what  space  in  her  I  like.  1 
should  wish  our  brave  fellows  to  keep  around 
lue  till  tliat  time;  then  those  tliat  like  to  go 
with  mc  can ;  those  that  love  this  cold  land  can 
remain.  Hut  if  we  get  hold  of  this  pitiful  boy 
I  shall  deal  with  him  as  a  hostage^  and  make 
his  life  the  price  of  no  step  whatsoever  being 
taken  against  me  and  mine." 

With  such  objecte  in  view,  and  believing  that 
Lord  HartJd  still  remained  at  the  village  to 
which  Harvey  bad  traced  him,  the  arrangements 
ofFranklin  Gray  were  loon  made  for  proceeding 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  spot  in  person.  In  the 
meanwhile  be  entered  the  house,  and  held  bis 
infant  child  for  several  minutes  in  his  ann^ 
gaxing  on  its  &ce  in  silence.  He  gaied, 
too^  for  an   instant   upon  bis    beautiful   wife, 

ith    a    cold  meditative   look,   and  without 
iring  a  word;  then  gave  her  back  the 

lild,  wd  walked  out  across  the  hill>  marking 
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with  a  soldier's  eye  every  peculiarly  of  the 
conntry,  when  he  did  look  upon  it,  but  in 
general  bending  his  eyes  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  eommuning  with  his  own  sad 
heart,  and  muttering  to  himself  as  he  strode 
along. 

When  the  ^pointed  hour  was  corns  he  w;s 
in  the  coort-yard  and  his  foot  in  the  stirrup; 
but  hia  after  proceedings  on  that  night  require 
no  k>ng  detaU,  Some  information  which  he 
gadicred,  both  from  the  men  whom  Harvey  had 
left  to  observe  all  the  movements  in  the  village,  ' 
and  from  some  persons  who  passed,  led  him 
not  only  to  believe  that  Lord  Harold  was  un  - 
doubtedly  there,  but  that  the  young  nobleman 
had  gained  tidings  of  the  close  watch  that 
was  kept  upon  the  place.  The  night  was 
spent  in  watching,  and  in  vague  councils  held 
with  Harvey  and  others,  in  the  course  of  which  - 
Franklin  Gray  did  not  display  that  firm  deci- 
cision  which  had  ever  previously  characterized 
his  actions.  He  now  thought  of  taking  the 
rashcst  and  the  boldest  steps,  of  attacking  the 
vilb^  itself  and  carrying  off  Lord  Harold  by 


vKi^a.  t^-i^a  tc^  jr.jda  lad  >o  fe  ■■■  il 
not  3  w»  hccTWaaift  acr  m>»tjwmt  «v«U 
t>k«  MKi^ :  a£id  tt^fz.  arKB  W  was  far  eiving 

\z.  vara.  iTiLra  yziymKi  pind  tbe  nifriu, 
I-.  i±«^  Kwni ^ s^m^  ifux iwiml '■[■—■V'-rr ; 
4ui  u«i  sff^ftTUie^  aivj  ftigMi-irina  erf"  Mr.  Jbs- 
t.'X  M~fi3M>v  >&c4tri  a  f  Ji'ini  cfODtfe  far 
L-je  roourf  ut  Irtak  tiit  ted^sm  of  tfadr  doU 
ni^t*!  wrffk.  As  M«i  M  tfau  w  o*«r, 
Fruakiin  Grkv  tiira«i  fai»  step*  fai^Kwanl 
iKoia;  bat  feeiinr  a  coDriction  tkai  die 
f^fuaairy  of  tkc  nei^iboaruij^  dtftrieta  «ioakl 
vjoo  be  mond  a^ainit  him,  be  took  die 
fir^c^uWD  of  placiii^  two  of  fak  bond,  wlme 
twnu  were  in  tbe  freiben  cradition,  on  two 
pmnt*,  «4«eR;  tlttT  coold  ooauDimicate  by  ^gag 
with  tadi  other,  and  fee  over  tbe  whole 
coantn  bd<iw. 

He  then  retamed  itraight  to  hi*  dacUii^; 
but  there  had  coDie  a  reekleaneM  ovn  fainv 
a  lort  of  iDoody  and  ■fdcoetie  dfffw iMHirj 
wbich   was  remariud  by  Harvey  and  aU  hk 
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companions.  He  who  usually  laughed  so 
seldom  now  recalled  the  affiur  of  Justice 
Whistler  more  than  once  with  somewhat  wild 
and  fitful  meriment;  but  then  the  moment 
after  he  would  fall  into  deep  stem  thought, 
answer  any  question  that  was  put  to  him  in  an 
absent  if  not  in  an  incoherent  manner,  and  would 
frequently  break  forth  at  once  upon  topics 
totally  distinct  from  those  which  might  naturally 
have  occupied  his  mind. 

When  he  arrived  at  home, — at  least  at 
that  temporary  kind  of  home  which  was  all 
that  his  wandering  life  ever  allowed  him  to 
know, — he  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  fair 
wife  Mona,  who  gazed  timidly  up  in  his  face^ 
to  see  whether  his  feelings  were  softer  or 
happier  than  they  had  been.  It  was  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  her  to  find  that  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  gazed  on  her  with 
a  look  of  admiration  and  love.  The  only 
words  he  spoke,  however,  were,  "  You  are  fair, 
my  Mona ;  fairer,  I  think,  than  ever  to  look 
upon.     Where  is  the  babe?' 

She  led  him  to  see  the  child  sleeping;  and 
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OS  Franklin  Gray  bent  over  it,  and  gaaed  apon 
the  calm  and  placid  face  of  infant  slumber,  a 
bright  drop  fell  from  his  eyes  on  the  cheA 
of  the  child,  and  woke  it  from  iu  rest.  It 
held  out  its  little  arms  to  him  at  once,  bow- 
ever  ;  and  taking  it  up,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
bosom,  be  carried  it  to  the  window,  and  gaxed 
forth  upon  the  wide  world  beyond.  Mona  bad 
seen  the  drops  which  fell  from  her  husband's 
eyes,  and  she  saw,  too,  his  action  towwds  the 
child,  but  she  would  not  interrupt  the  course 
of  such  feelings  for  the  world,  and  only  saying 
in  her  heart,  "  He  is  softened,"  she  hastened  (o 
seek  some  apparent  occupation,  while  her  soul 
was  busy  witli  the  joy  of  renewed  hopes. 

That  joy  was  soon  clouded,  for  again  over 
Franklin  Gray  came  that  same  fitful  tnood, 
whicli  tenderness  for  his  child  had  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupted.  He  said  nothing  harsh, 
indeed;  he  showed  no  sign  of  unkindness; 
and  no  word  announced  that  the  dark  trufidoat 
and  jealousies  which  he  had  before  enterbuned 
still  remained  as  tenants  of  his  bosom.  Oft^ 
indeed,  he  fell  into  deep  stem  fits  of  thought. 
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wad  would  rest  for  more  than  half  an  hoar  in 
the  same  position,  with  his  head  bent  forward, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  particular  spot  of  the 
ground.  Then>  again,  he  would  start  up,  and, 
e^cially  if  he  found  Mona's  eye  resting  upon 
him,  would  break  forth  in  gaiety  and  merri- 
ment, tell  some  wild  tale  of  laughable  adven- 
ture, or  sing  a  broken  part  of  some  cheerful 
song. 

Mona,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 
such  signs ;  and  they  were  all  painful  to  her. 
That  he  whom  she  had  never  known  to  be 
merry,  even  in  his  brightest  days,  should  so 
suddenly,  after  deep  gloom,  break  forth  into 
gaiety,  was  quite  enough  to  show  her  that  all 
was  not  well  within,  and  watching  him  with 
the  anxious  eyes  of  deep  affection,  she  strove 
to  do  and  say  all  that  could  soothe  and  calm, 
and  console  and  cheer  him.  Sometimes  her 
efforts  would  seem  successful ;  sometimes  not 
Sometimes  he  would  gaze  upon  her  with  looks 
of  deep  and  earnest  love;  sometimes  would 
start  away  when  her  hand  touched  his,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  serpent.     All  and  every  thing  she 
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was  BHUter  of  deep  pain    and 
thougbt  to  Mona  Gray. 

\llieD  the  hour  of  dinner  came  ihe  scrow 
to  tempt  him  to  his  food,  but  he  wouhl  aearee 
taste  any  thing  eioepc  wine^  and  of  that  dnnk 
more  than  usuaL  It  seemed  not  to  exctle^ 
however,  but  rather  to  cahn  him.  His  manner 
grew  more  consistent;  sadder,  but  more 
tranquil;  and  leaving  his  companions  still 
at  the  table,  he  led  his  wife  away  to  the 
chambers  they  usually  inhabited,  and  sat  down 
and  spdie  with  her  rationally  on  many  things. 
There  was  an  occasional  abruptness  indeed  in 
his  speech,  and  a  rapid  transition  from  one 
thing  to  another,  which  still  alarmed  h^,  but 
she  consoled  herself  with  the  hc^  that  the  fit 
was  passing  away,  and  that  all  would  be  better 
soon. 

At  length  he  said,  ^  Cknne,  Mona;  come  ! 
While  I  take  the  child  upon  my  knee,  you  sing 
me  a  song.  Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  hear 
another?^ 

Though  her  heart  was  sad  she  made  no 
reply,  but  hastened   to  obey;  and  she  chose 
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such  words  and  such  to  mr  as  she  thought 

most  likely  to  soothe  him.  Both  were  sad,  but 
through  both  there  run  the  bright  glimmering 
of  hope^  a  cheerful  note  every  now  and  then 
mingled  with  the  more  melancholy  ones,  and 
promises  of  future  happiness  blended  with  the 
sadder  words  of  the  lay. 

The  music  still  trembled  in  the  air  when 
Harvey  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  ap- 
proaching his  captain  whispered  a  word  or  two 
in  his  ear.  Franklin  Gray  instantly  started  up^ 
with  the  dark  cloud  upon  his  brow  which 
usually  gathered  there  in  moments  of  deter«> 
mined  action. 

<<  The  time  is  oome^"  he  exclaimed  ;  ^  the 
time  is  come  I  Harvey,  I  will  come  and  speak 
with  you  and  the  rest  Mona,  take  the  child. 
I  will  be  back  with  you  in  a  few  minutes.'* 

He  then  followed  Harvey  out  of  the  room ; 
and  from  that  moment  his  whole  demeanour 
was  calm,  collected,  and  firm.  ^  Have  all 
the  horses  saddled,  quick,"  he  said;  *^  each 
man  collect  evexy  thing  valuable  that  he  hat. 
Each  man,  too,  have  his  arms  all  ready  Amt  actkm 

VOL.  HI.  Q 
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at  a  moment's  notice !  Did  jou  say,  Hanrer, 
that  thev  had  both  come  over  the  hill  ?* 

"  No ;  only  one,"  replied  Harvey ;  *'  but  he 
came  at  such  speed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  other  will  soon  follow.  We  shall  doubt* 
less  have  to  stand  to  our  arms  soon,  Captain, 
I  suppose  ?'  And  as  he  spoke  his  cheek  was  a 
little  paler  than  ordinary,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  emotion  of  strong  resolution,  and 
it  may  blanch  the  cheek,  though  in  a  slighter 
degree  than  fear. 

**  Perhaps  so^  Harvey,**  answered  Franklin 
Grey ;  <<  but  we  shall  hear  f*  and  as  he  spoke 
he  advanced  to  the  window  which  looked  up 
the  hill,  and  having  satisfied  himself  by  one 
glance,  he  turned  back  to  Harvey,  saying 
*•  The  other  is  coming  too.  We  shall  know 
more  anon/' 

The  first  of  his  watchers,  who  had  been  left 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hills,  had  by  this  time 
nearly  reached  the  house,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  after  he  entered  the  room  where  FrankKn 
Gray  and  Harvey,  with  the  rest  of  the  bond 
who  were  not  occupied  in  preparations,  wait^ 
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\m  reporu    <^  WelV  said  the  Captain^  as  \\o 
entered,  **  what  news.  Miles  ?' 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  they  are  coining  up  in 
great  force,  Captain,"  he  answered ;  *^  I  could 
(xoly  see  them  draw  out  from  the  end  of  the 
lane  upon  the  hill  side,  but  there  seemed  a 
good  many  of  them.  I  did  not  move  a  step, 
however,  till  I  saw  Doveton  begin  to  canter 
away,  then  I  thought  it  right  to  come  on  and 
give  you  the  first  tidings.  He  will  be  here 
soon,  and  render  you  a  clearer  account." 

«*  You  did  quite  right,"  replied  his  leader. 
<<  If  we  had  all  to  deal  with  such  as  you,  my 
man,  we  should  do  very  welL"  The  man  looked 
gratified;  but  Franklin  Gray  went  on,  <^  Come, 
Harvey;  we  will  go  out  into  the  court.  We 
shall  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,"  and  he 
walked  deliberately  out  into  the  court-yard, 
where  the  horses  were  now  all  brought  out  and 
ranged  in  line. 

*<  Mount,  my  men  I"  he  cried ;  "  Mount !  We 
shall  soon  have  Doveton  here.  Miles,  that 
pistol  will  fall  out  of  your  holster.  Don't 
you  see  the  lock  has  caught  on  the  leather  ? 

Q  2 
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You  hold  my  liorae,  Jocelyn  ]  Harvey,"  he  con- 
tinued speaking  to  the  man  apart,  and  pointing 
to  the  boy ;  "  do  you  think  if  we  were  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  o^  and  this  youth 
were  left  behinfl,  —  this  mere  child  as  you  see 
he  is, — they  would  injure  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  "  replied  Harvey ;  *'  certainly  noL 
They  might  take  him  away,  but  we  could  sorai 
find  means  to  get  liim  out  of  their  hands 
■gain." 

"  So,"  replied  Franklin  Gray;  "  so.  But  I 
hear  Doveton's  horse's  feet  clattering  down  the 
road  as  hard  as  he  can  come ;"  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  more  the  man  he  spoke  of  rode  into 
the  courtryard,  with  hb  horse  all  foaming  from 
the  speed  at  which  he  had  come. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  ready,  Captain," 
he  exclaimed;  "  for  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
have  sharp  work  of  it.  Tliere  must  be  at  the 
lowest  count  forty  of  them  coming  up  the  bill, 
and  all  seemingly  well  mounted  and  wrmed, 
for  I  looked  at  them  through  the  spy  glass  yon 
gave  me,  and  I  could  see  them  all  as  plainly  as 
if  tbey  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  table." 
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Franklin  Gray  mused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  demanded,  *<  Could  you  aee  who  it  wai 
that  led  them  on  ?" 

"  Why  there  were  three  rode  abreast,"  said 
the  man,  "  and  I  could  see  them  all  plainly 
enougli.  Tlie  one  on  the  left  was  a  man  in  a 
black  cassock ;  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him 
before.  The  middle  one  was  a  fat  heavy  man, 
who,  I  rather  think,  is  the  Justice  that  we 
flogged  last  night — only  in  the  darkness  then  I 
didn't  well  remark  his  face.  But  the  third  one, 
on  the  right  hand,  is  cert^nly  that  lord  you 
had  up  here  for  so  long;  that  Lord  Ilarold." 

The  cloud  grew  doubly  dark  upon  Franklin 
Gray's  brow,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his 
tlu-oat,  he  loosened  the  laced  collar  of  his  shirt, 
"  Fully  forty  men?  you  say,"  he  demanded, 
thoughtfully.  But  then  added,  without  waiting 
for  reply,  "  Harvey,  you  are  not  mounted  I 
Quick,  quick,  into  the  saddle !  Mile  and 
Doveton,  put  yourselves  upon  the  left  Now, 
Harvey,  mark  well  what  I  have  to  tell  you ! 
Lead  those  men  out,  and  take  at  full  gallop 
across  the  hill  to  the  right.  If  you  keep 
Q  3 
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ladmd  Ptak  k]w»t?  a  ImW  lo  the  kft.  yaa  will 
cone  to  a  bc^kF*-.  aod  if  yon  ride  up  it  k  frsi 
it  vou  csD  ^  loQz  bt-fi^ie  any  one  csn  orcnake 
TWO.  fc*  their  burst*  are  noi  used  to  this  woffc 
LLf  oars,  job  wiil  Ww  nacbed  a  spot  wbere 
tlM-  ikfK^  dirides  the  boUow  into  four,  and  all 
fc^ir  k«d  away  lo  ibe  b»cfa  wood,  «bnv  ywi 
lyiaf  iii=pi^wT  and  art  chateal  dtfence.  Anai^ 
rosT  pianf  amongEt  ToorselreE  as  too  go ;  and 
now  lose  not  a  iDotDtait,  fiir  they  most  be  over 
ibe  hilk  by  tbi>  tune." 

**  But  yonneU;  Captain,"  ^ked  Hanvy, 
anUHBlr;  *'yoan^  and  die  lady,  and  the 
litUe  child.  I  will  ne\eT  go  and  leare  yon  bere 
alone." 

•^  Do  not  be  afraid,  Hatrvy,'  replied  fWnk- 
lin  Gray  with  a  stem  smile ;  "  I  «iU  take  care 
of  tbem  and  myself  depend  upon  it  f* 

^  But  I  do  not  like  this  fiaa  at  aH,*  cried 
tbe  maiL  **  ftliat  t  to  roo  away  and  leanre  n^ 
Captain  btJund  me,  at  the  mercy  of  these  fel- 
lows that  are  coining  op!  I  do  not  like  it  at  all, 
Captain  Gray.     This  will  nerer  do." 

■•  You  Burelv  would  not   disober  sae  in  a 
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.moment  of  danger  and  difficulty  like  thisr 
said  Franklin  Gray.  "  No,  no^  Harvey,  you 
are  too  good  a  soldier  for  that !  But  to  satisfy 
you,  you  shall  see  that  I  provide  in  some 
d^ree  for  my  own  safeQr>  Jocelyn,  lake  my 
horse  down  into  the  narrow  part  between  those 
two  sheds,  and  hold  him  there,  whatever  you 
.see  or  hear,  till  I  come  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  open  those  two  other  gates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  court,  and  when  you  axe 
holding  the  horse  keep  as  far  back  as  possible^ 
that  nobody  may  see  you !  "  Now,  Harvey," 
^e  added,  "  you  see  and  are  satisfied.  Lead 
the  men  out  as  I  have  commanded  I  trust 
their  safety  to  you  !" 

. .  Harvey  looked  down  and  bit  his  lip,  hesi- 
,  tating  evidently  for  a  moment  as  to  whetlier  he 
should  obey  or  not.  At  length  he  looked 
'  steadfastly  in  Franklin  Gray's  face,  and  held 
.,  out  bis  hand  to  hini,  with  a  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head. 

"  God  bless  you,    Captain   Gray,"  be  said ; 

*'  I  obey  you  even  in  this ;  but  I  am  yeiy  much 

«  4 


slraid  that  joa  an  not  qute  r^ht  in  Toar 
pluis.  I  am  afiud,  I  way,  that  too  are 
■edn^  nnder  •  *T9ng  viev;  and  I  wuh  to 
God  yoa  woutd  tliink  of  it  hetore  it  is  too 
kte — Wed,  well;  I  will  go — God  blesi  yoo,  I 
iKT.  Come,  mv  men,  let  ns  narrh^  and  ao 
Bring  be  led  tbem  all  oot  of  the  Gnnrt-\-ard. 

Franklin  Gray  saw  them  depart,  witli  stem 
■nmowed  compoaure;  then  advanced  to  the 
gate  hinoel^  and  while  their  horse*  were  heard 
at  the  fiill  gallop  praoeedii^  in  the  direction 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  be  himself  gazed  up 
towanis  the  other  port  trf'  the  hiU%  and  nw  a 
•trang  pany  of  horsemen  crowning  lome  of  the 
■mnmit&  He  then  spoke  another  word  or  two 
to  the  boy  Jocelyn,  retomed  into  the  room 
where  he  bad  conferred  with  Harvey,  and 
jMiued  with  his  arms  fiJded  on  his  chest, 
pondering  gloomily  for  ahont  a  minnte. 

Uis  next  act  was  to  cast  bimKlf  into  a  diair, 
and  cover  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  while  his  lip 
mif^t  be  seen  quivering  with  intense  and 
agoniiing  emotion.    It  lasted  scarcelya  minote 
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more,  however,  and  rising  up,  he  struck  hit 
hand  upon  the  tables  saying  "Yes,  yes;  it 
shall  be  go  1" 

He  then  took  a  brace  of  pistols  from  the 
fihelf^  loaded  them  carefully,  and  placed 
them  in  his  belt;  after  which  be  proceeded 
to  a  closet  wherein  were  deposited  several 
other  weapons  of  the  same  kind;  choae  out 
two  with  much  deliberation,  looked  at  tb«n 
closely  with  a  hitter  and  ghastly  smile;  and 
having  dwie  so,  and  loaded  them  also,  he  lock«d 
ilie  door  of  the  house,  and  returned  to  the 
room  where  he  had  left  hia  wife. 

The  same  dark  smile  was  upon  his  counte- 
nance still,  but  he  said  as  he  entered,  "  I  have 
been  away  from  you  long,  fair  lady,  but  it  was 
business  of  importance  called  me.  Now  we  will 
have  another  song,  but  it  shall  be  a  gayer  one 
than  the  last." 

Mona  sang,  but  it  was  still  a  sad  strain  that 
slie  chose;  and  Franklin  Gray,  with  his  h€«d 
bent  down,  and  his  ear  inclined  towards  her, 
listened  attentively  to  every  note.  When  it 
was  done,   he   caught    her   to  his   breast,  and 
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kJaseU  her  repeatwlly,  sayiiif 

sweeu     Is  thtTe  no  poison  ii 

"None!    None!     Frank! 

"  If  any  poison  luive  reacbe< 

J 

Dot  been  from  Mona's  lips." 

J 

FrankJin  Gray  turned  ai 

n 

something  to  himself  but  M 

'H 

that   the    words    were    "  Wt 

1 

"  Play  opon  llie  lute,"  he  i 

"  let  us   lave   the   sound  i 

again  she  did  as  he  bade  1 

time  there  was  a  sound  of  heai 

by  a  hammer  below!  togetl 

J 

iing  of  horsea'  feet,  and  voict 

1 

1 

"  Tliose  men  are  makinj. 

1 

can  scarcely  play,"  at  length 

poor  baby  is  frightened  by  it 

to  cry  r 

"  Play,  play,"  said  Frank 

the  child  with  his  hand,  as 

feel;  and  Mona  again,  ihoi 

bling  hand  and  anxious  heart 

of  the  inslniment.     At  tliat 

theix.'    WU9   the   I'Uah    of  mai 

^ 
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passage ;  and  the  next,  tbe  door  of  the  cham> 
bcr  flew  open,  and  seven  or  eight  persons 
rushed  in. 

Though  Mona  had  not  remarked  it,  Franklin 
bad  drawn  some  of  the  benches  and  tables 
across  the  room  when  he  first  entered,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sort  of  barricade ; 
and  the  moment  the  door  burst  open  he 
started  upon  his  feet,  and  levelled  a  pistol 
towards  it ;  exclaimir^,  "  Stand !"  in  a  voice 
that  shook  the  room. 

The  first  face  that  presented  itself  was  that 
of  Lord  Harold,  and  though  his  nerves  were 
not  easily  shaken,  yet  the  tone  and  gesture  of 
Franklin  Gray  caused  him  to  pause  for  an 
instant,  of  which  the  Robber  at  once  took  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Lord  Harold,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have 
come  to  see  your  handywork,  and  to  receive  its 
punislmient.  I  saved  your  life.  You  taught 
my  wife  to  betray  me  I" 

"  Never,  never  !"  shrieked  McHia,  falling  on 
her  knees  before  him. 

"  Ne^-er  ?"  exclaimed  Franklin  Gray.  "  False 
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woman  I  did  you  think  I  could  not  aee?  Lo  ! 
pitiliil  bor,  here  is  your  handywork,  and  here 
your  punishment !"  and  turning  the  pistol  at 
once  towards  her,  he  discharged  the  nmtents 
into  her  bosom.  She  fell  back  with  a  loud 
shnck,  and  Lord  Harold  in  an  instant  qmuig 
across  the  barrier;  but,  ere  he  could  tak«  a 
step  beyond  it,  a  second  pistol  was  aimed  at 
his  head,  and  fired  by  that  unerring  hand 
which  seemed  only  to  gain  additional  steadiness 
in  moments  of  agitation  or  of  agony.  Bounding 
up  like  a  deer  from  the  ground,  the  young 
nobleman  was  cast  back  by  the  force  of  the 
shot  at  once  upon  the  table  over  which  he  had 
leaped.  He  never  moved  again ;  there  was  an 
aguisli  quivering  of  the  limbs,  and  a  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  Iiand,  indeed;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wiley,  the  shot  had  gone  straight  into 
the  brain,  and  consciousness,  cuid  thought,  and 
sensation  were  instantly  at  an  end  for  ever. 

The  rest  of  the  Robber^s  assailants  shrunk 
back  with  terror ;  and  Franklin  Gray,  with  a 
fierce  triumphant  smile,  gazed  at  them  for  an 
instant,     ttliile  casting  down  the  weaptMi%  he 
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had  used  to  such  fatal  purpose,  on  the  ground, 
he  drew  a  third  from '  his  belt,  and  exclaimed 
aloud,  "  Who  will  be  the  next  ?" 

Bome  back  by  the  fean  and  pressure  of  bis 
companions,  with  great  difficulty  Justice  Whisder 
struggled  through  the  doorway  into  the  room 
again,  but  he  did  so  with  a  bold  and  undis* 
mayed  countenance,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  adr 
vanced  towards  the  Robber.  But  an  object 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Franklin  Gray, 
and  he  was  bending  down  towards  the  floor. 

The  infant, — the  poor  infant,— had  crawled 
towards  its  mother,  and  the  fair  small  hands 
were  dabbled  in  her  blood.  The  Robber 
snatched  the  child  up  to  his  bosom,  and  giving 
one  fierce  glance  towards  the  only  one  who 
remained  to  assail  him,  lie  excUimed,  "  Fool  I 
you  are  not  worth  the  shot ;"  and  thrusting  the 
pistol  into  his  belt  again,  he  sprang  towards 
the  window,  which  was  wide  open. 

Though  embarrassed  with  the  child,  be  had 
passed  through  in  a  moment,  but  not  before 
Justice  Whistler,  shouting  loudly,  "  He  will 
escape!  He  will  escape  I"  had  pulled  the  trigger 
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of  liiB  pistol  at  him  with  n  steady  aim.  I.oa(Ii.>(l, 
however,  hy  liaiids  unused  to  such  occupations, 
it  merely  flaslK-d  in  the  pan ;  und  tliough  he 
instantly  drew  forth  die  second,  and  Bred,  it 
was  too  late ;  Franklin  Grey  had  passed,  and 
was  dropping  down  to  the  ground  below. 

"  Stop  him  !  Stop  him  1"  exclaimed  the 
justice,  springing  to  die  window,  and  over- 
turning chairs  and  tables  in  his  way.  "  He 
will  escape  1  He  will  escape  !  Stop  him  be- 
low there  I  Run  down,  you  cowardly  rascals! 
Run  down,  and  pursue  him  in  every  direc- 
tion I  By  ■II.-.  the  fellow  will  esca^ie  after 
all  I"  And  after  ga2ing  for  a  single  instant 
from  tlie  window  he  ruslied  out  of  the  room. 

On  the  side  where  Franklin  Gray  sprang  to 
die  ground  there  was  not  one  of  the  party 
who  had  come  to  take  him,  all,  except  those 
who  had  entered  the  house  and  learned  the 
contrary,  believing  that  he  had  fled  with  the 
rest  whom  ihey  had  seen  traversing  the  hills,  and 
all  being  busy  in  examining  the  Iiobber*E  abode^ 
the  courts,  the  stabling,  the  harness  that  had 
been  left  behind,  with  open-mouthed  curiosity. 
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The  voice  of  the  justice,  indeed,  called  one 
stout  farmer  rotiiid,  and  he  inatantly  attempted 
to  seize  the  stranger  whom  he  saw  hurrying 
forward  towards  some  sheds  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building,  but,  though  a  burly  and  a 
powerful  yeoman,  one  quick  blow  from  the 
Kobber's  hand  laid  liim  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
and  springing  past  him,  Franklin  Gray  reached 
the  spot  where  Ids  horse  was  held. 

The  boy  Jocelyn  had  managed  skilfully,  con- 
stantly avoiding  the  side  from  which  a  sound  of 
voices  came.  But  now  the  quick  and  well-known 
step  called  him  forth  in  a  moment ;  the  fiery 
horse  was  held  tight  with  one  hand,  the  stirrup 
with  the  other;  and  by  the  time  Justice  Whistler, 
with  the  troop  that  followed  him,  came  rushing 
forth  frtmi  the  door,  Franklin  Gray  was  in  the 
saddle ;  and,  still  bearing  the  child  in  his  amu, 
he  stuck  his  spurs  into  the  horse's  sides,  and 
galloped  through  the  gates. 

Two  of  the  farmers,  who  had  remained  on 
horseback  without,  had  seen  him  mount,  but 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  had  not  attempted  to 
interrupt  him.     The  appearance  of  tlieir  com- 
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panioii9  in  pursuit,  liowcver,  instantly  unde- 
ceived tliem,  and  they  spurred  after  at  full 
speed.  On  went  the  gallant  charger  of  Franklin 
Gray,  however,  faster  tlian  tliey  could  follow; 
and  when  they  had  kept  up  tlie  race,  at  about 
twenty  yards  behind  him,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  one  nearest  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I 
will  shoot  his  horse." 

Tlie  words  must  have  reached  the  Robber's 
car ;  for  instantly  his  charger  slackened  its  pace, 
and  the  pursuer  gained  upon  him  a  little ;  but 
then  Franklin  Gray  turned  in  the  saddle^  and 
with  tlie  bridle  in  hia  teeth  stretclied  out  his 
riglit  hand  towards  him.  Next  came  a  flash,  a 
report,  and  the  farmer  tumbled  headlong  from 
the  saddle  severely  wounded,  while  Frankliii 
Gray  pui-sued  his  course  with  redoubled  speed. 

Almost  all  die  rest  of  the  party  who  liad 
come  to  lake  him  were  now  mouuted  and  in 
full  pursuit ;  but  his  greatest  danger  was  not 
from  them.  A  litde  above  him«  on  the  hilli 
and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
house  where  he  had  dwelt  as  himself  were 
Been,  when  he  had  gone  about  a  mile>  several 
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«F  the  party  who  liad  been  sent  to  follow 
his  band.  The  sight  of  a  horseman  in  full 
flight,  nnd  many  others  pursuinj^  as  well  as  the 
gestures  and  shouts  of  those  below,  made  them 
instantly  turn  and  endeavour  to  cut  him  off. 
On  that  side,  as  he  was  obliged  to  turn  to 
avoid  both  the  parties,  the  pursuers  gained 
upon  him,  and  as  if  by  mutual  consent  they 
now  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  hem  him  in. 

There  was,  about  half  a  mile  &rther  on,  a 
chasm  caused  by  a  deep  narrow  lane,  between 
banks  of  twenty  or  tliirty  feet  deep,  descending 
from  the  top  of  the  hills ;  alid  those  above  hira 
on  the  slope,  having  already  passed  it  once  that 
morning,  strove  to  drive  him  towards  it,  Ineir 
only  fear  being  lest  those  below  should  not  act 
on  the  same  plan.  Franklin  Gray  himselC  how- 
ever, took  exactly  the  course  they  wished,  and 
as,  bearing  down  from  above,  they  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him,  they  laughed  to  see  him 
approach  at  full  speed  a  barrier  which  must 
inevitably  stop  him.  They  urged  their  horses 
rapidly  on,  however,  lest  he  should  find  some 
path  down  the  bank  into  the  lane;  and  nearer 
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and  nearer  thf-v  came  to  him  &s  lie  bore 
somewliat  up  towards  them.  They  were  within 
fiftv  \-ards  of  liim  when  lie  reached  the  hank  : 
and  so  furious  was  his  speed  that  all  expected 
to  see  him  go  over  lieadlong. 

But  no  I — The  bridle  was  thrown  loose,  the 
spur  touched  the  horse's  flank,  and  with  one 
eager  bound  the  gallant  l^east  cleared  the  space 
Ijetween ;  and  though  his  hind  feet,  in  reaching 
the  other  side,  broke  down  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  cast  the  sand  and  gravel  furiously  into  the 
lane  below,  he  stumbled  not,  he  paused  not,  but 
lx>unded  on,  while  the  rashest  horseman  of  the 
party  pulled  in  his  rein,  and  gazed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  leap  that  had  just  been  taken.  A  part 
is  still  pointed  out  on  those  hills  where  tlie  top 
of  the  bank  above  the  lane  exhibits  a  large  gap; 
and  the  spot  is  still  called  the  Robber's  Leap 
to  the  present  day. 

Ever}'  one,  as  we  have  said,  drew  in  their 
horses,  and  some  rode  up  and  down,  seeking  for 
a  passage  down  into  the  lane;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Franklin  Gray  was  every  moment 
getting  farther  and  farther  out  of  reach  of 
pursuit. 
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When  Justice  Whistler,  who  came  up  as  fust  as 
his  horse  would  bear  him,  arrived  upon  the 
spot,  he  saw  at  once  it  was  too  late  to  pursue 
the  fugitive  any  farther,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Give  it  up,  my  masters ;  give  it  up ;  he  has 
escaped  us  for  the  present,  but  we  slmll  get 
hold  of  him  by-and-by.  A  man  who  gets 
into  a  scrape  like  this  never  gets  out  of  it 
without  a  rope  round  his  neck.  Let  us  return 
to  the  house,  and  conclude  oiu:  examinations 
there;  though  a  terrible  day's  work  it  has  been, 
for,  if  my  eyes  served  me  right  in  tne  hurry, 
there  is  that  poor  young  gentleman  as  dead  as 
a  stone,  and  the  woman,  who  seemed  a  beautiful 
creature,  too,  no  better." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  round,  and  rode  back 
towards  the  house;  while  those  who  followed, 
and  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  building, 
eagerly  questioned  such  as  had  witnessed  the 
fearful  scene.  While  they  listened  to  the 
details,  magnified  as  they  might  be,  perhaps, 
by  fear  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  a 
gloomy    feeling   of  awe   fell  over    the    whole 
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f3(nistable8,  holding  firn^y  by  the  collar  the  fair 
^urly  headed  boy  called  Jocdyn ;  while  still 
farther  on  was  the  Rector,  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  and  yeomen. 

The  magistrate  advanced  direct  to  the  taUe, 
and  saw  that  the  object  of  the  fiurmers*  con- 
templation was  the  dead  body  of  the  unhappy 
Lord  Harold,  which  was  now  stretched  out, 
with  the  limbs  composed,  and  stifiening  into 
the  rigidity  of  death.  Too  much  accustomed 
to  such  sights  to  be  strongly  affected  by  theni, 
the  justice  passed  on,  shaking  his  finger  at 
the  boy  Jocelyn,  and  saying,  "  Ah,  you  litde 
varlet;  I  shall  deal  with  you  by-and-by.*' 

<*  He's  a  funny  little  rascal,  your  worship," 
said  the  constable.  "  He  ran  up  the  hill  so 
fast  that  nobody  could  catch  him,  till  he  got 
to  a  place  where  he  could  see  the  whole  chase^ 
and  tliere  he  stood,  and  let  himself  be  taken 
as  quietly  as  a  lamb,  though  I  told  him  he 
would  be  hanged  to  a  certainty." 

The  justice  looked  in  the  boy's  face,  and 
saw  the  tears  streaming  down  from  his  eyes. 
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One  of  the  redeeming  'qualities  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wlihtler  was  his  love  for  children;  and  the 
Lo\''s  affliction  touched  him.  ^  Poh  !  poh  !  you 
foolish  lad,"  he  cried ;  **  they'll  not  hang  such 
a  child  as  you.  Whip  the  devil  out  of  you, 
pcrnaps ;  but  don't  crj-  for  that." 

^  I'm  crj'ing  for  my  poor  mistress,"  said  the 
boy;  and  the  justice  tlien  advanced  in  the 
direction  towards  which  Jocelvn's  eves  were 
tumeOi  Dushing  two  of  the  farmers  out  of  his 
wav  who  obstructed  his  view  of  what  was 
taking  place.  He  found  that  Mr.  Sandoo  was 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Mona  Gray,  and  sup- 
porting her  lovely  head  upon  his  arm.  Her 
face  was  deadly  pale,  her  lips  blanched,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  the  long  black  lashes  resting 
upon  that  fair  cheek;  while  die  dark  hair, 
broken  from  the  bands  that  had  confined 
it,  huncr  in  glossy  confusion  to  the  ground. 
Tlic  blood  which  had  been  flowing  from  a 
wound  in  her  bosom  was  now  stanched;  and 
the  clergyman,  sprinkling  cold  water  in  her 
iacc»,  was  at  that  moment  endeavouring  to 
bring  her  Ixick  to  life;  but   the  countenance 
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Was  SO  like  th&t  of  a  corpse  that  the  magistrate 
immediately  demanded,  ^^  Is  she  not  dead  ?** 

^^  No,  no,"  said  the  clergyman,  in  a  low 
voice.  ^^  Don't  you  see  she  breathes,  and  she 
has  twice  opened  her  eyes," 

In  a  moment  or  two  after  she  unclosed  them 
again ;  but  those  bright  and  lustrous  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  the  grey  shadows  of  approaching 
dissolution.  She  feebly  lifted  her  hand,  and 
putting  it  to  her  bosom,  drew  forth  a  small 
crucifix  of  gold,  which  she  pressed  earnestly  to 
her  lips.  New  strength  seemed  to  be  acquired 
by  the  very  effort;  and  gazing  wildly  round 
her  on  the  strange  faces  that  filled  the  room, 
she  made  an  effort  to  speak.  At  first  no  sound 
was  heard ;  but  the  next  moment  she  distinctly 
uttered  the  words,  **  Is  he  safe?  Has  lie 
escaped?" 

The  boy  Joceljm  caught  the  sounds — burst 
away  from  the  constable  that  held  him, —  broke 
through  those  that  stood  around,  and  cast 
himself  down  on  his  knees  beside  her.  "  Yes, 
Mona,  yes,"  he  cried ;  "  he  is  safe !  He  has 
escaped !     I  saw  him  leap  the  gap  myself,  and 
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none  was  brave  enough  to  follow  him.  He  is 
safe,  and  the  baby  too  f 

Mona  Gray  raised  her  eyes,  as  if  seeking 
the  heaven  to  pour  out  her  tliankfulness ;  but 
the  next  moment,  by  another  great  effort,  she 
said,  "  Jocelyn,  if  ever  you  see  him  again,  tell 
him  that  Mona  did  not  betray  him  in  deed, 
or  word,  or  thought.  Tell  him  it  was  her  lust 
asseveration." 

As  she  spoke,  she  pressed  the  crucifix  again 
to  her  lips,  and  then  murmured  forth  some 
sounds  in  a  language  that  was  not  understood 
by  any  one  present.  She  then  closed  her  eyes, 
bill  still  from  time  to  time  uttered  a  few  words 
in  the  same  tongue  and  in  a  low  tone. 

At  length  they  ceased.  The  hand  lliat  held 
the  crucifix  to  her  lips  sunk  a  little  lower  on 
her  bosom  —  the  other  dropped  motionless  by 
lier  side  —  there  was  a  slight  gasp,  and  a 
shudder,  but  neither  groan  nor  cry,  and  the 
breath  stopped  for  ever. 

Several  moments  elapsed  before  any  voice 
broke  the  deep  silence  which  that  sight  had 
produced ;  and  the  fiii*st  words  that  were  spoken 
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were  by  the  clergyman,  who  said,  "God  have 
mercy  upon  her." 

She  was  then  carried  into  the  room  beyond, 
and  laid  upon  her  own  bed ;  and  Justice  Whis- 
tler returning,  dispatched  messengers  to  the 
next  town  to  summon  the  coroner  with  all 
speed. 

His  design,  however,  of  apprehending  Frank- 
lin Gray  was  by  no  means  abandoned;  and  he 
endeavoured,  skilfully  enough,  to  make  use  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  boy  Joceljm  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  talking  with  him  for  some  time 
in  rather  a  kindly  tone,  yet  asking  him  a  great 
many  questions  in  regard  to  his  connection 
witli  the  robbers,  and  attemptmg  apparently  to 
ascertain  whether  the  boy  had  taken  any  share 
in  their  exploits,  he  said  at  length,  "  WeU,  my 
good  boy,  since  such  is  the  case,  and  you  liad 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  but  merely  minding 
^  your  master's  horse,  and  the  commands  of  the 
lady,  you  are  pretty  clear  of  the  business ;  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  you,  so 
you  had  better  go  home  to  your  friends,  if 
you've  got  any." 
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*'  I  would  rather  go  witli  you.  Sir,"  said  tk 
boy,  "  if  you  would  take  me  witli  you.  Yo 
seem  good  natured,  and  I  should  like  to  serv 
such  a  gentleman  as  you ;  and  if  you  did  no 
choose  to  keep  me  on,  I  could  serve  you  alooj 
tlic  road." 

Tlie  suspicions  of  the  justice  were  excited 

and  he  asked,  ^^  Why  which  way  do  you  sup 

|)ose  I  am  going,  my  man  ?'  And  tlien  added 

kei^ping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  boy's  fece,  ^  j 

j  am  not  going  back  over  the  hills  :  I  am  goiiif 

I  on  to  tlie  town  of to  seek  out  this  mastei 

of  yours." 

The  boy's  countenance  appeai-ed  to  fall;  anc 
Mr.  Justice  Wliistler,  convinced  by  what  he  sav 
tliat  Franklin  Gray  had  most  likely  taken  hii 
way  hsLck  over  the  hills,  and  that  the  boy  kneii 
it,  left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  farmery  and 
took  tlie  constable  aside. 

^^  Keep  an  eye  upon  that  youth,'*  he  said 
<^  Don't  seem  to  restrain  him  at  all ;  and  if  1m 
says  he  will  go  back  to  his  friends,  let  hiin 
go»  but  watch  eveiy  step  that  he  takes.  li 
Jie  s  lys,  JioweviT,  that  he  will  go  with  me,  looli 
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to  him  m?n  every  step  of  the  way;  fer  I 
judge  by  his  manner  that  he  knowB  his 
master  has  gone  over  the  hills,  and  wishes  to 
be  carried  back  with  us  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  him." 

The  man  promised  to  obey  punctually;  and 
the  justice,  returning  to  the  boy,  Bpoke  to  him 
once  more,  as  if  in  passing,  saying,  •'  Well,  my 
good  boy ;  you  shall  do  just  as  you  lika  Upon 
second  thoughts,  I  am  going  back  to  Moor- 
hurst  and  Uppington ;  and  you  can  either  go 
away  by  yourself,  and  find  out  your  friends, 
or  you  can  come  with  me,  and  I'll  feed  you 
well  by  the  way.  Think  about  it,  and  let 
Master  Constable  know." 

Tlie  boy's  face  brightened  in  a  moment,  and 
he  said  at  once,  "  Oh  I  will  go  with  you." 

There  was  mucli  to  be  done,  however,  before 
tlie  justice  could  set  out,  and  it  was  nearly 
dark  ere,  leaving  the  scene  of  so  many  sad  and 
horrible  events  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
the  county,  he  took  his  way  back  over  the  lulls 
with  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  once  more 
inviteil  him  kindiv  to  his  house. 
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All  the  farmers  accompanied  them.  \o 
one  cltoosing  to  separate  from  the  rest  at  tliat 
hour,  with  the  knowledge  that  Franklin  Gray 
and  his  band  were  free,  and  in  tlie  vicinity. 
The  boy  Jocelyn,  mounted  behind  the  con- 
stable, was  carefully  watched,  but  he  showed 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  escape,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  parson^e  ate  a  hearty 
supper  in  the  kitchen,  and  fell  asleep  by  the 
fireside. 

He  was  roused  about  eleven  o'clock  to 
accompany  the  constable  to  a  garret  chamber 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and  in 
Ave  minutes  he  was  asleep  again;  but  when 
his  companion  woke,  an  liour  or  two  after  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  no  Jocelyn 
n«s  to  be  found,  though  the  door  was  still 
locked,  and  the  room  was  in  the  third  story. 
There  were  found,  indeed,  the  window  partly 
open,  tlie  traces  of  small  feet  along  a  leaden 
gutter,  the  branch  of  a  tall  elm,  which  rested 
against  one  comer  of  the  house,  cracked  througli, 
but  not  completely  broken,  mid  the  fragments 
of  glass  at  the  lop  of  the  wall  neatly  and  care* 
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fully     pounded    into    powder    with 
stone. 

These  were  the  only  traces  of  the  boy's  flight 
that  could  be  discovered;  but  tliese  were  quite 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Justice  Whistler ;  and  after 
chiding  the  constable  aevCTely  for  sleeping  bo 
soundly,  be  turned  to  the  clergyman,  saying, 
"  It  is  very  evident  that  this  man  is  still  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  on  this  side  of  the  hills. 
Let  me  b^  you,  my  good  sir,  to  keep  a  good 
watch  in  every  direction  till  1  come  back, 
which  will  be  to-morrow  evening.  I  think  it 
better,  now,  to  go  on  myself  in  order  to  see 
old  Lord  Danemore,  who  lies  dangerously  ill, 
and  to  break  to  iiim  the  news  of  bia  son's  death, 
which,  if  I  judge  rightly,  may,  at  the  present 
moment,  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  him  and  many  others." 

The  justice  breakfasted,  and  then  proceeded 
on  his  journey. 
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We  must  now  return  to  tlie  conversation  wliich 
was  going  on  at  tlie  Ilectory  of  Danemore  be- 
tween Mr.  Evelyn,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  liim 
whom  we  shall  etill  call  Henry  Langford  —  in 
the  fear  tliat  he  should  never  establish  his 
claim  to  any  higher  title;  —  and  the  reader 
need  scarcely  be  told,  that  the  interruption  which 
took  place  therein  was  occasioned  by  tlie  arrival 
of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler,  bearing  with  liim  the 
sad  account  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  expedition  which  he  himself  led 
against  Franklin  Gray. 

Putting  down  his  hat  upon  tlie  table,  the 
feather  band  of  which  was  dripping  with  some 
rain  which  had  now  begun  to  fall,  he  declared 
that  he  believed  such  events  had  never  hap- 
pened before  in  any  civilized  country ;  and  be 
related  with  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  of  real 
feeling  the  death  of  poor  Mona  Gray.  For 
a  time  sensattona  of  awe,  and  grief,  and  a>to> 
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iiialimcnt,  suspcndetl  every  otiicr  feoling  in 
the  bosoms  of  his  hearera;  but  he  himselF,  who 
had  cast  otF  tlie  first  impresaion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  good  night's  rest  and  a  long  heavy 
ride,  recalled  the  rest  of  the  party  to  otlier 
thoughtis  by  making  Langforil  a  low  bow,  an<l 
saying,  "  Under  existing  circumstances,  I 
suppose  I  may  congratulate  you,  Sir,  upon  your 
undisputed  succession  to  tlie  title  of  the  Eurl 
of  Danemore." 

Longford  re[>]ied  tliat  he  certainly  intended 
at  once  to  assume  tlmt  title,  though,  he  believed, 
it  would  not  be  undisputed;  and  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  had  a  great  inclination  for  doing  business 
under  all  circumstances,  immediately  proceeded 
to  take  into  consideration  tlie  change  which  the 
news  that  they  had  just  received  might  pro- 
duce in  Langford'a  position.  Judging  that 
it  might  be  as  well  to  engage  the  acuteness  of 
Mr,  Justice  Whistler  in  their  service,  at  least 
as  far  as  seeking  for  the  lost  papers  was  con- 
cerned, he  opened  the  matter  to  that  respeo* 
table  magistrate,  and  held  out  to  him  such 
cogent  inducements  for  exerting  himself  to  the 


uuiHKt  io  the  baiine»  io  hand,  (hat  the  jnbce^ 
tboo^  he  represented  the  importance  and 
nece^ty  oThU  presence  in  London,  agreed  to 
kare  all  ba&inesE  there  to  hit  coUeagoe^  and 
devote  himself  to  the  object  in  view. 

Langfofd  beard  tbis  arraiynent  without 
MTii^  any  thing,  and  wiibont  giving  any  at- 
coungement  to  Mr.  Jostioe  WbistleT  to  remain ; 
foTf  in  truth,  he  had  his  own  riewi  open  the 
Hd:ject,  and  bad  already  determined  what  eoarse 
to  paime,  feding  pCTfectly  HiFe  that  the  loat 
papera  were  in  the  povesrion  of  Franklin  Gray, 
and  that  any  efforts  of  Mr.  Justice  Whistler  for 
the  lecoTery  of  those  papers  would  retard  if  not 
ntterly  prevent  (he  attainmoit  of  their  olgeet. 

He  took  care,  therefore,  to  give  no  hint,  either 
of  his  own  parpoaes,  or  his  sn^Mcions  as  to  the 
liands  into  which  the  papers  had  Ulen,  hot  at 
(Hice  turned  to  another  part  of  the  salject, 
saying,  **  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Erriyn,  as  it 
is  my  full  intention  to  deal  opeidy  and  stiai^t- 
forwardly  in  (his  business  altogether,  I  think 
it  may  be  necessary  immediately  to  tend  a  aote 
to  Sir  Henry  Heywood,  informii^  him  of  the 
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terrible  fate  wltich  lias  "befallen  my  unhappy 
brother,  and  begging  to  meet  him  here,  to 
confer  more  fully  on  the  subject  to-morrow 
morning." 

Tlie  note  was  accordingly  written,  and  sent ; 
and  Sir  Henry,  who  tancied  himself  consider- 
ably nearer  to  bis  object  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Harold,  returned  a  gracious 
Answer,  and  appointed  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  day  for  the  conference.  Sir  Walter 
Herbert  then  proceeded  to  Moorhurst ;  but 
although  Langford  felt  a  longing  desire  to  pass 
one  more  evening  of  tranquillity  with  her  he 
loved  beat,  in  the  library  of  the  calm  old  Manor 
House,  he  would  not  quit  the  sad  dwelling 
where  the  body  of  his  father  lay,  but  remained 
there  during  the  night. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  Sir  Walter 
had  returned,  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry 
Heywood  soon  followed.  He  was  now,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  lawyer,  and  on  bis  entering 
the  room,  Langford  immediately,  in  plain  and 
courteous  lan^age,  and  few  words,  announced 
to  him  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  as  son  of 
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the  late  Earl  of  Danemorc,  by  liis  private  mar- 
riage with  Eugenie  de  Beaulieu. 

Sir  Heni^'  Heywood  had  not  lost  his  time 
since  his  arrival  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Dane- 
more  Castle,  and  by  one  means  or  another  had 
collected  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  I*ang- 
ford'a  situation,  and  the  points  in  wJtich  his 
claim  was  strong  or  defective. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  in  replyj  "what  you  have  just 
asserted  may  be,  and,  indeed,  very  probably  is 
correct  You  are  a  likely  young  gentleman ; 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  late  Earl,  and 
so  fortli.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  (he 
fact  of  the  Earl  being  your  &ther,  or  of  your 
mother  being  a  very  virtuous  lady ;  but  all 
I  have  to  say  is  that  such  asaerUons  are  good 
for  nothing  in  law  without  proofii  of  the  fact. 
If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  sliow  me  the 
r^istry  of  your  father's  and  mother's  marriage, 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  hands  of  tlie 
clergyman  who  married  them,  the  attestatitm  <^ 
the  proper  witnesses,  or,  in  short,  satis&ctorj- 
legal  proofs,  I  shall  make  you  a  very  low  bow, 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  accession  to  the 
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title  of  Earl  of  Danemore.  Till  then»  however,  Iqr 
your  leave,  I  shall  assume  tliat  title  myself,  and 
acting  as  lieir  to  the  late  peer,  take  possession  of 
every  tiling  to  which  the  law  gives  me  a 
clum." 

"  In  r^ard  to  taking  possession  of  any  thing, 
Sir,"  replied  Langford,  "  be  my  claim  what  it 
will,  I  think  you  will  find  yourself  barred  by  my 
father's  wiU." 

"  Tlien  let  it  be  produced.  Sir,  let  it  be 
produced,"  said  Sir  Henry  Heywood,  with  some 
degi-ee  of  irritable  sharpness ;  "  We  have  iieard  a 
great  deal  about  this  will ;  let  it  be  produced." 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Evelyn ;  "  here 
it  is.  But  before  it  is  opened  we  will  call  in, 
if  you  please,  the  witiiesses  who  heard  every 
word  of  it  read  over  lo  the  Earl,  and  who  saw 
him  sign  iu  I  think  also  tliat  his  principal  sei^ 
vants  liad  better  be  present." 

What  be  suggested  was  agreed  to.  Tlie 
small  room  of  the  Kectory  was  nearly  filled ; 
ai\d  while  Langford,  with  feelings  of  deep  grief, 
perhaps  we  might  even  say  despondency,  sat  at 
the  table  shading  lii:<  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
s  2 
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Sir  Heni^'  HeywocKl,  sedated  on  the  other  sid* 
shut  his  lips  close,  and  looked  full  in  Mr.  Eve 
lyn's  face,  the  lawyer,  after  all  due  fomiaJities, 
proceeded  to  read  the  will  aloucL 

In  the  first  place  it  ordained  as  private  aiid 
speedy  a  burial  of  his  body  as  possible.  In  the 
next  it  provided  liberally  for  all  the  servants.  It 
then  went  on  to  leave  to  his  son  Edward,  here- 
tofore erroneously  called  Lord  Harold,  a  large 
independent  fortune,  which  was  to  revert,  in 
case  of  his  death  without  issue,  to  the  person 
whom  next  he  named;  that  person  was  his 
eldest  son,  Henry,  by  his  first  wife,  Eugenie  de 
Beaulieu,  whom  he  had  married  privately  the 
year  before  the  Restoration. 

Under  the  skilful  management  of  Mr.  Eveljii, 
nothing  had  been  left   undone   to   sliow  that 
Langford  was  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded, 
and  to  render  the  wording  of  the  Earl's  will  the 
most  solemn  acknowledgment  of  His  marriage 
and  declaration  of  his  son's  legitimacy.     With 
all  these  precautions,  the  Earl  went  on  to  leave 
to  him  every  part  of  his  vast  fortune  not  other- 
wise disposed  of;  noticing  the  estates  attached 
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to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Danemore  only  ai 
coming  to  him  of  necessity.  The  three  execu- 
tors were  then  appointed,  as  had  been  before 
announced,  and  the  will  terminated  with  the 
signature. 

The  reading  of  this  document  called  forth  a 
burst  of  angry  vehemence  from  Sir  Henry 
Heywood,  which  might  have  proceeded  further 
had  it  not  l>een  repressed  instandy  by  a  murmur 
of  indignation  which  ran  through  all  present. 

Langford,  however,  himself,  was  the  coolest 
of  the  party,  and  as  soon  as  the  reading  of  the 
will  was  concluded,  he  said,  "  Sir  Henry  Hey- 
wood, in  the  present  state  of  feeling  experienced 
by  all  parties,  the  less  discussion  that  takes 
place  of  course  the  better.  You  are  now  sa- 
tisfied as  to  who  are  the  executors;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  better,  till  after  the  funeral  is 
over,  to  remove  none  of  the  seals  which  have 
been  placed ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  this  rever- 
end gentleman,  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  will 
agree  with  me  in  that  view.  You  will  of  course  be 
present  at  the  funeral  j  and  I  doubt  not  that  on 
that  sad  occasion  we  shall  all  meet  more  calmly, 
s  8 
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Uwre  exists  nolle  or  those  endearing  ties  which 
gatlier  round  the  heart  in  the  tender  inter- 
course of  early  years, — though  his  aJfection 
towards  them  was  not,  like  the  rich  shells  which 
we  find  embedded  in  tlie  coral  rock,  joined  to 
the  things  it  clung  to  by  the  accumulated  love 
and  associations  of  years, — still  could  iH>t  help 
ieeling  deeply  and  painfully  as  he  laid  the 
fatlier  and  tlie  brother  in  the  grave,  and  to(A 
tiie  (lark  farewell  of  his  last  earthly  kindred. 

Sir  Henry  Heywood  had  by  this  time  learned 
so  far  to  restrain  himself  that  nothing  disagree- 
able occurred;  and  from  the  vault  the  whole 
party  turned  their  steps,  not  to  the  llectory,  but 
to  one  of  the  large  saloons  which  had  remained 
unconsiuned  in  Danemore  Castle.  There  two 
noted  lawyers  were  found  waiting  for  the 
baronet,  who  immediately  addressed  himself  to 
Laiigford,  demanding  if  he  distinctly  under'- 
stood  him  to  lay  clum  to  the  earldom  of  Dane- 
more. 

"  Distinctly,  Sir,"  replied  Langford. 

"  Very  well,  Sir.  Then — "  intrarupted  Sn: 
Henry. 

s  4 
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]{u(  the  otlicr  wuvlhI  his  iiaiid,  and  Wfiit  oii, 
"I  ilo  most  distinctly  lay  claim  lu  tliat  eail- 
(luin,  Sir  ;  but  as  1  wish  to  do  nothing  wliatao- 
i<ver  ihat  can  be  comidered  uiiikir  towards  you, 
mid  shall  in  a  low  days  be  able  to  produce  the 
only  papers  which  seem  iifceseury  to  convince 
yon  of  my  right, — liaving  at  this  moment  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  person  who  has  taken 
iheni, — I  shall  leave  the  executorial  duties  under 
uiy  father's  will  entirely  to  my  excellent  friends, 
who,  well  advised,  will  deal  with  you  in  all 
justice  and  all  kindness,  I  am  sure.  I  myself* 
am  bound  upon  important  business,  and  tlierc- 
Ibre  you  will  excuse  my  presence  any  farthei', 
1  ti'ust  in  two  honourable  men,  all  whose 
actions  I  know  will  bear  the  closest  inspection ; 
and  I  shall  feel  satisfied  with  and  ratify  e\'ery 
thing  that  they  shall  do." 

A  word  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Sir  Henry 
Heywood  by  one  of  his  Uwycr$  made  him  start 
a  step  forward  ere  Langford  departed,  and  Bay* 
"  Doubtless,  Sir,  we  are  to  expect  on  your 
reiiirn  the  production  of  the  p»i>ors  you  men- 
tion; aiid  of  course  you  will  be  quite  williDK 
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tD  submit  them,  as  you  iio  the  comluct  of  your 
friends,  to  the  closest  inspection." 

"Quite,"  replied  Langford,  with  a  calm 
smile,  BO  slightly  coloured  by  contempt  that 
none  but  an  eager  and  well-qualified  appetite 
could  have  detected  the  admixture.  "  Whether 
I  bring  back  the  papers  or  not,  Sir  Henry, 
depends  upon  forttme;  or,  rather,  1  should  say, 
upon  God's  will.  But  certain  it  is,  dmt  you 
judge  rightly  when  you  think  I  go  to  seek 
them ;  and  that  I  go  to  seek  them  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  I  am  quite  certain.  My 
chance  may  be  to  find  them,  or  not.  I  give  you 
good  day." 

Leaving  Sir  Henry  Heywood  to  follow  wliat 
course  he  thought  fit,  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert, 
with  the  Rector,  guided  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  an 
old,calm,  thoughtful,  experienced,  little-speaking 
lawyer  from  London,  to  deal  with  him  as  they 
judged  advisable,  we  sliall  trace  the  course  of 
Henry  Langford,  who  now,  followed  by  two 
servants,  one  attached  to  Sir  Walter  Herberi, 
and  theotluT  an  old  and  faithful  domestic  of 
his  father  the  late  Earl,  took  his  way  abruptly 
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from  Danemore  Caslle,  but  not  in  the  directiai 
which  the  reader  may  imagine.  He  rode  at 
once  across  tlie  country  to  the  little  vill^e  of 
Moorhurst ;  and  passing  over  the  bridge — 
because  the  shortest  way,  tlirough  the  park* 
under  lately  existing  circumstances,  had  been 
closed — he  approached  the  Manor  House ;  and 
leaving  his  horse,  with  orders  not  to  unsaddle 
him,  in  tlic  court-yard,  he  liurried  through 
the  house  in  search  of  Alice  Herbert. 

He  found  her  without  much  difficulty ;  and 
sweet  and  tender  were  her  feelings  on  that  Brst 
meeting,  alone,  and  altogether  to  each  other, 
after  a  long  period  of  distress  and  anxiety,  and 
the  obtrusiveneGB  of  a  thousand  anxious  and 
busy  cares.  He  told  her  that  he  could  not  go 
away  upon  a  journey  of  some  distance  and  of 
much  importance  without  seeing  her,— without 
bidding  her  &rewell  for  the  time.  He  told  her> 
again  and  again,  how  deeply  and  how  pas- 
sionately he  loved  her.  He  pressed  her  again 
and  again  to  his  heart  in  gratitude  for  past 
kindness,  in  llie  ardour  of  present  affection,  in 
tbieionging  uppreheiieion  of  parting.     He  toc^ 
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and  she  granted,  all  that  a  noble  heart  conoid 
wish  or  a  pure  heart  could  yield ;  and  then, 
springing  upon  hia  horse,  he  once  more  pur- 
sued his  way  towards  the  spot  which  the  tale  of 
Justice  Whistler  had  pointed  out  as  that  where 
Franklin  Gray  was  likely  to  he  met  with. 

He  left  the  village,  with  the  rectory  of 
Mr.  Sandon,  &r  to  the  left,  about  an  hour  before 
sunset ;  and  tlien  inquiring  his  way  to  tlie  nearest 
farmhouse, —  for  there  were  neither  railroads 
over  deserts  nor  hotels  upon  mountains  in  those 
days, — he  prepared  to  repose  for  the  night  ere 
he  pursued  his  inquiries  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  people  of  the  farm  were  kind  and 
civil ;  and,  though  it  put  them  somewhat  out  of 
their  way  to  receive  a  guest  with  two  servants 
and  three  horses,  when  they  expected  no  such 
thing,  the  matter  was  readily  arranged,  and 
Langford  soon  found  himself  sitting  at  a  plea- 
sant country  table,  whereat  ten  or  twelve  people 
were  enjoying  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day. 

Longfoixl  made  himself  friends  wherever  he 
cami',  by  the  urbanity  of  his  maimers,  generally 
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ruling  as  much  as  he  >vished  in  all  circuinstanees 
by  apjH^aring,  like  the  ancient  Greek,  to  yitid 
and   to   respect.     In  the   present    instance  lie 
was   received  witli   great    gladness,    and  was 
enabled   to   gain   information    of  every   thing 
that  was  passing  throughout  the  coimtry  round, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  makinir  himself  at  once 
at  home  amongst  the  people,  as  we  have  said 
he  did,  and  by  seeming  to  share  their  feelings, 
which  soon  proved  the  means  of  his  sharing 
their  thoughts.     Tlie  whole  titde-tattle  of  tlie 
neighbourhood  was  now  detailed    to   him,  and 
he  heai*d  every  particular  of  the  death  of  his 
brother.    The  stopping  of  Mr.  Justice  Wliistler, 
and  his  scourging  with  the  saddle-girths  and 
stirrup-leathers,  were  also  told  him,  with  many 
other  interesting  details,  which  seemed  to  liave 
made  "a   det^p  impression    upon  the  laughter- 
loving  hearts  of  the  honest  villagers. 

Langford  himself  was,  in  comparison  with 
his  ordinary  moods,  sad  and  gloomy,  as  he 
well  might  be,  not  so  much  from  anticipation  of 
the  future  as  in  reflecting  upon  the  past,  and 
iipoii    all    the    deeds,    wrongs^    and    sorrows 
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whereon  tlmt  inevitable  past  had  set  its  se^l  for 
ever ;  and  as  he  approached  tlie  spot  where  lib 
brother  had  fallen,  the  despondency  thai  he 
felt  was  of  course  not  diminished.  Without  ask. 
ing  any  direct  questions  concerning  Franklin 
Gray,  Langford  obtained  tidings  which  made 
)iim  hesitate  in  regard  to  Ids  farther  conduct  i 
for  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  whether  any 
of  tlie  robbers  had  been  captured,  the  honest 
fanner — who  liad  been  one  of  those  that  went 
out  against  tlieni,  and  therefore  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  whole  afTair — informed  him  that 
tlie  band  had  certainly  dispersed,  each  man, 
it  was  supposed,  taking  his  separate  way  back  to 
London.  Such  was  the  opinion  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Justice  Whisder,  the  farmer  said  ;  and 
Langford  now  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the 
worthy  justice  had  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  adventures,  and  was  eagerly  aiding 
the  local  magistrates  in  the  pursuit  of  tlie 
robbers. 

He  feared  then  that  Franklin  Gray  might  thus 
have  been  driven  from  the  neighbourhood,  but, 
after  some  reflection,  an  impression  took  hold  of 
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l)is  mind, — pix)bal>ly  springing  fi*oni  tmil 
tlie  Iloblx»r's  character  which  lie  had  seen 
marked  in  l)eller  days, — that  Gray  would  liii 
for  a  lime  at  least,  round  the  spot  where  his 
happy  wife  was  interred ;  and  Langfurd  c 
sequently  proceeded  at  once  to  tlie  little  solit 
burial  ground  in  which  slic  lay.  To  it  ' 
attaclied  a  sniall  church,  situated  at  a  gr 
distance  from  any  other  building,  high  u[ 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  oflering  once 
the  week  some  means  of  religious  instruct 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  tliat  wild  ti-ack.  He  ea; 
foiuid  the  grave  of  poor  Mona  Gray,  for 
one  had  been  buried  there  for  many  mon 
l)ut  herself,  and  every  other  grave  was  greei 
The  sight  of  tliat  grave,  however,  confini 
him  in  the  liope  of  soon  finding  Franklin  Gi 
for  at  the  head  were  strewed,  here  and  tiit 
some  wild  flowers,  evidently  lately  gather 
Justice  Whistler,  with  a  heart  liardened 
intercourse  with  evil  things,  did  not  com] 
tiend  tlie  character  of  the  Robl)er  as  Laugl 
<lid,  and  never  dreamed  tliat  he  would  lir 
near  the  spot  where  the  wife,  whom  he  had  1 
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seir  slain  with  such  determined  premeditation, 
slept  her  last  sleep. 

Leaving  his  two  servButs  to  watch  in  the 
churchyard,  Henry  Langford  rode  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hilla,  and  continued  his  course  along 
the  ridge  towards  the  sea;  but  ere  he  had  gone 
half  a  mile  he  saw  something  move  in  one  of 
the  deep,  shadowy  indentations  of  the  ground, 
and,  riding  quickly  down,  he  pursued  the  object, 
as  it  fled  before  him  taking  advantage  of  every 
^ing  which  could  conceal  it  in  its  flight,  dou- 
bling round  every  tree  and  bush,  and  plunging 
Hito  each  deep  dell.  But  Langford  caught  sight 
of  it  sufficiently  of^en  to  feel  sure  that  it  was  a 
human  being,  and  he  gained  upon  it  also, 
as  it  led  him  back  in  its  flight  towards  the 
churchyard. 

There,  however,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again ; 
but  the  moment  after,  a  faint  cry  met  his  ear, 
and  a  shout ;  and,  riding  on  fast,  he  found  the 
boy  Jocelyn  in  the  hands  of  his  two  servants. 
ITie  boy  was  evidently  in  great  terror ;  and  the 
sound  of  another  voice  l>ehind  him,  when  Lang- 
ford spoke  as  he  came   up,  made  him  start  al- 
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most  out  of  the  haiuls  oi'  tlic*  nu^n  \vlio  lifld 
The  sigiit  of  Lanj^forcl's  well-known  lace, 
ever,  instantly  made  his  countenance  brigl 
and  wlien  that  gentleman  spoke  kindly  to 
and  bade  the  men  let  him  go,  tlie  boy  cam 
towards  Iiim,  bending  his  head,  and  loo 
gladly  in  his  face,  iis  a  favourite  dog  thai 
bc*en  lost  for  several  (Liys  runs  u\\  /awning 
yet  lialf  frightened,  towards  its  master,  wht 
returns. 

"  Well,  Jocelyn,"  said  Langford,  giuin; 
him,  and  marking  his  soiled  clothes  and  sc 
what  pale  and  haggard  appeamnce,  "  you  s 
not  to  liave   fared  very  richly,  my  poor 
since  you  got  away  from  Justice  Whistler, 
you  find  out  your  master?" 

The  boy  looked  timidly  at  the  two  men 
stood  near,  then  hung  down  his  head,  and  ni 
no  reply.  Langford  bent  over  him,  and  i 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  not  be  frightened,  Joct 
I  am  seeking  no  ill,  either  to  \*ourself  or  ; 
master.  Come  with  me  on  the  hill  side, 
tell  me  more.  We  will  leave  tlie  men  here 
"  You  must  leave  your  horse  behind,  1 
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also,"  said  the  boy,  in  the  same  low  tone, "  if  you 
want  to  see  the  Captain,  as  you  used  to  do;  for 
he  will  never  let  us  find  him  if  he  sees  any  one 
coming  on  horseback." 

"  That  I  will  do  willingly,"  replied  Langford; 
and  throwing  the  bridle  to  one  of  the  men,  he 
bade  them  remain  there  till  he  returned. 

Holding  the  boy  Jocelyn  by  the  hand,  he 
then  went  out  upon  the  hill  side,  questioning 
him  as  they  walked  along  in  regard  to  Franklin 
Gray ;  but  before  he  would  answer  any  thing 
the  boy  made  him  again  and  again  promise  that 
he  would  not  betray  his  master.  When  he  was 
satisfied  on  that  point,  he  gazed  up  in  Lang< 
fonl's  face,  with  a  look  of  deep  and  anxious  sad- 
ness, saying,  "  Oh,  you  don't  know  al),  Captain 
Langford.     You  don't  know  all !" 

"  Yes,  my  good  boy,  I  do,"  rejJied  Langford ; 
"  I  have  heard  all  the  sad  story  of  the  people 
going  to  attack  your  master  in  his  house,  and 
his  fancying  that  his  wife  had  betrayed  him, 
and  shooting  the  person  he  loved  best  on 
earth." 

"  Aye,  poor  thing,  she  is  happy,"  said  thf 
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bov;  ^' I  am  sure  ahe  is  in  lieaven,  fort 
dav  since  ihevlaid  her  in  the  churchyard  I 
strewed  wliat  flowers  I  could  get  upon 
grave,  and  they  do  not  wiilier  there  hah'  so 
as  they  do  anywhere  else.  But  I  am  sure 
better  for  her  to  be  there  than  to  see  lier 
band  in  such  a  state  as  he  is  now." 

'•  WTiat  do  you  mean,  Jocelyn  ? "  denian 
Langford.  "  Grief  and  remorse  for  what  he 
done  must,  I  dare  say,  have  had  a  terrible  e 
niK>n  your  master ;  but  you  seem  to  imply  sc 
thing  more.     What  is  it  that  you  mean?" 

"  Alas,"  replietl  the  boy,  "  he  is  mad ;  q 

mad.    It  is  that  that  made  Han-ev  and  the 

leave  him,  for  they  found  him  out  after  he 

away,  and  joined  him  again  ;  but,  both  foi 

sake  and  their  own,  they  were  obliged  to  $< 

rate,  wlicn  they  found  what  state  be  was  in. 

I  am  sure  he  had  been  mad  some  time  before, 

the  day  after  that  wicked  man  made  his  esci 

who  brought  all  the  people  upon  us,  I  saw 

on  the  hill  fire  one  of  his  pistols  in  the  air,  f 

he  had  been  shooting  at  something,  though  tl 

was  notliing  to  be  seen ;  and  when  he  had  d 
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lie  looked  at  the  pistol,  and  said,  'You  are  not 
so  dangerous  now.*  But  now  he  ia  qiitte  wild, 
and  you  must  take  care  how  you  go  near  him, 
for  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  flree  at  you, 
and  you  know  he  never  misses  his  mark." 

"Whereabouts  is  he?"  demanded  Langfoid. 
"  I  wonder  he  has  not  been  discovered." 

"  Oh,  he  is  two  or  three  miles  off,  at  least," 
replied  the  boy ;  "  in  the  rocky  part  of  the 
bills  near  the  sea.  He  never  comes  about  here 
but  at  night,  wlien  he  goes  to  the  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  and  moans  over  it;  but  then 
before  day-light  he  is  away  again." 

Langford  and  the  boy  walked  on,  but  the 
two  or  three  miles  he  spoke  of  proved  to  be 
fully  five,  and  during  the  last  mile  the  scenery 
became  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  The 
turf,  which  had  covered  the  hills  farther  inland 
with  a  smooth  though  undulating  surface,  was 
here  constantly  broken  by  immense  masses  of 
rock,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  high  banks 
and  promontories,  with  the  tops  still  soft  and 
grassy;  sometimes  starting  abruptly  up  in  fan- 
tsstic  groups  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  rugged 
T  S 
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and  inis-shnpen  columns  of  some  driiidical 
temple.  Here  and  there  a  few  scattered  birch 
trees  varied  the  scene,  and  near  a  spot  wIuto  a 
spring  of  clear  water  broke  from  the  ground, 
and  H-andered  down  in  a  stream  into  thevallev, 
three  or  four  fine  oaks  had  planted  tliemselvos, 
sheltered  bv  a  higher  ridge  of  hill  from  the 
sharp  winds  of  tlie  sea. 

As  they  came  near  this  spot  the  boy  Jocelyu 
gave  a  long  low  whistle,  more  like  the  cr}-  of 
some  wild  bird  than  any  sound  from  hnmaii 
lips,  saying,  after  he  had  done  so,  ^'  He  is  often 
about  here  at  this  hour." 

No  answer  was  returned,  however,  and  they 
went  on  for  nearly  another  mile,  which  brought 
diem  to  the  high  rocks  tliat  encircled  a  ba\ 
of  tlie  sea.  ^'  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were 
here^'*  said  the  boy;  <Mbr  1  sometimes  catch 
fish  for  him  in  this  bay,  and  there  are  more 
berries  and  things  of  that  kind  about  upon  the 
shrubs  that  grow  half  way  down,  tlian  an} 
where  else." 

"  Good  God  I  Is  that  the  only  food  that  b 
obtains  ?  "  demanded  Langford, 
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"  He  lias  liad  nothing  else,"  said  the  hoy, 
sadly,  *'  since  Harvey  and  the  rest  went  affay. 
Look  there !  Tliere  he  is  !  just  below  us,  a  little 
to  tlie  left.     Hush !  Do  not  let  us  go  quick  I " 

Langford  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  arm, 
and  detained  him,  while  he  gazed  down  for  two 
or  three  moments  on  the  unhappy  man  wlio 
had  once  been  his  companion  and  friend  in  the 
stirring  days  of  military  adventure. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight !  The  sun  was  shining 
bright,  though  over  the  deep  blue  sky  some  large 
detached  masses  of  cloud  were  borne  by  a  soft 
and  equable  but  rapid  wind,  throwing  upon  the 
green  bosom  of  the  water  below,  and  the  rocks 
and  hills  round  about,  deep  clear  shadows, 
which,  as  lliey  floated  on,  left  the  objects  that 
they  touched  brighter  than  ever  in  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  shadows  which  douht  or  suspicion* 
or  gloom,  or  the  waywardness  of  the  human 
heart,  will  cast  upon  things  in  themselves  beau- 
tiful, and  which,  when  the  mood  is  gone  or  the 
doubt  removed,  resume  at  once  all  their  splen- 
dour. Part  of  the  steep  close  by  Franklin  Gray 
was  covered  with  bushes,  mingled  with  soille 


lalltT  irtv?.  and  over  tlu^!*e  the  >hadou-  o 
cloud  was  flvin&  while  ht*  himself  >at  in  thef 
r^hi  upon  a  small  projeclinjj  picct*  of  the  ro 

Teiiderlv  folded  to  hi?  bosom,  ho  iield 
infant  with  both  his  anus ;  and,  swuvinir  bai 
ward*  and  forwartls,  while  iii:>  iavs  wander 
wild  I V  over  the  waters*  he  seemed  endi»avoiiri 
to  rock  it  to  sleep.  A  little  farther  up,  I 
horse,  his  beautiful  grey,  of  which  lie  had  l)e 
so  fond,  croppeil  the  scanty  herlKipe,  with  1 
bridle  cast  upon  his  neck:  and  heahnir  1 
approach  of  strangers  even  liefore  his  mast 
he  raised  high  his  proud  head,  and  gaii 
i-agerly  around. 

'•  How-  does  he  feed  the  child  .''*'  demaiul 
Langford.  in  a  whisper. 

••  With  berries,  and  any  thing  he  can  ge 
replietl  the  boy;  "he  never  lets  ft  U*  out 
his  amis    but  to  crawl   round  him  for  a  f 
moments  on  the  turf." 

"This  is  very  terrible,  indet*d,"  said  Lai 

ford :  '*  but  he  sits  there  on  such  a  fearful  po 

of   the  rock   that  you  had  better  go  forwi 

yomvelf,  in  ihe  fir&t  instance,  and  tell   hiiu  1 
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I  iim  lierc.  Tlie  least  thing  might  make  him 
piunge  over." 

"  It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all;"  replied 
the  boy,  "  for  where  he  goes  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  go,  and  yet  I  can  climb  as  well  as 
any  one." 

X<angford  then  withdrew  for  a  few  yards,  and 
the  boy  again  uttered  his  low  wliistle,  which 
was  immediately  answered.  After  pausing  for 
a  moment  or  two  to  give  him  time  to  reach  his 
master,  Langford  again  advanced,  and  saw  the 
boy  in  eager  conversation  with  Franklin  Gray, 
whose  eyes  were  now  bent  upon  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  Satisfied  that  he  was  prepared  for 
his  coming,  I^aiigford  descended,  though  with 
difficulty,  tlie  precipitous  path  which  led  to  the 
slielf  of  rock  on  which  he  stood ;  and  Franklin 
Gray  himself  took  a  step  or  two  back  from  the 
edge,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him.  Holding 
the  child  still  to  his  bosom  with  one  arm, 
he  at  first  held  out  his  other  liand  to  his  old 
companion ;  but  the  next  moment,  as  they 
came  near,  he  drew  it  suddenly  back,  gazing 
upon  him  willi  liis  bright  flashing  eyes,  and 
T  4 
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exciaunins;,  **  No,  no  !  litis  liaiid  killt'd  ^ 
father  aiui  your  brotlier,  and  you  must  jiu 
me  to  the  death !  *' 

*'  No,  I'Vdnkluu"  it'plietl  I^ngford,  in  a  t 
and  quiet  tone;  '*  I  pursue  you  not  with 
evil  intent  towards  vou.     Wliat  vou  siiv  is  tr 
that  hand  did  slay  my  brother,  and  aideiK  ] 
lia{)es  ii\  taking  my  father's  life;   but  tiiat  ii; 
too  aidiKl  and  supported  my  moUier ;  and 
father,  not  many  days  before  his  deatii,  made 
promise  that   I  would  in  no  degree  seek 
vengeance  u\hm\  you.     He   said    that  lie 
somehow  wronged  you  in  early  years,  and  I 
it  was  fitting  your  own   liand  should   pui 
him." 

*'  He  did, — he  did  wrong  ine,"  cried  Franl 

Grav.     "  To  liim  I  owe  all  that  is  evil  in 

natuiv.     He  had  me  kidnapped  when  I  wa 

bov,  and  would   have  fain  followed  the  sw 

lady  he  liad  deserted.     Ho  had  kidnapped  i 

oarrieil  me  awav  into  the  soutii,  and  made 

tarn i liar  with  blood ;  and  when  I  fled  from  ii 

iie  pursued  me  as  if  I  had  been  Ids  slave,  bi 

«>i\ipiil  friHU  liim.  And  now  yoti  — you,  Hei 
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U?U  me  what  you  seek  witli  me  ?  If  you  come 
not  for  vengeance,  what  is  it  you  come  for  ?" 

'■  I  came,"  replied  Langford,  *'  from  a  per- 
sonal motive;  but  I  did  not  expect,  Franklin, 
to  find  you  in  this  state,  and  the  thoughts  of 
mysolf  are  swallowed  up  in  pain  to  find  you 
thus." 

"  What !  you  mean  I  am  mad  !"  burst  forth 
Franklin  Gray,  "  It  is  true  I  am  mad,  madder 
than  any  that  we  used  to  see  nursed  by  the 
Brothers  of  Charity  at  Cliarenton.  IJut  what 
matters  that  ?  Every  one  else  is  as  mad  as 
myself.  Was  not  she  mad  to  let  me  think  that 
she  had  betrayed  me?  Was  she  not  madder 
still  to  send  me  word  when  she  was  dying  tliat 
she  had  not  betrayed  me,  and  to  pile  coals  of 
fire  upon  my  head?  Was  she  not  mad  to  die 
at  all,  and  leave  me  with  tins  infant?"  and 
sitting  down  upon  the  ground  he  looked  ear- 
nestly upon  the  face  of  the  child  which  his 
vehemence  had  wakened  up  from  its  sleep. 

After  pausing  for  a  few  minutes,  and  pressing 
his  hand  tight  upon  Ins  brow,  he  turned  to 
Langford  more  collecledly,  raying,  "  You  told 
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roe  you  came  here  from  a  peraonui  iiiut 
What  wiis  it?  Spt'ak  quickly,  wliilo  my  in 
will  C50  straiglil,  for  my  brain  is  like  u  lit 
lliat  has  just  gone  blind,  and  wavers  iroin  i 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other,"  and  he  lauel 
wildly  at  his  own  simile. 

*'  The  motive  that  brought  me,  Lrankli 
replied  Lungtbrd,  "  was  to  obtain  t'roni  y 
the  j>apers  which  you  know  I  have  been  ?o  lo 
seeking  to  possess.  My  mother's  marriage, 
seems,  cannot  be  proved  witliout  them." 

Franklin  Gray  started  upon  his  feet,  a 
gazed  with  wild  surprize  in  Langfonfs  d 
"  I  have  them  not,"  he  cxclaimeil ;  "  I  ne 
touched  them.  Did  you  not  take  them  ? 
was  vour  own  fault,  then ;  and  thev  were  bu 
witli  the  house.  We  rushed  out  as  fast  as 
couJd  go.     I  know  nothing  further." 

Tiiat  he  spoke  truth  was  so  evident,   tl 

I.4Uigford  instantly  deternihied  to  say  nothi 

more  on  tlic  subject,  though    the  disap{)oi 

ment  caused  him  a  bitter    pang.    But  it  i 

tiseless  to  enter  into  any  explanations  witli 

uiii]a])]n'  man  beibre  liiui ;  and  with   the  us 
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calm  decision  of  his  cliaracter  lie  detcrniJned 
at  once  to  apply  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
see  what  might  be  done  to  relieve  and  comfort 
him.  If  he  remained  in  England  his  lifewonld 
inevitably  be  sacrificed  to  the  law,  notwith- 
standing his  manifest  insanity.  He  himsell^ 
under  such  circumstances,  could  not  even  in- 
tercede in  his  favour,  and  the  only  liope  of 
saving  him  from  public  execution  was  to  induce 
him  to  fly  to  France,  and  by  giving  notice 
of  liis  condition  to  some  persons  of  influence 
there,  to  obtain  admission  for  him  into  the 
institution  which  lie  himself  had  mentioned, 
the  Brothers  of  Chailty  at  Charenton,  who  de- 
voted tliemselves  to  the  care  of  persons  in  his 
unhappy  situation.  All  this  passed  through  Mb 
mind  in  a  moment,  and  he  replied  to  Franklin 
Gray  at  once,  "  Well,  if  it  be  so,  it  cannot  be 
helped;  but  now,  Gray,  to  speak  of  yourself. 
You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  here  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation,  surrounded  by  people  who 
are  pursuing  you  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  yon  to  the  scaffold.  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  for  you  to  fly  to  France? ' 
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Franklin  Cirav  i^azccl  in  his  face  for  a  monu  li 
or  I  wo,  1 1  ion  looked  up  to  the  &ky  with  a  sinl  ul 
lialf  >n)ile.  **  It  would  be  Ix^Uer,"  he  ar.swcrH. 
at  length;  "  it  would  be  better,  and  my  pav-a;jc 
is  even  taken  in  a  ship,  which  is  to  sail.  I  tliink. 
in  two  da  vs.  IJut  what  am  1  to  do  with  the 
child.''" 

••  Oh,  I  will  provide  niean>  for  it?  jo.'nii:;; 
you,"  replied  Langtbrd;  "it  shall  bi'  will  lakon 
care  oi. 

*•  1  have  ^ot  a  little  boat,  too,  down  tlitie," 
siiid  Grav,  in  a  rar>d)linir  manner.  "  v.hich 
would  carry  me  to  the  ship  in  no  time." 

I^n^ford  looked  at  the  bov  Jocelvn  with  an 
inquiring  glance;  but  the  youth  shook  his  head, 
nmrmurins  in  a  scarcelv  audible  tone,  '•  Thtri: 
is  no  hixit." 

Franklin   Grav  did  not   hear  him,  and  was 

evidently  occupied  with   other  thoughts.     He 

put  his  hand  again  to  liis  head,  and  then  turn  in  •* 

to  Henry  Langford,  he  said,  "  Henry,  we  are 

r>ld  companions,  and  I  will  take  you  at  your 

^yoi\].     Promise  me,  as  a  man  and  a  si>ldier, 

<haf  this  K'lbt*  shall  be  well  taken  cai-e  of  till  he 
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joins  Die.  It  is  a  sweet  creature,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  cries.  You  will  use  it  as  your  own, 
Henry,  in  every  respect  as  your  own." 

"  I  will  indeed,"  replied  Langford;  "  1  will 
indeed;  but  let  us  think  now  how  you  can  best 
be  got  off  to  the  vessel." 

But  Franklin  Gray  went  on  in  the  same 
strain ;  "  And  poor  Jocelyn,  too,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head ;  "  you  will  be 
kind  to  him,  and  breed  him  as  a  soldier." 

"  He  had  better  go  with  you,  Franklin,"  re- 
plied Langford. 

"  No,"  answered  Franklin  Gray.  "  No;  I 
shall  be  better  alone ; "  and  at  the  same  time 
the  boy  whispered,  to  Langford,  "  Humour  him ; 
humour  him.  I  will  find  means  to  follow  him 
close." 

"  Will  you  promise  that,  too  ? "  demanded 
Franklin  Gray,  but  instantly  went  on  without 
waiting  a  reply.  "  Then  the  baby,  too,  Henry," 
he  continued ;  "  you  will  be  very  kind  to  it,  and 
tender,  and  love  it  very  much  ?  See,  it  smiles  at 
you.     Take  it  in  your  arms." 

Langford  took  the  child  as  he  held  it  out  to 
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bottom  of  llic  water,  Ij'iiig  on  a  saiidyspit  that 
ran  out  from  one  of  tlie  points  of  the  bay.  The 
clothes  proved  it  to  be  that  of  Franklin  Gray; 
but  nobody  took  any  pains  to  identifyitassucb. 
A  verdict  of  found  drowned  was  returned  by 
the  coroner's  jury ;  and  it  was  buried,  at  Lang- 
ford's  expense,  close  to  the  side  of  Mona  Gray, 
ill  tlie  churchyard  on  the  hills. 


Tnr.  road  wliicb  Lant^lbn 

IhlVl-  ht't'oiVUK-mioiUHl,  IKMl 

s^eiKirated  into  two  brancliofs 
the  one  hand,  iho  rrmiiins  ( 
\N'uh  it>  wide  park  and  (U»e] 
^i  »n  ill  tlie  distance  ofalMa 
liu-  oilu-r  appfari-d  die  «ifr 
Moorhnr^l  Church,  widi 
and  c]rlmne\>  of  ihe  Manor 
I'iilu^  Uti*?  -some  wav  in  ad 
l-an^tord,  when  he  read 
\va>  at  ilial  iK-ritnl  of  the 
>hado\vj  lK'«vin  to  irrow  lonjj 

ha>  lo>t  any  of  its  power,  pa 
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birth  and  long  ancestry,  are  lost  beyond  recal. 
But  never  mind.  It  may  be  better  as  it  is.  I 
shall  eecapc  the  liaughty  temptations  of  high 
estate.  Alice  will  not  love  me  less;  and  tliough 
it  may  cost  good  Sir  Walter's  heart  a  pang 
when  he  thinks  that  the  legitimacy  of  my  birth 
is  not  clear  to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  he  himself 
will  tK)t  doubt  iL  It  may  cauK  mine  a  pang  too, 
tliat  even  a  shade  should  rest  upon  my  motlier's 
name ;  but  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  though  not  perhaps 
his  words,  as  after  gazing  for  some  time  upon 
the  castle,  lie  turned  and  directed  his  horse's 
head  towards  Moorhurst.  On  arriving  at  the 
old  Manor  House  he  looked  up  with  pleasure 
to  see  the  smoke  curling  up  above  the  trees, 
the  lattice  windows  wide  open  to  give  admis- 
sion to  the  sweet  fresh  air,  and  all  hearing  that 
air  of  old  comfort  and  calm  cheerfulness  which 
it  used  to  da 

There  were  several  persons,  not  servants, 
lingering  about  in  the  court-yard,  however. 
There  was  a  look  of  some  vexation  in  honest 
HallidHys  face  as  he  gave  Langford  admission, 

VOL.  III.  u 
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botli  rose  on  seeing  Langfor4 ;  the  one  to  grasp 
his  hand  eagerly ;  the  other  to  make  him  a  low 
and  much  more  cordial  bow  than  he  liad  ever 
hitherto  done. 

**  Pray  Sir,  may  I  ask,"  he  said  immediately, 
with  a  certain  anxious  quivering  of  the  lip,  but 
with  perfect  civility,  "  If  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  you  search  ?' 

"  I  have  not.  Sir,"  replied  Langford  straight- 
forwardly ;  "  I  have  not  found  whait  I  sought." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  Sir,  that  you  are  not 
disposed  to  pursue  farther  your  claims  in  this 
matter,"  rejoined  the  other,  in  a  hesitating 
manner. 

**  You  are  quite  wrong.  Sir,"  replied  Lang- 
ford  ;  ^<  I  shall  pursue  it  without  delay  upon 
such  proofs  as  are  in  my  possession.  If  it 
were  but  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  my  mo- 
ther's fame  I  would  do  so,  even  if  there  existed 
no  chance  of  my  recovering  my  right." 

"  It  is  a  noble  feeling,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Henry 
with  an  urbane  smile ;  <^  but  perhaps  there  may 
be  a  method  of  compromising  this  affair.  Allow 
me  one  word  with  you,"  and  so  saying,  he  drew 

u  2 
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Langford  aside  into  the  n^cc^s  of  oi 
windows.  '*  For  my  own  part,"  lie  c 
<'  I  am  not  ambitious.  I  am  a  widower, 
certainly  never  marrj'  again.  I  have 
daughters — you  are  a  single  man  ■ 

"  But  one  engaged  to  be  marr 
shortly,"  replied  his  auditor,  making  h 
bow ;  and  Sir  Henry,  turning  on 
sharply,  went  back  at  once  to  Sir  Wal 
bert,  saying,  in  a  fierce  and  inij)atif 
"  Let  us  proceed  with  the  business  lx»f 
once.  Sir  Walter.  I  sav  tlie  man  must 
mitted,  and  I  call  upon  you  ns  a  mag 
do  so." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  case  jis  you  do,"  i 
the  good  knight  of  Moorhurst;  and  as 
Langford  approached  the  table  also,  an 
his  eyes  to  the  prisoner  at  once  recogr 
poor  half-witted  man.  Silly  John  Graves, 
surprised  and  grieved,  he  said  nothinp 
learned  in  a  hard  and  difficult  school  t 
his  first  emotions.  Standing  beside  Si 
Herl>ert,  however,  and  feeling  that 
conviction  of  the  man's  honestv  and  tru 
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is  gained,  not  alone  from  great  and  significant 
actions,  but  from  small  signs  and  casual  traits, 
which  betray  rather  than  display  the  heart,  be 
determined  to  interpose  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
poor  man's  defence,  and  not  to  suffer  the  over^ 
bearing  vehemence  of  Sir  Henry  Heywood  to 
crush  tlie  calm  simplicity  of  truth,  as  overbear- 
ing vehemence  so  generally  does  in  this  world. 

"  Why,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Henry  Heywood,  in  the  same  sharp  tone,  "  has 
not  the  man  been  found  carrying  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Danemore  Castle  a  valuable  cup  and 
silver  cover?  Has  he  not  been  taken  in  the 
very  act?' 

"  I  took  nothing  but  what  was  my  own,"  said 
Silly  John,  gazing  upon  Sir  Henry  Heywood 
with  a  shy  look,  which  mingled,  in  strange  har- 
mony, terror,  and  contempt,  and  liatred;  "  I 
took  nothing  but  what  was  my  own,  or  what 
ought  never  to  have  been  there,  or  what  no  one 
there  had  a  right  to," 

"  Wliat  then,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry  Hey- 
wood, "  you  took  more  beside  the  cup,  did  you  ?' 

"  Aye,  that  I  did,"  replied  Silly  John }  "  I 
V  3 
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took  the  cup  because  Mistress  Bertha  hi 
it  to  me  full  of  wine  on  the  night  I  wa^i  si 
there,  in  the  dark  hole  under  the  lower; 
she  gave  me  the  cup  and  all,  and  said  I  ] 
keep  it ;  and  then  the  fire  came,  and  I  la 
cup,  and  so  wlienever  I  was  well  enough  c 
burns  and  tiie  bruises  I  went  back  agai 
seek  it,  and  to  take  my  own/' 

**  Send  for  Mistress  Bertlia,**  said  Sir  Wj 
in  a  loud  voice,  speaking  to  one  of  the  a 
dants  at  the  lower  side  of  the  room,  '<  £ 
now  in  the  house,  which  is  fortunate.'' 

Sir  Ilenrj'  Heywoodg  nawed  his  lip,  bi 

if  to  fill  up  the  time,  he  asked  the  prisoner, ! 

ing  keenly  at  him,  "  You  acknowledge  you 

other  things  out  of  the  castle  before  you 

caught.    Wliat  were  they,  and  wliat  right 

you  to  them?  You  will  see,  Sir  Walter,' 

continued,  *•  that  whether  Dancinore  Castle 

longs  to  me,  or  to  this  gentleman  who  clain 

it  is  absolutely  necessan'  that  we  who  AU 

the  property,  and  you  who  are  executor  tc 

will,   should    in\i^tigate  accurately,    and 

secnie  vi^rously,  every  one  who  abstracts 
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tltiiig  from  that  building.  I  aek  you  again," 
lie  added,  addressing  the  half-witted  man,  **  what 
it  was  you  admit  taking,  and  what  claim  you 
had  thereunto?" 

"  More  claim  tiian  you  can  show,"  answered 
Silly  John,  "  for  I  had  some  right,  andyouhave 
none.  And  woi-se  than  a  fox  you  are,  for  a  fine 
only  seeks  a  young  bird  out  of  the  nest;  you 
seek  neet  and  all.  Every  one  knows  I  speak 
truth.  Every  one  knows  I  never  told  a  lie  in 
my  life  1" 

"  Aye,  that  we  do ;  that  we  do,"  cried  one  or 
two  voices  at  the  lower  part  of  the  library;  but 
at  that  instant  the  voice  of  Sir  Henry  Heywood 
was  raised,  exclaiming, "  Silence  there;  how  dare 
you  disturb  the  court  ?' 

«  By  your  leave,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Herbert. 

But  at  that  moment  the  woman  Bertha  en- 
tered liie  room,  with  the  same  cold,  calm,  and 
dignified  air  which  had  become  second  nature 
with  her,  and  gazing  round  with  a  look  of 
inquiry,  but  not  astonishment,  she  demandec^ 
"  What  is  wanted  with  me  'i  Who  sent  for  me?' 
u  4 
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Tlie  next  moment,  Jiowever,  her  evt-s 
upon  the  half-witted  iiiaii,  as  he  stood  at 
bottom  of  the  table,  and  clasping  her  hi 
togetlicr  with  emotion,  such  as  no  one  prei 
liad  ever  beheld  lier  display  on  any  previ 
occasion,  alie  exclaimed,  ^  Good  God !  is 
possible !  Art  thou  hving  ?  or  art  thou  ri 
from  the  dead?  I  thought  thou  hadst  Ix 
burnt  to  ashes  in  Hubert's  tower,  which  1 
amongst  the  first  that  went  down.  I  dared  i 
even  mention  thy  name,  for  thy  confinem^ 
there,  and  the  dreadful  fate  that  I  thought  I: 
befallen  thee,  were  too  terrible,  were  too  aw 
for  thought  even  to  rest  upon  !  But  now  ili 
art  come  to  life  again  to  bear  witness  of  i 
truth — and  yet  f*  she  added,  sorrowfully,  *"  tl 
will  not  hear  his  testunony,  for  they  will  say 
is  mad ;  tliat  he  has  been  mad  for  years." 

"  Never  you  fear  that.  Mistress  Berth 
said  the  half-witted  man.  <<  llie  foxes  let 
out  before  they  set  fire  to  the  house;  aiv 
never  foiget  any  diing;  so,  while  tliey  w 
fighting  and  tearing  each  other  to  pieces, 
went  and  fingered, — what  do  you  think  ?* 
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"  Tlie  papers  I  the  papers !"  exclaimed  Bcr- 
tlia,  almost  screaming  witli  joy. 

"  Aye,  even  so,"  said  the  lialf-witted  mau, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  breasL  "  I  found  the 
key  upon  tlie  floor  of  the  room,  and  I  opened 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  took  them  out." 

"  What  right  liad  you  with  them?"  thun- 
dered Sir  Henrj-  Heywood,  who  bad  sat  by,  no 
unconcerned  spectator  of  the  scene.  "  Wliat 
right  had  you  with  any  thing  in  that  place? 
You  confess  iX)bbery !" 

"  What  right  had  I  witli  them !"  exclaimed 
Silly  John,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "  Why,  you  are 
as  foolish  as  if  you  had  been  born  before  Noah's 
flood !  Wasn't  diere  the  leaf  of  the  register 
wliich  they  cut  out  of  my  own  register-book 
just  about  the  time  I  first  went  mad,  when  I 
was  usher  of  Uppington  Grammar  School,  and 
clerk  of  tlie  parish?  and  did  not  tliat  make  me 
madder  than  before  ?  Who  had  any  right  to  the 
leaf  but  I  ? — and  there  it  is  1" — and  he  spread 
out  upon  the  table  an  old  yellow  leaf  of  paper, 
written  over  both  sides  with  pale  ancient  ink, 
and  bearing  the  traces  of  many  foldings. 

"  It  is  a  falsehood !  a  forgery !"  exclaimed 


iTir.  r-vfivn  me  lawyer  ste 
and  laid  his  hand  firmly  u{: 
"  Bv  vour  leave,  Sir,"  he 
dfxru  meat  is  fingered  by  no 
your  brows  on  me,  Sir. 
take  up  the  document,  anc 
for  it !     If  Sir  Henry   chc 
busin(*ss  into  court,  he  may 
my  advice  he  will  listen  to 
While  thinking  that  my  ni 
tron,  the  young  Earl  of  E 
sent,"  and   he  pointed   to 
certainly  obtain  tliis  same 
other  source,  I  busied  niysi 
every  collatend  ti*stimony 
the  identity  of  the  leaf  thai 
exiruetiHl  from  the  registei 
under  my  hand,  the  certil 
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wliicli  will  be  found,  I  will  answer  for  it,  in  the 
leaf  that  is  now  produced.  Tliis  will  be  con- 
firmation beyond  all  doubt,  if  it  be  so.  Clerk^ 
compare  the  papers  I 

"  Oil,  but  that  is  all  nonsense,  Master 
Tumy,"  cried  SJUy  John ;  "  there's  no  need  of 
comparing  any  thing.  Was  not  I  clerk  of  the 
parish  myself,  and  witness  of  the  marriage? 
And  besides,  here's  the  certificate  of  the  mar- 
riage in  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Whattle's  own  hand. 
Any  body  in  the  place  will  swear  to  the 
drunken  parson's  liandwriting.  Tlie  only  di^ 
ference  was  that  it  was  more  crooked  and 
shaky  when  he  was  sober  than  when  he  was 
drunk;  and  here's  my  own  handwriting  to  it, 
as  I  used  to  write  in  those  days.  God  help 
me !  I've  nearly  forgotten  how  to  write  now. 
And  then  there's  Mistress  Bertha's  there;  her 
hand  is  to  it  too,  and  a  Frenchman's  hand  that 
was  with  them  at  the  lime.  I  remember  very 
well.  And  here's  another  paper  besides,  written 
in  a  tongue  I  don't  understand,  which  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  prove  a  matter  of  moment, 
tiod  help  us  all !  we're  as  blind  as  kittens  of 
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said  Langford ;  "  a  word  in  your  ear  before  yoii 
go."  That  word  was  spoken  in  a  moment,  but 
Sir  Henry  Heywood's  face  was  in  that  moment 
lighted  up  with  joy,  and,  grasping  Langford's 
hand  in  both  his  own,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Indeed  I 
indeed,  my  Lord,  you  are  too  generous!" 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Henry,"  replied  Langford; 
"  for  the  present,  adieu.  We  will  meet  to- 
morrow at  Danemore  Castle,  and  alt  shall  be 
settled  entirely.  Mr.  Evelyn,  pray  arrange  the 
rest  of  the  matters  that  are  to  be  settled  here." 
"  Sir  Walter,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  *'  there 
is  some  one  whom  I  would  fain  see,  in  this 
moment  of  joy  and  agitation,  before  I  say  a 
word  more  to  any  one." 

"  She  must  have  returned  by  this  time," 
said  Sir  Walter.     "  Let  us  go !" 

They  went  out,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  ladies' 
withdrawing  room,  where  they  found  Alice, 
with  her  beautiful  eyes  raised  anxiously  towards 
the  door.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Langford  she 
sprang  up  to  meet  him,  with  the  whole  pure 
unrestrained  joy  of  her  heart  beaming  fortli 
upon  that  lovely  fiice. 

"  Alice,"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  a  touch  of 
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then,  while  he  held  her  to  1 
hand,  ho  extended  ihe  otii 
**  ^losl  excellent  and  ^ene 
noivr  vet  asked  vour  C()nsi*nl 
Do  vou  mve  her  to  nie?  } 
this  gretit, — this  inestimable 
I  will  give  her  to  yoi 


I 

^  Sir  Walter,   "  with  ull   niv 


will  pive  her  to  you,  but  I 
her.     I  must  have  a  garret 
dear  boy  !  There,  there ;  I  gi' 
is  yours.   God's  blessing  and  1 
your  heads !" 

So  sjiying,   he  clasped  ih 
other,  and  they  were  happy. 
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